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ARGYLL! thou ancient ſeat of Atpin's kings, 

Whoſe warlike ſous withſtood the Roman arms, 

gubdued the Picts, and ſpurn'd the yoke of Danes: 

Long may thy hardy hoſpitable race 

Enjoy their mountains and ſequeſter d vales 

In rural innocence ! thy paſtures clad 

With herds and fleecy flocks, thy winding glens / 

With yellow corn, thy hills with waving woods, 

Thy bounteous ſeas with all the finny tribes. 

Alf more be needful, let thy frugal ſons 

Ply well the plough, the ſhuttle, and the fail, 
| The ſource of wealth, of elegance and caſe, 5 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tux Map of the County, on an Atlas Sheet, whicH 
is not yet finiſhed, will be delivered to the Pur- 


chaſers of this Book gratis, by their reſpective Book- 

ſellers, when ready : Or, if it is wanted on Canyas 

and Rollers, 4s. additjonalvitt be charged therefor. 
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Gentlemen wiſhing to have this. Map-without 
the Suxvzr, may be ſupplied therewith at 3s. 6d. ; 
er at 78. 6d. on Canvas and Rollers, 
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. AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 


OF THE 


CONTINENT OF-ARGYLE. 


CHAPTER 1. , 
GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES; Me 58 


—— 


Sect. I.— Situation and Extent, - f 
Tar continental part of Argyleſhire (excluſive of the ſtands | 
belonging to that county) is ſituated between 55 21 and 575 1 
N. latitude, and between 15 22 and 30 25 of longitude, W. of \ 
Edinburgh *. Its general form approaches ſomewhat to that 
of a triangle z of which a line running from the point of Ard- 
namurchan, along the borders of Inverneſsſhire, to the ſource 
of the water of Urchy, at Moni-ranoch, may be conſidered as 
the baſe; and another line running from thence to the head 
of Lochlong and along the Frith of Clyde, as forming one of 
the ſides; and the Atlantic Ocean the other. Its greateſt 
length, from the Mull of Kintyre to the point of Ardnamur- 


* The county, including the iflands, extends to 57% 15/ N. latitude, and to 
49 W. longitude, But as the iſlands make no part of the province afligned 
to the writer, any account he may give of them occaſionally, as a part of the 


county, will of courſe be more general than that given of the continent - WP 
A 1 
* 
5 
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chan (1*59/ at the rate of 694 ſtatute miles to the degree of 
lat.) is 115 miles; and its greateſt breadth, reckoning 33% 
miles to the degree of longitude (which correſponds to the 
medium lat. of 56*) is above 68 miles. 

On the two ſides, which border on the ſea, the land is eve- 
rywhere indented with deep bays and creeks, winding in a 
variety of directions, ſo as to form the whole county into a 
number of peninſulas, and to afford a variety of ſafe har- 
bours. Some of theſe bays run ſo far into the country, 
that only one of 27 pariſhes is altogether inland. The extent 
of ſea ſhore which bounds the continent of Argyle, from the 
head of Lochlong round to the point of Ardnamurchan, is 
ſuppoſed to exceed 600 miles. By this advantageous diſpo- 
ſition, the county has all the advantages of an inſular ſitua- 
tion, without any of its inconveniencies. 

As there is no particular map of the county, its dimen- 
ſions cannot be exactly aſcertained, If we cut off the penin- 
ſula of Kintyre, which is 40 miles long, by 6+ at a medium 
breadth (making 260 ſquare miles), the remaining continent, 
which is 75 miles in length, may be taken, it is thought, at 
the average breadth of 33 miles, which, added to Kintyre, 
will make the whole continent 2735 ſquare miles. The 
lands connected with the county, are ſuppoſed to make a- 
bout 1063 miles more; ſo that the whole county, by this 
computation, will be 3800 ſquare miles *. 

By a calculation which lately appeared in the public pa- 
pers (and which was aſcribed to Sir John Sinclair), Scotland 
is made to contain 26,369,695 Engliſh acres, or 41,202 ſta- 
tute ſquare miles; and England 46,91 5,953 acres, or 73,306 


——_ 8 


* See the Statiſtical Table, in C. XVII, A map of the county is expected 
ſoon from Mr. Langlands, land-ſurveyor to the Duke of Argyle; by which 
its exact dimenſions will be better known. In the mean time, the writer 
thought it better to hazard the above conjecture, than to be altogether ſi- 
lent vpon the ſubjeR. 
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ſquare miles; ſo that, by the above FE IIS Argyleſhire 
is about 1-11th of . eee and about r-30th of Great Bri- 
tain 

This extenſive county conflicted nearly the whole of the 
Scottiſh kingdom, from the reign of Fergus, the ſon of Ere, 
till the Pits were ſubdued by Kenneth, MacAlpine; 7. e. 
from the year 503 to the year 843 3 and is the only part of 
the kingdom in which the Aboriginal Scots (or Albanich ) al- 
ways retained a footing, and preſerved a ſeed to the nation. 


SECT. II, —Divifiens . 


Tux continent of Argyle, which conſiſts of 25 pariſhes 
(including the iſlands connected with ſome of them), and a 
part of two more, connected alſo with Inverneſsſhire, is di- 
vided, in the county books, into the diſtrifts of Kintyre, 
Cowal, Argyle, and Lorn; except the pariſh of Morven, 
Ardnamurchan, and part of Kilmalie, which lie in the di, 
ſtrict of Mull. Suppoſing the whole to contain 2735 ſquare 
miles, or 1,367,590 Scotch acres +, it is computed, that of 

1,213,500 acres may be heath, hill, and paſture; 
100,000 do. arable ; 
30,000 do. wood; 15 
24,000 do. freſh water lakes, and rivers. | 


WI 


** 


According to Templeman's Survey, Argyleſhire is only 2492, Scotland 
27,794, and England 49,450 geographical ſquare miles. This calculation 
makes them all about a third leſs than the above, and nearly in the ſame pro- 
portion to each other, But as Dr, Grew (Philoſ. Tranſ. Abridg; IV. 449.) 
ſeems to have geometrically demonſtrated, that England contains 46,080,c00 
ſtatute acres, which nearly coincides with Sir John's account, there is reaſon 
to believe, that the ſtatements in the text are not far from the truth; and 
that Templeman's calculation, after making the proper allowance for the diſ- 
ference between geographical and ſtatute miles, is by far too-Jow, 

+ The Scotch acre contains 6150 ſquare yards, the Bnglith nere 4240; 0 
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The proportion of the arable to the other grounds, as ſta- 
ted above, is nearly as 1 to 22, being about a 13th of the 
whole. To an eye that takes but a ſuperficial yiew of the 


| | face of the country, this proportion of arable will appear to 


be too great: But the eye is very apt to be deceived in judge - 
ing of the proportion between hills and plains. To make a 
juſt compariſon in this caſe, one muſt form the idea of a 
plain extended through the baſe of the hill, and compare in 
his mind the extent of ſuch a plain with that which he has 
in view, The ſurface of a mountain may meaſure many 
times the extent of ſuch a horizontal plain as it ſtands upon, 
but cannot in fact contain more trees or piles of graſs than 
would grow on ſuch a plain, if indeed ſo many. 

The above proportion of arable to other lands cannot be 
ſuppoſed too high, when it is conſidered that Kintyre, Which, 
in point of extent, is little more to the reſt of the continent 
than as 1 to 16, contains of itſelf above 29,000 acres of arable 
land, computing the ſmaller part, that has not been ſurveyed, 
at the ſame rate with that which was actually meaſured. 
The proportion of arable over all will not appear to be too 
highly rated, when it is conſidered that this is more than a 
fourth part of it. How much of our waſte grounds may be 
capable of being improved by tillage, planting, and watering, 


" * * 


that the proportion between them is nearly as 5 to 4. In a ſtatute ſquare 
mile, there are go Scorch, or 640 Engliſh acres. The Scotch Gunter chain 
is 24 4-5th yards in length, and confilts of 10% links, each 8928 inches, Ten 
chains in length, and one in breadth, make an acre, 

* In meaſuring ſteep or hauging grounds, ſo many links ſhould be ſub. 
tracted from every chain, according to the ſeveral degrees of declivity, in or- 
der to convert the hypothenuſe into à buſe, and come at the true meaſure» 
ment j at the _— rates: 


Deg. Links, Deg, Thi. Deg. Ihr. Dry, Lis. Deg. Ls. 


5 t-4ath FAT; 16.216 4 21.665 / 25.84 10 
5:13 1-half | e148 2 18.193 3 23-074 173 1 
n g-4the } 2407 3 |} 1995 6 } 24495 9 | 38.36 12 
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will fall to be confidered, under theſe different heads; after- 
wards, ; | 


| BE er. I. Climate. 


Tux climate of FU lower and more. chene 8 of this 
county differs greatly from that of the higher and more 
northern parts of it. The lower parts are everywhere ſo 


much ſurrounded and indented by the ſea, that the atmo- 


ſphere is mild and temperate . Froſt ſeldom continues 
long, and ſnow lies rarely above two or three days at a time 
upon the ſea-coaſt. . But the upper and northern parts, ele- 
vated far above the level of the ſea, 4nd bordering: on the 
Grampian Hills, are ſubject to a ſeverer atmoſphere. Theſe 
lofty mountains are generally covered with ſnow for a great 


part of winter, by which the air is chilled to a conſiderable 


diſtance, The valleys, however, among theſe mountains are 
not, even in that inclement ſeaſon, ſo cold or uncomfortable 
as might be ſuppoſed from the general aſpect of the country. 
Moſt of them are low and winding, and derive a great deal 
of ſhelter from the ſurrounding mountains. Moſt of them 
alſo look to the ſouth or ſouth-eaſt; and as the wind blows 
for the greater part of the year from the weſt, and north- 


Weſt, theſe high mountains, which generally ſtand in that di- 


rection, ſerve as a ſcreen to ward off its blaſts. 

The climate, in different parts of the county, is no leſs dif- 
ferent in reſpect of wet and dry. The clouds wafted from 
the Atlantic Ocean, and breaking on the tops of the higher 
mountains, occaſion much more frequent rains in the upper 
than in the lower parts along the ſea- coaſt. Of theſe rains 
we are apt to complain, without conſidering that our moun- 


* 8 
” : * — 


* la Kintyre the ſroſt is ſeldom ſo intenſe as to ink the thermometer 8 de- 
grees below, Fahrenheit's freezing point. 
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tains, now covered with graſs and verdure, would without 
them be barren and unfruitful. 

The quantity of rain which falls yearly in any part of the 
county has not yet been aſcertained ; but it is believed that, 
at an average, it is not much more than what falls on the 
banks of the Clyde (about 32 inches), as the. crops there are 
ſaved later, and generally with more difficulty, than with 
us ; ſo that our climate, though certainly better adapted for 
graſs and green crops than for corn, cannot be deemed very 
unfavourable to cultivation. Mildews, blights, and hoar- 
froſts, ſo hurtful to crops in ſome other parts of Scotland, 


are ſeldom known to do much harm here. 


The climate however is, upon the whole, rather moiſt, 
and extremely variable; and the tranſitions ſrom hot to cold, 
and from dry to wet, frequently ſudden, and almoſt inſtan- 
taneous. The ſudden checks thus given to perſpiration have 
rendered conſumptive complaints and rheumatiſms rather 
common, ſince linens have been uſed inſtead of flannels, 
which are certainly better adapted to ſuch a climate. The 
general complexion of the people, however, is remarkably 
healthy; and inſtances of extreme old age are not unfre» 
quent. | | 


SECT', IV .,Soil and Surface. 


Tur general appearance of this county is rough and moun- 
tainous, eſpecially in the more northern parts of it, where, as 
already obſerved, it borders on the Grampian Hills. There 
Alps piled on Alps hide their heads in clouds, and the face 
of nature wears a wild magnificence. Even along the ſea- 
coaſt, where the land is generally lower and more leyel, there 
are ſome mountains of ſtupendous ſize and height. Crua- 
chan, waſhed on one ſide by the ſea, and on the other by 
Lochow, is 1130 feet high, and above 20 miles in circum» 
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ference. The moſt mountainous parts of the * how- 

ever, are interſperſed with beautiful and fertile vales, along 

the margin of whoſe ſtreams there is generally a conſiderable 

quantity of arable and improveable ground, though n in 

ſo great a proportion as along the ſea- coaſt. | f 

The ſoil of the arable land is extremely various. The moſt 

common along the ſea and rivers is a light loam mixed with 
ſand or gravel, on a clay or gravelly bottom. On the ſides of 
the hills, the moſt common is a light gravelly foil, on a till 
bottom. Sometimes the ſoil of the lower grounds has a mix- 
ture of clay, and ſometimes of moſs; and not ſeldom it is a 
coat of black moſſy earth lying on till. As our mountains 
conſiſt chiefly of whinſtone, the lower grounds muſt of 
courſe contain a conſiderable proportion of the particles of 
that (tone, which ſince the creation have been continually 
waſhed down from the higher to the lower grounds. The 
greateſt defect of the ſoil in general is the want of a due pro- 
portion of clay, to give it the proper degree of tenacity for 
ſupporting corn crops. This is commonly the caſe in all 
hanging grounds and mountainous countries. The clay 
waſhes away, while the gravel and ſand remain behind, 

I) be ſoil of the paſture grounds is no leſs diverſified. Some 
of it is dry and kindly, and produces a ſweet and fine pile of 
graſs z ſome of it wet and ſpongy, and covered with coarſe 
graſſes, ruſhes, and ſprots. Some of the flat grounds are 
marſhy, and ſome moſly z and a very great proportion, both 
of what is flat and hilly, is covered with heath The tops of 
the higheſt hills are generally bare and barren rocks, the un- 


envied abode of the ptarmagan, ſcared only by the ſcream of. 
the eagle. | 


— 
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Sect. V.—Water. 
Ir has been obſerved already that this county is every» 
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CG 4b ans; of ah: how Some -of det val 
from the one extremity of it almoſt to the other. This form 
gives it ſuch immenſe advantages for commerce, fiſhing, ma- 
nure, and kelp,' as may one day be of more avail to it than 
all its extent of territory. The value of the herrings caught 
in Lochfine in the years 1794 and 1795 has been computed 
at more than 40,0001. each year; but ſuch great tacks are 
very uncommon. The quantity of kelp made on the ſhores 
of the continent is not ſo great as that on the ſhores of 
iſlands, from the great qyantity of freſh water which mixes 
with the ſalt. About 600 tons are ſuppoſed to be made an- 
nually along the continent of the county. Some of the beſt 
kelp has been ſold this year as high as 9 1. per ton. 


The ſtreams of water are numerous, and ſome of them 


pretty large, but none navigable,” All of them abound with 
trout, and many of them with ſalmon. The ſalmon fiſhing 
of the largeſt of them (the water of Aw) is let at preſent for 
ſomewhat under 1061. Some years ago it was let for near 
twice as much; but of late the quantity of ſalmon on all this 
coaſt is not ſo great as uſual; and this year (1795) it is ſaid 
that very few of our ſalmon fiſhings will pay the expence of 
the men and materials that attend them. 

When manufactures will find their way into this county, 
many of our ſtreams may be uſed for turning water-ma- 
chinery. Almoſt all of them are capable of being turned to 
great account in watering land, and cannot fail to be highly 
prized when that valuable improvement ſhall-be generally in- 
troduced, Pearl- ſhell or water-muſcle abounds in many of 
them; but this is ſeldom of much account. 

The freſh water lakes in this county are numerous, but 
few of them of conſiderable extent. Lochow (or Lochaw), 
the largeſt of them, is computed to be 24 milts in length, 
and ſomewhat leſs than one of average breadth : a beautiful 


ſheet of water, adorned with iſlands and ancient caſtles, and 
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its banks with corn fields and hanging woods. The only pas. 
riſh in this county which has no ſea-ſhore has this lake run - 
ning through it. It has alſo another lake about three miles 
long. Lochow alone may be nearly equal in extent to all the 
other lakes in the county. A few of the ſmaller lakes have 
not yet been planted with fiſhes, though this would be a cheap 
and valuable improvement, equally ſubſervient to the luxury 
of the rich, and to the neceſſity of the poor. We might alſo 
introduce many kinds of fiſhes which we yet want. | 

When lakes are ſhallow, and eaſily drained; the ſediment 
at their bottom is found to make excellent arable land. A 
valuable improvement of this kind was cheaply obtained ſome 
years ago at Lochſaniſh, in the neighbourhood of Campbel- 
ton. Another is nearly effected at Lochan-du'il, in the pariſh 
of Kilcalmonel; and thoſe who have property on the banks 
vf Lochow talk of deepening the outlet from it, ſo as to low- 
er its ſurface, and enlarge its ſhores, It is much to the ere- 
dit of former proprietors' that ſuch a project was ſet on foot, 
and ſome progreſs made in the work, when the acquiſition 
of more territory was of little valye 0 compariſon to what it 
is at preſent. 

Lochow, like 5 and ſome diher lakes in 'Boodland, 
is ſeldom ſubject to freezing. It may be proper to obſerve 


under this ſection that ſome lakes may be converted to _ 
voirs for the watering of land, | 


SECT, VI. inerals, 


Wnar minerals may be in this county, is a matter that 
has not yet been ſufficiently explored. A lead mine has been © 
for a long time wrought on the borders of it near Tyndrom, 
on n Lord Breadalbinꝰs property“; and another at Strontian f, 


„This work has Jately intermitted. 
1 Ou this above 200 prople ate employed ; the proprictor gets i · ic of the 
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on the property of Sir James Riddel. Some appearances of 


lead ore have been alſo diſcovered in Glenurchay, in Appin, 


and in the pariſh of Kilmälie“ . A copper mine has been 
found in the pariſh of Kilmartin, but not ſo far vice as 
to aſcertain its value. 

It is ſaid that the natives of ny wh in uſe fome 
ages ago to make their own iron; and heaps of iron drofſs, or 


/ flag, are found in many places among the mountains (then 


covered with woods) ſaid to be the remains of their foun- 
deries. But no iron ore is now obſerved of ſo good a quali- 
ty as to merit any attention; a circumſtance rather unfavour- 
able to the tradition. 

Coals are found in the 0 of Campbelton, but 
they have not yet been wrought to any greater extent than 


what ſerves the town, which conſumes about 4500 tons a 


year. The coal is rather of an inferior quality. But it is 
ſaid, that better coal might be got by going deeper, and being 
at more expence. There is alſo an appearance of coal in 
Kenlochalin in Morven, and alſo in Mull. It is probable, 
that, in other parts of the county, coal may be alſo found if 
properly ſearched for. The writer was ſhown a fmall piece - 
of excellent coal lately dug up by a man caſting peats (in 
Derichulin) in Glenurchay. But whether it got there by 
ſome ſtrange accident, or grew in the place, is uncertain, as 
the ſpot has not yet been examined +, 

Free-ſtone, of various colours and qualities, is found in Kin- 
tyre. There are many other kinds of ſtone in the county which 
admit of being dreſſed and hewn. The moſt beautiful of them 
1s that ot which the Duke of Argyle's caſtle at Inveraray i is 


produce, I eee The annual produce of the mine at pre 
ſent is about 300 tons, 
A lead mine has been alſo wrought for ſome time in the 1Nand of Iflay. 
7 This circumſtance deſerves the more notice, that a judicious man from 
the low country (Mr. Hiſlop), who had been caſting peats here ſome years 
go, uſed to fay, that he ſuſpeched there was coal in it. 
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built, the /apss ollaris; ſaid to be the ſame with that of the king 
of Denmark's palace at Copenhagen. A ſtone ſomewhat ſi- 
milar in colour, but harder and coarſer in the grain, is found - 
in Glenurchay, and ſeems to be the ſame with that of which the 
old croſſes and monuments in Icolumkill were formed. On 
this kind of ſtone, time and the weather ſeem to make little or 
no impreſſion ; ſo that it is the fitteſt of any for monuments. 

Eſdale and' its neighbourhood abound in ſlates, of which 
about five millions have for ſome time been ſold annually, at 
258. per thouſand *, A flate quarry is alſo wrought in Ba- 
lecheliſh, in Appin, and there are flate rocks on the eſtate of 
Mr. Campbell of Roſs, in N. Knapdale, but not yet wrought. 

A kind of granite, which takes ſuch a poliſh as to reſemble 
ſpotted marble, is found near Inveraray. A marble quarry has 
been wrought at Ardmady in Lern ; but the colour, being a 
dull red ſtreaked with white, rendered it leſs marketable than 
it might otherwiſe have been, and occaſioned its being given 
up, with ſome loſs f. A kind of gray marble is alſo found 
on Lochiel's eſtate in Kilmalie f. Some more may perhaps 
be diſcovered in other parts of the county ; though none of 
them probably will be found ſo valuable as the beaugful Tun a 
of the Iſland of Tiree. 

Limeſtone, which is of more value tis marble, becauſe 
eafier wrought, abounds in moſt parts of the county, inſo- 
much that we may be ſaid to have, not quarries, but almoſt 
mountains of it. | 


* 


— 


* This work employs commonly about goo men; whoſe wages amount to 
above 40601, a-year. ren Sta» 
tiflical Account. 

+ It may be proper to obſerve here, for the ſake of thoſe who man 
know it, that marble is of the ſame quality with limeſtone; ſo that farmers 
within reach of the quarry at Ardmady may avail themſelves of a vaſt _ 
ol broken ſtones and rubbiſh there prepared to their hand. 

A particular deſcription of this marble may be ſeen in Mr. Willis 
Maturel Hiftory of the Mineral Kingdom, 
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F CHAPTER 11. 


STATE OF PROPERTY, 


Tur continent of Argyleſhire is divided among 156 proprie- 
tors. Of the eſtates of theſe proprietors 


the valued rent of 1 is nearly F. 1500 
1 — 700 
6 from 300 to 200 
17 — 200 — 100 
20 — 100 — 30 
19 — 50 — 30 
13 | — — o 9 20 
37 — 20 — 10 
42 under 10 
156 


The whole amount of the valued rent of theſe eſtates {a 
99241. 8s, 14®, This valuation, according to which the land 
tax, miniſters ſtipends, ſchoolmzſters ſalarics, & c. are impoſ- 
ed, was made up in the year 1751, and was at that time half 
of the real rent, after deducting all public burdens. The 
number of proprietors at that time was 200 ; ſo that they 
; have decreaſed at the rate of 1 for each year ſince that period. 


* in this, Lning, sell, Struna and Kerera are included. The valuation of 
the other iflands, Mull, lona, Tiree, Coll, Liſmore, Jura, Colonſa, Oronſa, 
Way, and Gigha, amounts to 2541). 17%. 9d. and the number of proprietors in A 
them is 25. Thus, the valued rent of the whole county is 12,4661, 36. 104, 4 
Sterling ; a tfiffe more that t-25th of the valuation of all Scotland, which A 
is 392,716). 15. 40 '2 
The commiſhoners who took the valution of this county ſeem to have done 
it with great exacneſs, A landlord in N. Knapdale had a ſervitude of a 
e lodging upon one who held of him, for which, in the proof taken of thy 
viige of his citate, there is ſet down © n Tor Cuid-vich, 208," 
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There were, beſides, at that time a very conſiderable number 
who held ſmall eſtates in wadſer, or mortgage; a ſpecies of 
tenure which is now gone out of uſe in this county, Such 
perſons held a ſort of middle rank between tenants and pro- 
prietors. | 

Till within theſe 40 or 50 years paſt, eſtates were ſeldom 
ſold in this county. Luxury had not then reached us, Pro- 
prietors lived at home, and ſubſiſted chiefly on the groſs pro- 
duce of their own lands. But now the caſe is otherwiſe, 


An expenſive mode of living is introduced. Gentlemen re- 


ſort frequently to the metropolis, and no reproach is attached 
to the loſs of an eſtate, as the caſe is become ſo common. At 
preſent a purchaſer might find 1 50,0001. worth ready to meet 
him in the market, This, however, though a private loſs, 
may be a public benefit. A ſpirit of induſtry and adventure 
is excited by the proſpect of obtaining one day a ſpot of one's 
native land, which he may call his own. The greateſt evil 


-which attends the fluctuation of property is, that eſtates are 


ſometimes bought by ſtrangers, who have no attachment 
to the country, and who do not reſide in it, as did the an- 
cient owners, 

The larger eſtates are ages by factors (or ſtewards); 
the lefſer by the proprietors themſelves, when they reſide z 
and by agents who collect the rent, e they do not refide | 
on their eſtates themſclves. 

Of the above 99241. 8s. 1d. of valued rent, above a third 
part is entailed, 

The county ſends one member to parliament z and its two 
boroughs, Inveraray and Campbelton, in conjunction with 
Ayr, Irvine, and Rothſay, ſend another. 
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CHAPTER III. 
BUILDINGS, 


— w' 


Sect, I.—Hauſes of Proprietors. 


Mosr of the gentlemen of conſiderable property in this 
county have deſerted their old family caſtles, and lodged them- 
ſelves in neat and elegant modern houſes, proportioned to their 

© incomes. Even thoſe of ſmall properties are now generally 
lodged in ſlated houſes. But the only building that deſerves 
the particular notice of a ſtranger, is the Duke of Argyle's 
princely palace at Inveraray, 

His Grace has alſo ſeveral ſets of elegant offices. A draw- 
ing of one of theſe, which lies in the valley of Glenſhira, is 
hereto annexed. Only half of the plan (the uppermoſt) has 
as yet been executed, It has been found of great ſervice in 
ſo wet a climate, as by means of it hay may be made, or corn 
dried in a few days, in the midſt of rain. The Building lies 
acroſs the valley, and its circular ſhape occifions a conſtant 
draught of air, even. in calm weather ; as there are open arches 

| oppoſite to each other through all the building, A few hands 
ſerve within to turn over the hay for a few days, when it is 
perfectly made. The building is divided into two ſtories, 
and the upper is the one uſed for this purpoſe, In the upper 
ſtory there are alſo jointed frames of wood ſuſpended from the 
roof, at convenient diſtances from each other. Theſe frames 
have a number of ſharp-pointed pegs on each fide of them, 
inclining upwards ; upon each of which a ſheaf of corn is 

bung to dry. The frames, by means of their joints, are 

lowered down to receive the corn, and when that work is over, 
they are moved up again, to be out of the way. The floor 
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of the upper ſtory is of boards, about an inch from each other, 
to receive the benefit of the air from below. The upper ſtory 
has the openings at a convenient height for Wr the hay 
or corn from the carts. 

In the ground plan, the ſtone and lime part of the building 
is diſtinguiſhed by a red colour, and the timber by yellow. 


Sxcr. II.—Farm Houſes and Officer, and Repairs. 


Many of the more ſubſtantial tenants and ſtoremaſters are 
lodged in very comfortable houſes, ſome of them ſlated. But 
the lower, which are the more numerous claſs of tenants, are 
ſtill very poorly lodged. Their houſes are generally low, nar- 
row, dark, damp and cold. The walls are built ſometimes 
with dry ſtones, and ſometimes with clay or mud for mortar : 
couples are ſet about 6 feet aſunder ; ribs are laid on theſe 
couples * ; poles or bruſhwood acroſs theſe ribs ; diver, or 
thin turf, covers theſe poles z and then the whole is covered 
with a coat of thatch. The thatch, which commonly con- 
fiſts of ſtraw, ſprots or ruſhes, is laid on looſely, and faſtened 
by ropes of the ſame materials, or of heath; except in Kin- 
tyre, where the ſtraw is faſtened by driving in the one end 
into the roof with a thatcher's tool, as in the low: country. 
A few roofs ate covered with ferns, and fewer ſtill with hea- 
ther, 

The tenant at his entry receives, and at his departure pays, 
whatever repairs the houſes need for being put in a habitable 
or tenantable condition, according to the eftimate of ſtated 
and ſwore appraiſers i in every pariſh. 


* The a ſide conſiſts ſometimes of one piece, with a natural bend, 
ſometimes of two pieces fixed together at the eaves. The feet are built up in 
walls, which is apt to ſhake them. If the walls were of ſtone and lime, the 
couple ſoles might as well reſt on the top of them, over a flag, like thoſe of 
flate and tile roofs. This mode, which is leſs troubleſome and IO has 
been oy followed in ſeveral inſtances in Kintyre, 
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As much of the comfort of life ariſes from being comnios 
diouſly lodged, it is of great conſequence to the tenant and 
landlord to have every farm provided with proper dwelling- 
houſes and offices, But this can hardly be expected, while 
the landlords, without giving ſufficiently long leaſes, are diſ- 
poſed, as they. generally are, to throw all the burden on the 
tenant, except giving him, perhaps, the timber for the roof, 
Could the tenant afford it, which he ſeldom can, he ought 
not to be obliged to lay out in building houſes that ſtock 
with which he ought to improve his farm, and provide for 
his family. The money for ſuch a permanent improvement 
ought to be laid out always by the landlord ; the tenant giv- 
ing carriages, and paying legal intereſt for the money, as well 
as delivering the houſes in a ſufficient ſtate, under comprize- 
ment; at the end of his leaſe. 'Thus, the tear and wear would 
gradually fall upon the tenants, and the landlord be at no 
more than the firſt expence; for which he would receive not 
only the intereſt of his money, but alſo a much higher rent 
for his farm than it would otherwiſe give; as the accommo- 
dation of good houſes is of much more account to the far - 
mer, than the intereft .of the money expended on them. 
Nothing could ſet off a farm to more advantage, than to 
have it furniſhed with comfortable and commodious build- 
ings. 

To accompliſh any great improvement in farm houſes, the 
preſent ſyſtem of building ought to be entirely given up. A 
parcel of ſtones huddled up to the height of 5 or 6 feet, with« 
out mortar, or with only mud inſtead of it, and theſe walls 
burdened with a heavy and clumſy roof, need to be renewed 
with almoſt every leaſe: and the roof, generally ſo flat at 
top that one might ſecurely ſleep on it“, is ſeldom water- 


8 


* The writer lately meaſured the top of an old couple, which he found to 
be 10 feet wide, They are now made much narrower at top; but few havg. 
yet learned to bring them to what they ought to be, a right angle. 
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tight z a circumſtance ſufficient of itſelf to make the houſe 
uncomfortable, and to bring it ſoon to ruin, 

The roof, as it is generally put on, requires to be thatched 
every third or fourth, and ſometimes every ſecond year; 
which is almoſt a heavier expence than lating ; eſpecially as 
thoſe houſes, from being ſo low and narrow, muſt be ex- 
tremely long. A farmer, who does not perhaps pay 201, of 
rent, has houſes to keep up, that may extend to 150 feet, or 
even more. This inconvenience is great; but, happily, it is 
more eaſily removed than in moſt other parts of the kingdom, 
Stone and lime are ſeldom at any great diſtance, for building 
good walls; which, once built, would laſt for ages. Slate, 
from Eſdale or Bute, might be brought, at no great expence, 
to any part of the county; but the high price of fir muſt 
leave ſlated roofs, in general, to proprietors; and tile roofs 
cannot be much commended. Heather roofs are more ſuited 
to farm-houſes, as they do with our ordinary timber, can be 
had for a trifle, laſt almoſt as long as ſlates, and give leſs 
trouble in repairs. A heather roof, well put on, will laſt 100 

years, if the timber will laſt ſo long *. It is aſtoniſhing, that, 
in a country in which heather abounds, theſe roofs are not 
more common. They are, indeed, heavier than ſtraw roofs 
but by making them a little ſteeper, and placing the couples 
a little nearer than in our ordinary roofs, the moſt of the 
weight will be thrown on the walls, which, if made, as they 
ought to be, of ſtone and lime, will not feel the burden, 

Next to heather, but at an immenſe diſtance, is fern; a 
good coat of which, if well put on, will laſt from 10 to 15 
years. All thatch ſhould be put on when the roof is perfe&t- 


Of old, moſt of our churches in this county were covered with heather. 
Heather roofs are frequent in the diſtri of Cowal ; and there are a few of 
them in Kintyre, In our great rage for deſtroying heath, it would be wiſe 
_ to ſave at leaſt as much of the proper kind as might be needed for thatcli- 
ing. 

. 
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ly dry; otherwiſe it will ferment, and ſoon rot. This is # 
circumſtance that ought fo be attended to. 55 

In conſtrufting farm- houſes, the chief objects which ſhould 
be kept in view, are theſe three; convenience, cheapneſa, and 
durability. It may be difficult to deviſe any general plan 
which would unite all theſe, and, at the ſame time, be eaſily 
accommodated to the various ſizes and circumſtances of the 
ordinary run of farms in this county, Perhaps the following 
plan, by making the buildings ſhorter and more compact, 
and thereby requiring leſs roofing, may be found as conve- 
nient and cheap as any; and if conſtructed of ſtone and 
lime, with a heather roof, will be abundantly durable. 

1. A dwelling-houſe, 30 feet by 16, within walls, and 10 
high in the ſides, above the level of the threſhold, which 
ought to be always at leaſt a foot higher than the ground 
without, in order to make the floor dry and comfortable. 
Theſe dimenſions will admit of a kitchen in one end, and a fa- 
mily room in the other, They will alſo admit of excellent gar- 
rets (having 3 feet of the ſide walls) for keeping and ſleeping 
places, with a ſtair in the middle, oppofite to the main door. 
Each of theſe garrets will, if requiſite, admit of 2 beds on ei- 
ther fide, as will alſo each of the ends below ; and there will 
be a ſmall cellar under the ſtair, and a cloſet at the top of it; 
all which will give any ordinary family abundance of accom- 
modation *, The garrets, as well as the apartments below, 
ſhould have vents, were it only to make the air circulate, as 
ventilators. The window of each garret ſhould not be in the 
roof, but in the gable, near 4 feet from the fide wall, and as 
high as the ſkew in that place will admit; though, if the of- 
ſice-houſes are armexed to one end, there may be a neceſſity 
for having the window of that end in the roof; if the offices 


* 


e ® 1f neceſſary, the kitchen might be without, at one end of the houſe, with 
"© 4 communication to it from the landlady's room; or, on a large farm, the 
bonſe might have a ſecond ſtory, 
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be not 1 or in their ſtance, than the dwel 
ling-houſe. 

Suppoſing the landlord to furniſh the timber for the roof, 
and the tenant to give the carriage of all the materials, the _ 
expence of ſuch a houſe may in general be eſtimated nearly \ 
as follows, when gone about with economy, and when fir 1s 
at a moderate price. | 


Quarrying and burning limeſtone, - . 2 0 
other ſtones, in addition to thoſe 1 in 

the old houſes, 1 — 8 
Building 4 roods of wall, „ $:.4 
Thatching 3 roods with heather, - .1 16 
53 yards flooring and joiſting, 10l.; ſtair, 258. 115 
2 lower partitions of ſtone and lime, 5 or 6 


inches thick *, - - o 10 
2 upper do. of Scotch fir, - 2 © 
Doors and windows, and lath and plaſter for 


garrcis, 5 * — 7 5 


—— . —— 


4. 30 0 


2. From one end of this dwelling-houſe the offices ſhouid 
be extended in a line; for the eddy winds, occaſioned by 
mountains and glens in this country, would render it leſs pro- 
per to make them in the form of a ſquare or court, which 
would expoſe them to ſuffer more from the violence of theſe 
blaſts. The offices may be 16 feet wide, and 8 or 9 high in 1 
the ſide walls, or rather 10, like the dwelling-houſe. Next 
the houſe may be an apartment that will ſerve for a milk - 


1 a _ 


_ »® Theſe cheap partitions have been lately introduced in Kintyre, inſtead 
ol brick ones, The builder works on one fide, having a fliding board oppa- 
ſite to him, and ſhiſting it up every ticr as he proceeds, which forms the 
other face, without any trouble. 

Cij 
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houſe in ſummer, and for a potato-houſe in winter, This 
may be 8 or 10 feet, or what may be judged neceſſary, It is 
ſeparated from the barn, which comes next, by a partition to 
the height of 6 feet, and covered with a loft, which opens to 
the barn, and receives the grain that is thraſhed or cleaned 
out, A loſt for this purpoſe will keep the grain from heat- 
ing or growing, as it is apt to do on an earthen floor, and 
will keep the barn clean and roomy. By means of this loft, 
and of another oppoſite to it, on the other ſide of the barn, 
and over the byre (for holding the ſtack or unthraſhed corn), 
the barn needs be little more for an ordinary farm than 10 
or 12 feet, for thraſhing and cleaning the corn “. It is ſepa- 
rated from the byre on the one fide, as it is from the potato- 
houſe on the other, by a thin ſtone and lime partition, to the 
height of 6 or ) feet, reaching the edge of the loft, The 
length of the byre, under this loft, will depend on the num- 
ber of cattle. If they do not exceed 10 or 12, the moſt con- 
venient form is to have the door in the middle of a ſpace of 
15 feet, the gutter oppoſite to it, and the cows ranged on 
each ſide of it, acroſs the houſe. But if there are more cows, 
the byre muſt be extended in proportion, and the cows ran- 
ged lengthwiſe, Beyond this may ſtand the ſtable, ſuppoſe 
12 fect long, and ſeparated from the byre by ſuch another 
partition as before, with a hay or flax loft, and at the end of 
it a cart-ſhade , above which there may be a hen-loft. 
The different dimenſions ſpecified for offices make in all 
about 50 feet, and might ſerve to accommodate ſuch a farm 
as could be managed by one plough in this country, or from 


** 
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Although this may ſerve, yet it would be of great advantage to have it 
larger, as abundance of bart-room is ſo great a convenience and gain, that it 
will ſoon repay the original coſt. 

+ 4 large farm might admit the cart-ſhade, as well as the milk-houſe, to 


be under the grain loft ; from which the cart might be loaded with the grain 
through a trap- door. 
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40 . to 60 l. rent. The quantity of wall, as there is but one 
gabel, would be nearly the ſame as in the dwelling-houſe, 
and the quantity of roof about 1-5th more, with about 1-6th 
more joiſting and flooring. All this will amount to nearly 
what was ſtated above for the dwelling-houſe ; and the plan, 
at a very inconſiderable expence, might be extended ſo as to 
ſuit a larger farm. 

It has been ſaid that none ever built who would not im- 
prove upon his plan if he were to build again. The above 
plan of a ſmall farm-houſe and offices contains all the im- 
provement which has occurred upon one nearly*the ſame, af- 
ter 10 years experience of the accommodation. 'The conve- 
nience has been found to be great, the expence moderate 
and, if the roof were covered with heather, the work would 
be ſo durable as to give little trouble for ſeveral generations. 
Our common floyenly and incommodious* buildings, ever 
needing repairs, and never right, are vaſtly more expenſive, 1 
as well as leſs comfortable and convenient. 

The ſituation of farm-houſes ſhould be centrical in reſpect 
to the farm, convenient for water, dry, ſheltered (if this is 
attainable), and if in a valley, they ſhould run in the ſame 
direction with it, which is the common direction of the 
wind; but if in an open ſituation, they ſhould run eaſt and 
weſt (and face the ſouth), as in this county the winds blow 
oftener, and with more violence, from the weſt, than from 
any other quarter, 


Sec. Ill.—Cottager, 


THtse are for the moſt part mean and wretched hovels, 
except where a tradeſman may have, here or there, found 
proper encouragement to build for himfelf a comfortable ha- 
bitation. The cottages are not only bad, but in moſt places 
few in number; an evil which, if not ſpeedily correQgd, mult 
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prove a very ſerious loſs to the farmer, to the landlord, and 
to the public. Without cottages to rear them, the farmey 
muſt, want ſervants ; the landlord people to improve his 
ground ; and the public manufacturers, ſailors, and ſoldiers. 
A great part of the ſtrength, wealth, and proſperity of the 
nation is derived from that hardy, virtuous, and laborious ſet 
of people that is reared in the humble cottage z and if their 
intereſt everywhere ſhall continue to be ſo much neglected 
as it ig generally with us, the intereſt of the nation will ſoon 
ſuffer. If, as all allow, the principal ſtrength of a nation 
conſiſts in the number of its people, and eſpecially of the 
moſt laborious and induſtrious part of them, it muſt of courſe 
be the ſoundeſt policy to encourage cottagers. 

Every farm-houſe ſhould have at leaſt one comfortable cot- 
tage-houſe annexed to it. If the gottager ſhould have the 
ſame leaſe with the farmer, and the landlord to furniſh the 
timber, he would build ſuch a dwelling with his own hands, 
or with very little aſſiſtance. One decent apartment, with a 

{mall cellar, would ſerve him, 

The cheapeſt way of building cottages would be to put two 
dwellings under one roof, as the ſame gabels would ſerve 
both, Each end ſhould haye a vent, and a large glaſs win- 
dow, both for health and comfort. 'They ſhould alſo, like 
the farm-houſes, be built with lime, and covered with hea- 
ther. Where the materials are eaſily got, the difference in 
the expence between doing them well and ill is trifling, and 
would ſoon be repaid from their being durable, and needing 
few repairs, The cleanlineſs, health, happineſs, and decency 
of aſpe& of this uſeful claſs of people, would be greatly pro- 
moted by ſuch a meaſure, 

Every cottager ſhould have alſo a ſmall ſpot of ground that 
might enable him to keep a cow; and ſhould have his inte- 
reſt ſo ſecured by the landlord, as not to lie at the mercy of 
the tenant. Their own intereſt, as well as humanity, require 
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of landlords to take a near concern in the happineſs of this 
claſs of men: And happy will it be for them, and for the 
country in general, if landlords ſhall condeſcend to do fo. 
Some more obſervations on this ſubject will fall more pro- 
perly under the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MODE OF OCCUPATION, 


— — —— 


Scr. I,—Size of Farms, 


Tus ſize of farms in this county is ſo different, in different 
parts of it, that ſome may be computed by the number of 
acres, and ſome by the number of miles which they contain. 
In the lower parts of the county, where tillage is more at- 
tended to than paſturage, or where theſe two objects are con- 
joined, the poſſeſſions are generally of a moderate ſize; but 
in the upper parts, which are moſtly under ſheep, they are in 
general of a vaſt extent. One is computed to be 18 or 20 
miles in length, and from 3 to 4 in breadth “. It is true no 
other comes near to this; but poſſeſſions from 2 to 6 ſquare 
miles, and ſometimes more, are not uncommon. The occu- 
piers of ſuch large tracts ſeldom cultivate many acres. The 
little meal which they need for themſelves and their ſhep- 
herds is brought from the market, while their fields, reſcued 
from the wilderneſs by the labour of ages, are allowed to re- 
vert to their original ſtate, and to become a wilderneſs again. 
The ſame poſſeſſions, if in many hands, might be ſo cultiva- 
ted and improved as to maintain many families, and even 
more cattle, and would in a ſhort time be brought to yield a 
higher rent; ſo that the public and the proprietors would 
both be gainers : Whereas, by the preſent ſyſtem, both are 
in the way of ſuffering an enormous loſs, for which the gain 
of a few ſtoremaſters is no adequate compenſation, 

That this ſyſtem, by depopulating the country, is a mani- 


2 


* Dr, Robertſon of Dalmeny, in his Trca'iſe on the Size of Farm, calls this 
the largeſt in Great Britain, 
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feſt, © an irreparable loſs to the public, is obvious to 
the moſt ſhallow obſerver. It will perhaps be ſaid” that the 
numbers banithed from the country are not loſt to the ſtate 
(though they are loſt to the county), as moſt of them take 
refuge in manufacturing towns and large cities. But it is 
well known that theſe towns and cities cannot ſupport their 
own numbers without a conſtant ſupply from the country; 
and when the country is ſo far waſted as to be no longer able 
to afford that ſupply, the towns mult decay of courſe. 

Large towns and cities have with too much truth been 
termed the graves of the human ſpecies. The inhabitants of 
ſuch are more ſickly and. delicate, their employments more 
unhealthy, the air they breathe more impure, and the danger 
from infectious diſeaſes more unavoidable, in proportion to 
the numbers thus crowded together. This laſt circumſtance 
is peculiarly fatal to children in large towns, and accordingly 
a much greater proportion of them die there than in the 
country; and thoſe which ſurvive are more weak and deli- 
cate. Hence, as many as can afford it take every opportunity 
of ſending their children to the country, eſpecially after they 
have been ailing, Wanne health and 
vigour. 

Bat if large towns are unfavourable to the health, they are 
ſtill more ſo to the morals of a people. The mind is at leaſt 
as liable to contagion as the body; and wherever a number 
of people is crowded together, the inſection of vice is rapid 
and alarming. Vice ſoon ſpreads its influence from one to 
many; “ from individuals to families, from families to cities, 
“ from cities to the empire; and an empire corrupted is an 
« empire loſt.” The ſtate is therefore greatly concerned in 
taking meaſures to check an evil which has been rapidly in- 
crealing for many years over all the kingdom; and which, if 
it goes on, may haſten its deſtruction. Both the ſtrength 
and virtue of a kingdom conſiſt in TR inhabitants 
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ſpread as equally as may be over its ſurface, and in a proper 
balance and proportion being kept between the population of 
country and cities, and between thoſe employed in rural em- 
ployments, and in trade and manufacture. If this proportion 
is deſtroyed, it is caſy to ſee that a ſtate muſt rapidly decline, 
however great its wealth, and however numerous its armies. 

In ſuch a caſe, the army and navy muſt be chiefly ſupplied 
from the lower ranks of large cities, whoſe general charac- 
teriſtic is debility of body, and depravity of mind, as it has 
ever been in all rich and populous cities. How far the de- 
fence of our rights and liberties, lives and property, may be 
fafe in ſuch hands, or how far they are fitted for undergoing 
the dangers and toils of a ſoldier or ſailor's life, if theſe ſhould 
entirely fall to their ſhare, may be juſtly queſtioned. Jt was 
by men of this deſcription, who had little or nothing at ſtake, 
that the ſtate was lately thrown almoſt into convulſions ; while 
thoſe in rural occupations, ſtrangers to riot and cabal, and 
more unger the influence of religious, ſocial, and moral ties, 
ſhowed themſelves loyal to their king, and attached to their 
conſtitution. But if the number of theſe ſhall continue to 
decreaſe, their vigour and their virtue may be of imall avail. 
The country is the great ſeed-bed of population and of vir- 
tue. The children there are more numerous, more virtuous, 
and more ſrugal, than thoſe brought up in large towns and 
cities ; and the inhabitants in general are more peaceable, or- 
derly, and virtuous. 

Nothing can more merit the attention of our wiſe and en- 
lightened ſtateſmen than to conſider what meaſures ought to 
be taken for encouraging population in the country, ſo as to 


| preſerve its balance in reſpect to cities; for on this the ſtrength 


and ſecurity of the ſtate muſt ultimately depend. The degree 
of preponderance which towns and manufactures have alrea- 
dy acquired over agriculture and the population of the coun- 
try, threatens the kingdom with a ſcarcity of bread and other 
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ſerious evils, to which the accumulation of mall peſſcſſions | 


into large ones have greatly contributed. 


Some have indeed maintained that great farmers bring 
more to market than ſmall ones from the ſame quantity of 
land, without conſidering that the ſmall ones maintain ſo 
many families at home, as will make up for the difference to 
the public (if indeed there is a difference), and that theſe fa- 
milies are employed more innocently and more ufefully to 
the public than thoſe who are ſupplied from the market. It 
is irrational to ſuppoſe that one family can improve any ſpace 
of ground fo well as 10 or 20, having that ſpace divided a- 
mong tliem in ſhares proportionell to their ſtrength and ca- 
pital. Even if the one ſhould employ as many hands as the 
10 or 20, they will not nearly work as much; for one man 
working for himſelf will perform almoſt as much as two 
when hired by another: and their hard labour, frugal living, 
and cloſe attention, will enable them to pay more rent than 
one man living in a higher ſtyle, and nm many ſer- 
vants, can afford. 

The ſame will hold with reſpect to grazing farms, or ſheep 
poſſeſſions. The ſpace of 2, 10, or 20 ſquare miles, would 
certainly be of more aecount to the public and to the land- 
lord in the hands of 2, 10, or 26 families, than in the hands 
of one, For, in the ey place, He who makes the graſs to 


ſpring, cannot be ſuppoſed more partial to the rich than to 


the poor, to the one than to the many; ſo that the land, if 
left to itſelf, would be no leſs productive by being thus di- 
vided, and therefore of equal advantage to the public. But, 
in the /econd place, the many would cultivate and improve 
the ground z and without going, like the ſtoremaſter, to mar- 


ket, would not only bring their own frugal living out of it, 


but alſo a ſurplus of food for their cattle, by which the ground 

could maintain a greater number. All this would be ſo much 

gain to the public, and ſo much advantage to the landlord: 
D ij \ 
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for it may be laid down as an indiſputable maxim, that the 
plan which moſt improves the land, will always prove the 
molt beneficial to the landlords. , 
Proprietors are no doubt excuſable for 3 any me- 
thod by which they think to bring their lands, in the ſpeedieſt 
manner, to their higheſt value. But it may be conſidently 
affirmed, that the way to do this is not by giving large poſ- 
ſeſſions to one, and baniſhing many. By this means, all com- 
petition is in a great meaſure excluded, and a ſort of mono- 
poly, extremely adverſe to their own intereſt, is encouraged 
by the landlords *. Their lands in this manner can never be 
improved; and if the lands ge not improved, the rents muſt 
ſoon be at a ſtand. It is certain that, from comparing the 
paſt and preſent rents of both, ſuch lands in this. county as 
have been let in ſmall poſſeſſions, are more advanced in their 
rent, and, from their greater improvement, more likely to ad- 
vance (till, than thoſe lands which are let in large poſſeſſions +, 
It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve, that poſſoſſions may be 

too ſmall, as well as too large; and there are too many in- 
ſtances in the county of their being carried to the one ex- 
tremo as well as to the other; eſpecially when the lands are 
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When large eſtates are brought to market, they are cut down into mode- 
rate lots, in order to excite the greater competition. Would it not be the in- 
tereſt of landlords to follow the ſame plan in the letting of large poſſeſſions ? 
They would let beſt by adapting them to the capital of the common run of 
farmers, which in the Highlands is very moderate. 

4 Perhaps, even under this ſyſtem (of large poſſeſſions), proprietors might 
have attended more to their own intereſt and that of the public than they 
have done; ſor theſe intereſts, when rightly underſtood, are by no means op- 
poſite. It has been ſuggeſted that they might oblige the tenants to keep at 
leaſt a certain quantity of the lands formerly arable in a ſtate of cultivation, 
and to improve yearly a certain quantity of waſte ground. This would re- 
dound to the (intereſt of the public, of the, poor, of the proprietor, and, ag 
there is reaſon to believe, of the tenant alſo; although the general advantage 
of it would by no means be equal to that of giving ſmall or moderate poſ- 
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let in run- rig · A ſmall poſſoſſion under this ſyſtem, and per- 


haps held without a leaſe, could hardly ſupport a family with- 


out paying any rent at all. Every tenant who has no other 
buſuieſs, ſhould have as much land as to give himſelf and his 
family conſtant and regular employment. But how much 
this ſhould be; muſt depend upon ſuch a variety of circum- 
ſtances, that no general rule can be given with regard to it, 
The nature of the ſoil, wet or dry, cultivated. or wild, enclo- 
ſed or open; whether it is moſt. adapted for corn, cattle, or 
ſheep, and a variety of other cixeumſtances, muſt tend to vary 
the ſize of ſarms. The general ſtate of the ſkill and indu- 
{try, and the ordinary run of capital poſſeſſed by farmers in 
the country, muſt alſo be conſidered ; and much regard muſt 
be had to the boundaries marked out by nature, by which the 
old diviſions of farms were generally regulated. All theſe 
eircumſtances conſidered, there muſt be in every diſtrict ſome 
larger and ſome ſmaller farms; but extremes on either fide 
ſhould be ayoided, and a middle courſe ſhould as much as poſ- 
ſible be obſerved. - 

Of ſheep farms, on lands conſiſting almoſt altogether of 
paſturage, perhaps the moſt common ſize ſhould be as much 
as one perſon, could well manage, which is generally ſuppoſed 
to be as much as would maintain 600 ſheep. In determining 
the proper ſize of arable farms, that which ſeems to promiſe 
beſt for the improvement of the country and the increaſe of 
population, is, that the farm ſhould be as much as a farmer, 
with one ſervant and one plough, can eaſily manage and pro- 
perly cultivate, This cannot be much, where (as with us) 
the lands are in ſuch bad order, and the ſields ſmall, detach- 
ed, and diſtant. It may be, in general, from 30 to 45 acres 
of arable land, with Tug paſture may happen to be con- 


* 
2 : 


® Every tenant at ovght alſo to be in a higher rank than any x eng tradeſ- 
man, or country manufacturer, as his care, induſtry, and cxertion, muſt be equal 
to their's, and his ſtock or capital, and riſk, much greater, 
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nected with it. This paſture may be ſometimes more and 
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ſometimes leſs ; but taking the average proportion of the 
county (of 1-13th being arable), it will allow from 400 to Goo, 
or at an average 500 acres to a farm. In moſt parts this 
much may be managed by the farmer and his family : or, if 
he ſhould find it neceſſary to hire the one man whom he needs, 
yet, as he muſt be with him almoſt always himſelf, he can turn 
his ſervice to more account than the maſter of many ſervants, 
who does not ſhare in the labour. When any family is large 
enough to manage more, every farm has abundance of waſte 
or improveable land to keep them ſufficiently occupied. A 
ſmall poſſeſſion, by ſuperior cultivation, may be more advan- 
tageous ta the tenant than a larger one which could not be ſo 
well cultivated, and will — n, 
ment of the landlord's property. 

Large farms, wherever they are held by a number of te- 
nants in run- rig (which is nearly the ſame as in common), 
ought to be divided into ſeparate poſſeſſions, without which 
the farms can neither be improved, nor the tenants proſper *. 
The beneficial effects of dividing fuch farms, and removing 
the houſes of each tenant to the centre of his own poſſeſſion, 
have been found ſo great on the Duke of Argyle's eſtate in 
Kintyre, that ſome others are now following His Grace's ex- 
ample. When each has his own lot, the lands are better im- 
proved, and the tenants in eaſier cireumſtances. Formerly 
none would work till all were aſſembled : but now every man 
is late and early at his work, LAT FF Hr 
when the work was in common, 
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. In the troubleſome times of old it might be neceſſary to have the farms 
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0 Jef this a mark-land * cut out for himfelf. In 
conſequence of this, more waſte ground has been of late 
years improved in this pariſh than in any other in the county, 
The yellow corn now waves on the region lately occupied by 
the heath and moſs. 

The advocates for large farms are fond of maintaining, that 
ſmall tenants were ſtarving on thoſe farms on which great 
tenants have made rich, But this is owing to the change of 
times, and not to the change of ſyſtem. In ſuch times. as we 
have had, ſmall as well as great tenants could not fail to 
thrive, and have thriven where they had equal advantages; 
though neither the one nor the other could thrive, if the for- 
mer times had till continued. Moderate as the poſſeſſions 
are in the pariſh juſt now mentioned, the tenants here pro- 
ſpered, in proportion to their advantages, as much perhaps as 
any in the county. As evidence of this, it may be mentions 
ed, that about eight - and- twenty of them, who lately ſorm- 
ed themſelves into a congregation of relief, have built a 
neat church, and are about to build a manſe and to employ a 
paſtor; from which they would ſeem at the leaſt to be much 
at their eaſe. 

In every diſtrict a few farms, in centrical ſituations, conve- 


nient for fuel, and capable of great improvement, ſhould be 
let out, or rather towed; for villages, in which tradeſmen 


The old diviſion of pee in this county, and that by which public bur- 
dens were regulated before the valuation took place, was by mark-land;, of 
which ſome farms contained more, and ſome ſewer, according to their value 
or extent, The diviſion appears to have been done in general with great 
judgment, the rclative valuc of theſe mark-lands being in moſt places pretty 
_ equal. It is probable, however, that when this diviſion took place, much re- 
gard wi had to the quantity of arable land which every farm then contained, 
By a decree of the Exchequer (March 11, 1585), a 40 ſhilling (or 3 mark 
land) of old extent (or 3 oxgangs) ſhould contain 104 acres, Conſequent- 
ly t mark-Jand ſhould be 33 1-34. The denomination of mark-lands til) 
holds here in common uſe of ſpeech; and, in general, 1 mark-land may give 
full employ te 1 plough and 1 family in the more arable parts of the county. 
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- and labourers might be accommodated with ſmall poſſeſſions. 
This would draw more rent from ſuch farms than they could 
poſſibly yield in any other way, and help to raiſe the value of 
other lands in their neighbourhood. It would attach uſeful - 
and induſtrious people to the ſoil, by giving them a property 
and exiſtence in the country; and be the means of introdu- 
cing trade, commerce, and manufactures. Theſe have been 
the uniform conſequences of_feuing grounds, and encoura- 
ging villages on judicious and liberal plans OY the 
kingdom “. 

Such as may be averſe to eee 160 forming villages, 
would till find their intereſt in giving ſmall poſſeſſions, in 
whatever way. Small poſſeſſions, being within the reach of 
many, will produce many competitors; and the moſt barren 
ſpot, by the conſtant labour of the many, will be ſoon im- 

proved, and raiſed in its value. If ſome large farms, here 


# The following inſtance is related out of many, as being one of the leaſt 
promiſing, and yet anſwered well.“ Mr, Cumine of Auchry, planned a re- 
« gular village upon the mooriſh part of a farm, which, in whole, yielded on- 
« Jy 11), year. He fixed 75 feus upon it, occupied by a ſet of induſtrious, 
* honeſt, and active people, who, inſtead of 111., the original rent, produced 
« hirn annually from 1201. to 1501, He introduced the ſpinning or weaving 
« of linen yarn, and the conſequences continue.” erk, Account, Vol. VL 
P- 139- 

Thus might the man who looks no farther than his own intereſt, find his 
greateſt profit in accommodcating a great number of his fellow creatures, and 

putting them in the way of being comfortably lodged, fed, and clothed. A 
noble and generous mind will have a ſatisſact ion of a higher nature, in ma- 
king numbers happy ; and the man of public ſpirit will feel a pleaſure in con- 
fidering ſuch villages as the moſt likely means of furniſhing hauds for manu- 
facturing the wool, improving the land, and enriching the country. 

The Duke of Argyle has lately taken meaſures for ereRing a village at 
Monirus, in the pariſh of Southend, His Grace gives the villagers a leaſe 
of three ninetcen years. During the firſt 19 they pay only the rent at which 
the ground let during the laſt leaſez which, at the end of this term, and 
alſo at the end of the ſecond 19, is a little augmented, as the improved tate of 
the ground will caſily bear ſuch augmeptation. 
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and there, were thus divided among a number of induftrious 
families, waſtes would be cultivated, rents augmented, and 
population promoted. Small poſſeſſions are abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the encouragement of population; without which, no 
country can proſper. All reſts on this; for, without abun- 
dance of labourers, no beg bereserrr ur can ever r be. : 
eſfecte . A f2 bun EA 
It is with great difficulty that a country; once depopula- 
ted, can be fully repleniſhed again with people. A ſmall poſ- 
ſeſſion will induce the native to ſtay, when only a large one 
will induce a ſtranger to come; ſo that, in place of the ma- 
ny, it will be difficult, perhaps for ages, to ſubſtitute more 
than a few. Beſides, no inhabitants can be got fo well a- 
dapted to the country as the natives. They are, in general, 
a ſober, active, frugal, and induſtrious race of men; and 
were their induſtry and ingenuity properly directed and aſ- 
ſiſted by all who have an intereſt in doing this, the riches 
and improvement of every eſtate would be in exact proportion 
to the number of its people. Every landlord/ſhould conſi- 


der the migration of every labouring man from his eſtate as 
the loſs of an active ſervant, who improved his land fot only 


a bare ſubſiſtence : For, in general, they never had any more 
for their pains; and, in general, they would ſtill be content 
ed to live on the ſame terms, under their anbient maſters. 
If they are not allowed to do fo,” the loſs of them will be re- 
gretted, when it cannot be repaired; and chat at no diſtant 
period: For the undue extenſion of farms, like every other 
ſuch evil, will in time cure itſelf ; and the tultivation of the 
ground will be recurred to, for the ſake of bread, the firſt 
and moſt neceſſary article of living, 5 

It is an important obſervation of Pliny, that large Lamm 
had ruined Italy, and were in his time ruining the provinces. 
Large farms will ruin any country, by diſcouraging popula- 
tion, the ſource of all riches and improvement. They de- 
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troy the independent ſpirit of a nation, by putting all its 
property in a few hands, and leaving the greater number to 
have no intereſt in the ſtate; ſo as to make its ſalvation or 
perdition to them a matter of mere indifference. Hence the 
once invincible Romans, as Pliny foreſaw, becaine an eaſy - 
prey to hordes of barbarians'*. 

The feudal ſyſtem, with all its faults, had one wiſe 10 
valuable property. It gave every man ſome ſhare of poſſeſ- 
ſion, and an intereſt in the land; which made every man for- 
ward and zealous to ſupport and defend the ſtate. It ſtrong- 
ly attached every man to the chief, or landlord, who enabled 
him to live upon his property. This attachment exiſted in 
the Highlands long after it had become extinct in every other 
part of the kingdom; and, notwithſtanding all the cold water 
which has been thrown upon it, ſome ſparks of it ſtill remain. 
In a world ſo much ſubject to viciſſitudes, and in an age ſo 
much marked with revolutions, it would be wiſe to cheriſh 
and keep theſe ſparks alive, in caſe of there being er occa- 
Goa for having the fire again rekindled. | 

It is but doing bare juſtice to the greateſt proprietor in "__ 
county, to ſay, that he has uniformly encouraged population 
and moderate poſſeſſions, refuſing frequently the higher offers 
of the few for what was held by the many, and dividing his 
farms, -inſtead of accumulating them, like many others. In 
all his Grace's eſtate in Kintyre, yielding above 7oool. a- year, 


Ante 


1 


* Every landlord who loves his country, er regards his own property and 
intereſt, ought to give all the check in his power to a ſyſtem fraught with ſo 
much miſchief, Such as have neither the public ſpirit nor the wiſdem to ds 
ſo, ought to be obliged by thoſe who have the care of the ſtate in charge. A 
law to regulate the ſize of poſſeſſions, by taxing ſarms according to their rent, 
if exceeding a certain ſam, would be the moſt popular and beneficial that 
could be well deviſed, It might be hurtful to a few monopolizers, and trou- 
bleſome, perhaps, to a few factors or ſtewards; but ſalutary to the ſtate, and 
advantageous to the landlords, as it would tend to the rapid improvement of 
their eſtates, and increaſe the value of their property. 
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there is but one large ſheep ſtock, and that on lands not 
much adapted for tillage; and this is not given to one, but 
to ſeveral. Sheep on ſuch lands, given in ſmall ſhares or poſ- 
ſeſſions, would be a bleſſing ann ben 
of being a benefit only to a few®, ' 

In conſequence of this ſyſtem, of giving'ſmall os moderate 
poſſeſſions, the eſtate mentioned is more improved, and in the 
way of advancing more in rent, than moſt others in the coun- 
ty. In conſequence of this ſyſtem too, ſo favourable to po- 
pulation, perhaps no ſubject in Great Britain could, upon any 
great emergency, gather more men around his ſtandard, or 
ſtand more fecure of their affection, than the Duke of Ar- 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that on ſome patts of this 
nobleman's eſtate, as well as on many others, one eſſential 
branch of rural eſtabliſhment is greatly neglected. The cot- 
tagers; in many diſtricta, are extremely few, and much dif- 
couraged. This is more eſpecially the caſe of late; for even 
farmers, blind to their own intereſt, have caught a portion of 
the unfeeling and intolerant ſpirit of thoſe who lefſen the po- 
pulation of the country. It is from cottages, that ſervants, 
and labourers for improving the ground, are to be looked for; 
and the preſent ſcarcity and high wages of ſervants'muſt, in a 
great meaſure, be. aſcribed to there being ſo few cottages in 
moſt parts of the county.” This circumſtance is alfo adverſe 
to population and induſtry ; for ſervants, when they have not 
* of ſo much n; to mie wy 
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conſiſting of 2 or 3 ſmall farms, and planted with 2 or 3 reliding tenants, 
who can give all their labour and attentiom to the improvement of the © 
ground, and commit their jojnt ſtock of ſheep (on each lot) to the manage» 
ment of a common herd. This plan, which unites agriculture with ſheep 
ſarming, and encourages population, appears to be well adapted to the na- 
tyre of this county, and promiſes to promote both the intereſt of the proprie- 
tors and of the pevple. Sec Chap, XIII. 8c. 2. 
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couraged from marrying, and nn 
gal than thoſe who have ſuch a proſpect. 

If every farm FC 
according to its extent, it Would be of the higheſt advantage 
to the country. Population would rapidly increaſe; ſervants, 
and good ꝓnes too, would abound; and the improvement of 
the lands would be greatly promoted. The fatmer, in chis 
way, would be better ſeryed, than by getting new, and gene- 
rally ignorant hands, at every half year's end. A cottage ſer- 
- vant. would know his maſter's work, and the nature of his 
ſoil z and, with {kill and experience, have alſo more intereſt 
in having every thing forwarded and well done, than can 
reaſonably be expected from a ſtranger, who, like a bird of 
paſſage, waits only for the term-day to take his departure. 
In hay and harveſt time, the cottager's family would be a help 
at handz and their aid, taken only when needed, might in 
many caſes ſerve inſtead of a ſtated ſervant, and, be cheaper 
and more convenient ſor the farmer. 

To make the ſituation of cottagers comfortable, every cot- 
tage ſhould have an acre or two of ground (whether impro- 
ved or improveable) annexed to it; ſo as to enable the occu- 
pier to keep a cow, or a ſmall horſe. A little poſſeſſion of 
this kind would be conſidered by a labouring man, or tradeſ- 
man, as. a great eſtate. It would encourage him to marry 
early, enable him in his frugal way to bring up a decent fa» 
mily, ſtrongly attach him to his country, and give him an in- 
tereſt in its welfare, We ſhould then hear no more the com- 
mon ſaying of labourers, when an invaſion of the country was 
lately rumoured ;. From thoſe who * nay to loſe, no- 
thing can be taken.” 

In ſuch cottages, Uſeful hd hone ſervants would be 
reared for the public,—and hardy, able, and active ſoldiers 
and ſailors for the army and the navy: And the cottager, as 


he would be quslißed, might, by frugality and induſtry, be 
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able to better his circumſtances, and riſe by degrees to the 
rank of a farmer of a ſmall poſſeſſion ; which is no uncom- 
mon caſe, where cottagers are encouraged as they ought, 
But here the wretched hut is often grudged them, even on 
the hardeſt terms; and a cow's graſs they can ſeldom n 
for money or for faroun. 

Would it not then be wiſe and patriotic, 3 
mane, in every land-owner to annex to every farm-houſe at 
leaſt one eottage, with a ſpot of ground cut out with it“, at 
a reaſonable rent, fixed by himſelf, and not by the farmer? 


For ſome ſuch regulation as this, the poor cottagers look up 
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* « A land-owner in a pariſh in Worceſterſhire, obſerving that th; occupi- 
ers of cottages which had land annexed to them were remarkable for bringing 
up. their ſamilic» in 2 more neat and decent manner thun thoſe whoſe ci 
tages were, without land, laid out from 5 to 12 acres to a/number, of cottages, 
added a ſmall building for a horſe or cow, and allowed grafting-ſtocks to 
raiſe orchards; and, in ſome inſtances, lent a ſmall ſum for the purchaſe of 2 
cow, 4 mare, or a pig. The conſequence was, that, in no one ihſtance, this 
failed of giving an induſtrious turu, even to ſome who! were before idle and 
profligate. Their attention in nurſing up the young trees has been ſo mach 
beyond what a farmer, intent on greater objeRts, can or will beſtow, that the 
increaſe of their orchards has doubled the value of the land under them, and 
the poor rates have fallen to 4d. while; in the adjoinitig pariſhes; there is an 
allefiment of from 24. 6d, to 55. in the pound. Theſe cottagers are labourers, 
end good ones: Their little concerns are managed by their wives and chil 
dren, with their own afliſtance, after the day's work. Their ſtock conſiſts of 
4 cow, a yearling hcifer, or a mare to breed (from which a colt, at half a 
year old, will fetch from 4]. to 51.), a ſow, and ſome geeſe, This has been 
the means of bringing a ſupply of poultry and fruit to the market, of increa- 
ſing population, and making the land produce double the rent that a farmer 
can afford to beſtow.” Agric, Rep. of Oxford. | 
Much of the natural advantage of Argyleſbire ariſes lem ies Uhiaga To 
improve this advantage, cottagers ſhould everywhere be enconraged, and fur- 
niſhed with ſmall poſſeſſions, to employ them when at home. The Duke of 
Argyle has laid out a ſarm in ſmall 16ts near Inverarty ; the occupiers of 
which cleared laſt feaſoty (179) seo by filbing hetring; which ſhows'sf 
what «rome ogg reg l if they were 
more frequent. 
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to thoſe of large fortune and great influence in the country: 
and great, indeed, will be their merit and reward, if they de- 


vote thoſe talents with which Providence has bleſſed them, 


to ſerve the common cauſe, and their own, in the moſt eſſen- 
tial manner, by rendering the ſituation of the labouring poor 
more comfortable, and promoting population. A civic 
crown was formerly: decreed to him who ſaved the lite of a 
citizen, What adequate recompenſe ſhall be adjudged to 
ee eee ee, eee 
number? 


; Sect, II.— Rent. 


In this county, there is very little land let by the acre, 
But ſuch gentlemen as have got their eſtates ſurveyed, have 
alſo got the different farms and fields valued, for their own 
private information. The quality of the ſoil is extremely dif- 
ferent ; ſo that ſuch valuations differ, ſometimes on the ſame 
farm, from 28. to 155. the acre of arable ground. The pa- 
ture too, being partly green hill, but moſtly heath, differs no 
leſs in its quality than the arable land. Some of it is valued 
below 4d. and ſome above 4s. the acre. In the neighbour- 
hood of Campbelton, a few ſpots of arable land let from 21. 
to zl. the acre. But this price may be ſaid to be put, not al- 
together upon the land, but partly upon the accommoda- 
tion. . 


„* 


What proportion the rent of a farm ſhould bear to its produce, depends 
ſo much on ſoil, climate, ſituation, and other circumſtances, that no general 
rule can be laid down on the ſubject. On the rent of ſheep-lands, as occupied 
with us at preſent, ſame obſervations may be ſeen in Chap. XIII. Sect. 2, In 
regard to arable lands more partigularly, it is a common, though perhaps not 
© juſt remark, that 13d of the produce ſhould go far rent, 1+3d for ex penct 
of management, and 1-3d for the farmer's profit, intereſt, &c. The oldeſt 
obſervation extant on this ſubjc is in Gpp. alvii. 24,3 where 1-5th is allow 


8 © RY — 


There is very little arable land in the county, but what is 
capable of higher cultivation; beſides the great quantity of 
waſte ground that may be improved in almoſt every farm. 
The land is therefore capable of being made to yield a much 
higher rent when better cultivated; though not a great deal 
of it, as is generally thought, can bear much more, in the 
preſent ſtage of improvement, than what is laid on e 
unleſs it be under a different management *, 

That high rents are a ſpur to improvement and exertion, 


is 2 common, and, to a certain extent, a juſt maxim. No 


doubt there may be ſome, who, if they had the land ſor no- 
thing, would be ruined by their indoſence. But the more 
common caſe is, that, when a tenant ſees that all his exer- 
tion will not do, he becomes diſpirited and deſperate; and 
allows himſelf to be carried along by the ſtream which he 
cannot ſtem. The land ſuffers, the tenant fails, the farm 
gets a bad name, and the rent muſt be lowered. , Thus the 
landlord, as well as the tenant, ſuffers, by raiſing the rent 
higher or faſter than the improvement of the land will bear. 
A ſubſtantial tenant is generally. cautious of engaging to 
pay a rent that is exorbitant. He ſees the ſucceſs of thoſe 
who inveſt their money in other branches of buſineſs ; and 
he follows their example, if he has not the proſpe& of a 
farm's yielding him full intereſt for his money, and an ade- 
quate return for his diligence and labour. Whereas he who 
has leaſt to loſe, is often the moſt forward to offer; and the 
landlord is often tempted to accept the offer, without conſi- 
dering that a ſufficient capital is neceſſary for paying the rent, 
and improving the land. Inſtances of ruin to the tenant, and 


od for rent, 1 · th for ſeed, 1-5th for food, 1-5th for ſervants, and 1· th to 
hay by for proviſion to children. 

* Sheep-lands would be more productive, by introducing a better-woolled 
breed; arable lands, by adopting à better ſyſtem of huſbandry, See Chap, 
VII. Seck. 3. 


. 
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loſs to the landlord; from too high rents, are not unfrequent, 
eſpecially on ſome of the ſmaller eſtates, Moſt of the far- 
mers toil hard, live poorly z and for one who has a trifle for 
his pains, perhaps two give their pains for nothing. Many 
who have old leaſes, obtained before the late riſe in land, 
and in its produce, took place, are very well; as are alſo 
many of thoſe who have ſheep ſtocks; as their poſſeſſions are 
managed with leſs expence, and the value of ſome of them 
was not well known till they were tried under the ſheep ſy- 
ſtem. But even bad' bargains are become good, by the late 
riſe on every article of produce; and molt of n who have 
leaſes are at preſent at their eaſe. 

The occupiers of land, whether in paſturage or tillage, 
ought certainly to be able, like labourers or tradeſmen, to live 
by their occupation, and to ſupport their families by their 
daily care and labour. The intereſt of the money inveſted in 
their ſtock, with the proper allowance for tear, wear, and 
riſk; they ſhould be able to ſave as a proviſion for their fami- 
lies, and for old age; as the money ſo inveſted would give 
this return, if laid out on intereſt, without any trouble what- 
ever. It cannot be conſidered as any part of the produce of 
the ground; and therefore no part of it ought, in equity, to 
enter into the payment of the rent: and yet not one in ten, 
perhaps, is able to ſave it; nor do they commonly advert that 
ſo much ought to be ſaved in juſtice. They are generally ſa- 
tisſied, if they can keep their ſtock undiminiſhed; ſo that the 


| buſmeſs, in general, returns much leſs to thoſe engaged in it, 


than almoſt any other. A happy predilection in favour of the 
occupation in which they were brought up, is what induces 
ſo many to follow it, Perhaps it may be alſo ſaid, that there 
is implanted in the human mind, for wiſe purpoſes, a certain 
innate diſpoſition, or inſtinct, which leads it to delight in ru- 
ral occupations. 

The rents in general, eſpecially upon the larger eſtates, 

2 | 
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nate paid in money: bernie en del, 


their landlord, often pay ſome of the rent in kind, and are 


almoſt always ſubject to ſervitudes *, Peats muſt be made 
and led; ſo muſt the hay: aſſiſtance muſt, perhaps, be given 
in ſeed-time and harveſt. $0 many wedders, fowls, eggs, 
butter and cheeſe, lint, wool, oats, meal : ſo much ſpinning 
from the wives, or perhaps ſo much yarn; and ſometimes 
they muſt pay the weaver, and give it in ſheets and blan- 
kets4. In ſhort, ſo many hundred things are required by the 
laird, and ſo many hundred things by the lady, that it is im- 
poſſible to pay them. It is ſometimes expected, over and a- 
bove all this, that the poor wretches ſhall come with pre- 
ſents, when they themſelves are almoſt objects of charity 
And to keep them in perfect dependence, they have often no 
leaſes. The miſerable creatures on lands under this manage- 
ment, have neither meat, nor clothes, nor habitations; and a 
ſtranger would know them and their lands in paſſing, as eaſi - 
ly as Solomon did the garden of the ſluggard. Such prac- 
tices cannot be reprobated in too ſtrong terms. They are the 
ruin of the tenant firſt; and, in the end, ng. 
landlord. 

All ſervices, whethes paid to the maſter, or to any under 
him, ſhould be entirely aboliſhed z and all rents formed into 
one ſum of money, including public burdens, ſuch as mini- 
ſter's ſtipend, ſchoolmaſter's ſalary, road-money, &c. Thus 
the tenant would always have a clear view of the amount of 
his rent; and fave time, trouble, and perhaps expence, by 
having to ſettle only with one, inſtead of many. His time is 


* 


* Beſides giving their time and labour, they muſt ſometimes find their 
own proviſions! Sce Stat. Acc. of Liſmore and Appin. y 

T A lady, who, in her wiſdom, took this courſe, and laid up woollen trea- 
ſures fur many years, found, from experience, that ſhe lived in a world where 


moths corrupt ; and that blankets, like their owners, when laid up in cheſts, he · 
come the food of worms, | 
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precious, and ought never to be thrown away without necef- 
ſity. 


Sect. III.— Tither. 
As no tithes are paid in Scotland, landlords can improve 


their grounds with much more advantage than can be done 


in England. In 1629, an account of the teinds in this coun- 
ty was taken, as they were then paid; and the amount of 
them at that time, in every pariſh, is the fund out of which 
the miniſter of that pariſh is maintained, by a ſtipend modi- 
ſied by the court of teinds, and proportioned among the dif- 
ferent heritors, according to the valued rent of their reſpec- 
tive properties “. | 
This meaſure had the happy effect of removing every 
ground of diſpute between the clergyman and his people, on 
the ſcore of tithes; and tended to produce that harmony and 
cordiality between them, which are ſo neceſſary to make the 
labours of the clergy uſeful. But the evil is, that this fund, 
ſufficient as it may then have been, is now in many places 
become altogether inadequate for the maintenance of the 
clergyman. 'The vaſt riſe in the value of lands, and in all 
the neceſſaries of life, with the great influx of money, ariſing 
from the. extenſion of trade, commerce, and manufactures, 
with all the conſequent changes in the mode of living, in the 
courſe of almoſt two centuries, muſt have reduced a fund, 
which has been all that time ſtationary, to leſs, perhaps, than 
a tenth part of its original value . 


On this ſubject, ſee Erftine's Inflituter, | 

+ Profeſſor Hutchiſon, in a pamphlet which is little more than 30 years 
old, ſtates the clergyman in the generality of the pariſhes in Scotland'to be 
the ſecond man in point of income: now he is not generally the 29th, often 
not the goth. On the continent of Argyle, the average proportion of the ſti- 
pend to the rent is nearly as 1 to 30. In the county of Eſſex { Agr. Rep.), the 
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In conſequence of this, clergymen are now ſunk in their 
rank in ſociety, and fallen almoſt to that which ſchoolmaſters 
held formerly ; ſo that many of them are obliged to betake 
themſelves to other ſhifts, ſuch as farming and grazing, in 
order to ſupport their families. By this, their dignity, utili- 
ty, and influence, are lefſened; and the cauſe of religion and 
virtue, and, of courſe, the true intereſt of the nation, ſuffers : 
For, let our vain and new philoſophers allege what they will, 
there can be no national proſperity, of any duration, without 
religion; and there can be no religion without a reſpectable 
clergy, nor a reſpectable clergy without à decent mainte- 
nance being annexed to the office. 

The experiments, whether a ſtate can exiſt without any 
eſtabliſhed ſupport for religion, and, what is bolder ſtill, 
whether a ſtate can exiſt without any religion at all, are both 
new in the hiſtory of civilized ſociety, Buv it is not difficult 
to foreſee what the end of theſe things ſhall be. The ſtate 
that has no eſtabliſhment for religion, will ſoon have no reli- 
gion at all; and the ſtate which has no religion at all, can 
have no comfort or ſeeurity whatever. Let us then hold faſt 
by the ſyſtem under which we have proſpered, till ſuch time, 
at leaſt, as the experience of thoſe who have adopted new | 
ſyſtems ſhall ſufficiently warrant us in the prudence of ma- 

king any change. 


Wait the great teacher Tin, and God adore,” 


Religion, taken in its loweſt view, is certainly what its 
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average proportion of the tithe to the tent is nearly as 1 to 4 r-5th. But to 
the farmer this grievance is not ſo great as may be ſuppoſed. If he paid leſs 
tithe, he would pay ſo much the more rent; fo that it makes only the diffe- 
rence to him of ſettling with two landlords inſtead of one; and he may cer- 
tainly derive more benefit from the religious eſtabliſhments of his country 
than this trouble can amount to. W 
to poor s rates, 
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enemies uſed to allow, till now, abſolutely neceſſary for the 
order and well-being of ſociety. Its miniſters ſhould there» 
fore be conſidered as ſervants of the public, and paid by go» 
vernment, like thoſe in the adminiſtration of juſtice. The 
church would thus be more dependent on the ſtate, and the 
intereſts of both would be more intimately united. Preach- 
ers of that righteouſneſs which exaltetk a nation, deſerve na- 
tional encouragement z and promoters of that order, without 
which ſociety cannot exiſt, deſerve the ſupport of ſociety, 
The eſtabliſhed clergy of Scotland, from their influence over 
the people, and firm attachment to. the ſtate, form one of the 
firmeſt pillars upon which the fabric reſts; and the ſtate, and 
all who have a ſtake in it, ought to regard them as ſuch, and 
by their ſupport and example, do all that may be neceſſary to 
preſerve religion and its miniſters from falling into contempt, 
in order to preſerve the ſtate from falling into ruin *, 

An order of men, whoſe learning, talents, induſtry, and 
virtue, are all devoted to the public, ſhould be maintained by 
the public in that rank which it is the intereſt of ſociety they 
ſhould always hold; that is, that they ſhould not be rich, but 
that they ſhould be comfortable and eaſy, in order that they 


od; A 


— — 
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* « Of all the diſpoſitions and habits (ſays Preſident Waſhington) which 
4 Jead to political proſperity, religion and morality are indiſpenſable fupports, 
In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotiſm, who ſhould labour 
4 to ſubvert theſe great pillars of human happineſs, theſe firmeſt props of the 
duties of men. The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to 
« re ſpect and cheriſh them, A volume could not trace all their connection 
« with private and public ſelicity. Let it be ſimply aſked, Where is the ſe - 
« curity for property, ſor reputation, for life, if the ſenſe of religious obliga- 
« tion deſert the oaths, which are the inffruments of inveſtigation in courts 
100 of juſtice? And let us with caution indulge the ſuppoſition that morality 
„can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the in- 
« fluence of refined education on minds of peculiar ſtruQture, reaſon and ex- 
« perience both forhid us to expect that national morality can prevail in ex- 
« cluſion of religious principle.” Wapbingten's girls. 


1 


, , 
may be reſpected and uſeful. If this be not done, the men 
who ſhould fill the office will naturally betake themſelves. to 
other employments, and their place will be ſupplied by ſuch 
as ought to have neither lot nor part in this matter. 

Parochial ſchoolmaſters are in the ſame predicament with 
miniſters, and their ſituation merits and demands the atten- 
tion of the public. - Pariſh ſchools are an inſtitution peculiar 
to Scotland, and the wiſeſt that was ever deviſed by any na- 
tion; for nothing can be of more importance to any nation 
than to have the minds of the riſing generation ſtored with 
uſeful knowledge, and with the principles of religion; which 
is the object of this inſtitution. It is to be much regretted 
that the encouragement given to the teachers is ſo inade- 
quate to the importance and labour of their office, that men 
properly qualified are now ſeldom diſpoſed to follow the oc- 


cupation. A ſchoolmaſter ſhould be a man of parts, learn- 


ing, and virtue, in a very eminent degree, in order to qualify 
him for forming the minds of youth to public and- private 
uſefulneſs, to reſpect of character in this life, and to ever- 
laſting happineſs beyond it; and the man who is qualiſied 
and appointed for ſo important a buſineſs ſhould be highly 
valued, and ought certainly to be eaſy and independent; 
But, inſtead of this, he is depreſſed and deſpiſed; and often 
obliged to ſubſiſt on an income inferior to that of the plough- 
man *, In proportion as this evil grows, ignorance and vice 
muſt grow along with it; and the effect which the growth 
of theſe muſt have upon the public happineſs or national 
proſperity may be eaſily conceived, Nothing could be more 
ungenerous, or even more impolitic, than the oppoſition late» 

ly given by the landed intereſt of Scotland to the application 


—_—— — 


A lover of his country muſt be grie ved to read in one of the ſtatiſtical 
accounts of the three offices of beadle, grave- digger, and ſchoolmaſter, being 
pnited in one perſon, and bringing in all an income of only 81, a- year 
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made by this uſeful claſs of men for an addition to their ſa- 
There are, however, in this county ſeveral ſchoolmaſters 

whoſe ſalaries are above the maximum * which the law or- 

dains for them. The charity ſchools too, of which we have 

many +, are generally well encouraged by the heritors. A 

few years ago the writer had occaſion to point out to the ſe- 


cretary of the Society for Propagating Chriſtian Knowledge, 


two ſtations in the part of the country where he reſides which 
ſtood much in need of ſchools, and was told that the ſociety 


would give ſalaries, if the heritors would give the neceſſary 
accommodations. This was no ſooner ſignified to the Duke 
of Argyle, than immediately he ordered 1001. to be given for 
building two ſlated houſes, and 101. a- year in addition to the 
ſalaries allowed by the ſociety. It is by deeds like theſe, and 


not by his coat of arms or titles, that a great man is enno- 


bled. 


In ſpeaking of ſchools, it may be proper to obſerve, that of 
late years leſs pains than formerly are beſtowed, both by pa- 
rents and ſchoolmaſters, in giving children a religious educa- 
tion. The great object now is only to fit them for buſineſs, 
as if the principles which lead to peace of mind and reſpect 
of character, and to every duty which is due to God and 
man, were matters of leſſer moment. Even the ſhort ſyſtem 
of faith and practice contained in our church catechiſm, 
though it may be repeated im 20 minutes, is now thought too 
great a burden for the memory of children. The General 
Aſſembly of our church has, with great propriety, recom- 
mended. of late to all miniſters to attend to this important 


buſineſs; and it is hoped they will do ſo. Abſtracting from 


® The maximum is 200, and the minimum 100 merks Scotch. 
7 On the continent are 21 charity ſchools on the firſt patent, their ſalaries 


2221. 106. and x7 on the ſecond patent, ſalaries 841, In the iſles, 13 on tho 
kſt patent, ſalarics 16g]. z on the ſecond patent 3, ſalaries 141. 
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the conſiderations of eternity, a religious education, and a 
mind well ſtored in youth with the maxims of piety, with 
prayers, pſalms, hymns, and portions of ſcripture, muſt be 
abſolutely neceſſary to make any one paſs through life with 
nnn WHEELIE 


"3 0 301 +6 


SECT. Wow Rates. 


In this county there are as yet no poor rates or aſſeſſments. 
The poor are ſupported by begging, by the collections made 
at the church doors, a few mortifications or bequeathments, 
and other caſualties. Such as are able to beg make 'a tole- 
rable ſhift to live, as the people in general are diſpoſed to be 
charitable. But all the relief that can be given to thoſe who 
are unable to go about, is ſcanty and inadequate. The poor, 
it may be ſaid, are for the moſt part ſupported by the poor 
Some of our heritors have no reſidence in the county; und 
many of our gentlemen, who think themſelves ' wiſer thai 
their fathers, are not always where they ought to aa on 1 
day, to give to the poor their offering. , 

This growing neglect of public worſhip and of 95 84 
bath, conſidered only in a political view, is ſurely alarming. 
The Sabbath is the great fence of religion; religion the great 
fence of property, ſecurity, peace, and order. Such as have 
much to loſe, even in the preſent world, ſhould therefore be 
the foremoſt to obſerve the Sabbath and all the ordinances of 
religion: for if the multitude, ever prone to follow the ex- 
ample of thoſe in any ſtation above them, ſhall, as may be 
well apprehended, follow their example in this, there will 
ſoon be an end to all order, and e muſt give | copay 
to anarchy *. 


oa. $ 


———  — 


France was in profound peace (in the year 1757) when Neckar, in his 
bock on the Importance of Religious Sentiment, ſounded the alarm of im- 
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b e een esch tor Beseshusd wuntby of 
e that * thoſe gentlemen who now throw off reli- 
«© gion, may ſoon find it neceſſary to take it up in fſelf-de- 
« fence,” But then the danger is, that they cannot induce 
others to take it up, after they have once brought them the 
length of laying it down. It is much eaſier to keep religion 
white we have it, than to recover it if we ſhall once loſe it. 
In the meantime, if ſome of our gentlemen will have no re- 
ligion, they ſhould have ſome charity, and at leaſt ſend their 
By the laws of God and of our country *, the poor have a 
right to be maintained; and the withholding that from them 
to which they have a juſt and legal title, is an injury ſo much 
the greater, as they have the leſs ability to enforce their 
claim. Aſſeſſments would make the burden alight, as it 
ought, equally upon all, whether they attend church or not, 
whether they reſide on their eſtates or elſewhere. Charity, 
juſtice, and even policy, require that this ſhould be done 
without delay. The poor have increaſed, the weekly collec- 
tions in many places are diminiſhed, and the price of all the 
neceſſaries of life is greatly raiſed. 

The arguments commonly. uſed” againſt aſſeſſments are but 
the ſuggeſtions of iniquity and avarice. Aſſeſſments have be- 
come common in the ſouth of Scotland, and (as the exerciſe 


— 


minent danger to the ſtate, People of faſhion, as if they thought that reli- 
gion was made only for the vulgar, had before then given up the obſervance 
of the Sabbath. The vulgar, as always happens, were preſſing cloſe on the 
heels of their betters; and even a public work (a bridge on the Seine) was 
carried on as well on the Sabbath as on other days, without any neceſſity. 
The event turned out as Neckar foretold ; and ought to be an awful Hg 
to others. 

f By an act paſſed in 1740, © the heritors, miniſter, and elders of every 
4 pariſh are required to make a liſt of all the poor within the pariſh, and to 
* liquidate a yearly ſum for their maintenance; the one half to be paid by 


6 the heritors, the other half by the other houſcholders.” 
2 | 
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of juſtice and charity always muſt be) have been productive 
of good and not of evil. They have enabled the poor to live 
with more comfort; and made the trifiing rate fall on thoſe 
who are liable to pay it, in a juſt and cquitable proportion. 


The non-reſident, the graceleſs, and the ſectary, are obliged 


to contribute their ſhare : and the labouring poor, the moſt 


numerous claſs of the people, are attached to a hagpy conſti- - 


tution, which makes a legal proviſion for their ſupygrt when 
they can no longer ſupport themſelves. 

By aſſeſſments, the begging poor would not only be more 
comfortably maintained at home, but alſo at leſs expence to 
the public; as their labour at home would go a conſiderable 
length to ſupport them; whereas, in travelling about, their 


time and labour turns to no account, Beſides, the blind and 


the lame require one or two to attend them every day that 
they are going about. By aſſeſſments, the burden on the te- 
nants would be leſs heavy and more equal; and the ſmall dif- 


ference to the rich would eaßly be made up by retrenching, 


now and then, a'ſuperfluous diſh or bottle, an uſeleſs trinket, 
or a game at cards. | 


* ES POPE 2 m . — e 
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lb is aſked with ſome neat of of alarm (ſays Dr. Charters) what will 
be the final conſequence of alimenting the poor; ſor, wherever this tax is 
& impoſed, it increaſes gradually? "This gradual increaſe, where it takes place, 
may be owing to two cauſes: 1. That ſome are induced, through falſe ſhame, 
to ſuffer extreme want before they will accept of an aliment : 2, That thoſe 
* who appoint the aliment are at firſt too ſparing ; the more frequently and 
* attentively they conſider the caſe of the poor, they are diſpoſed to give the 
% more. Lat falſe ſhame be comlated, and the miſerable inſtructed in their 
« rights, Let thoſe who have the management'of the poor, proceed till every 
« indigent perſon be found out, and their real wants ſupplied, When all that 
need have been perſuaded to aſk, and when thoſe who give have learned to 
« give enough, the rate will become ſtationary; till then it ought to riſe. 
« The law which gives a maintenance to the poor, is one of the bulwarks of 
* the, Britiſh government, by which it is defended from the rage of want and 
* deſpair, - Heritors and kirk-ſeſſions, to whom the execution of this law is 
committed, will give a ſubſtantial and ſeaſonable proof of their attachment 
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It would, however, be much better, if ſome method conld de 
deviſed to make the poor ſupport themſelves, by contributing 
a trifle, in the days of youth and health, for a proviſion againſt 
ſickneſs and old age. A penny, or even a halfpenny a-week, 
contributed in the one ſeaſon, would afford a relief of 28. or 


** * the 


 « to our hey conſlitution, by making the poor of the land to participate its 


« bleſſings . Were thoſe who lately aſſumed to themſelves the amiable name of 
« Friends of the People ta new-model our conſtitution, it is much to be feared that 
lav in favour of the indigent would not be found in their code; and if ſuch 
« a law were found in their code, it is ſtill much to be feared, that the new 
« poſſefſors of unrighteous mammon, would not be forward to execute the law 
« of mercy.” Statiſlical Atcount, Vol. XV. p. 641. 

Aſſeſſments in Scotland are conſidered by many in the fame light with poor 
rates in England. But they ate ſo totally different, that Rack writers who 
treat of theſe matters, frequently contraſt the one with the other, © It Scot» 


«land (ſays Mr. Dyer on Poor Rates), the aſſeſſments are raiſed by the heri- 
tors themſelves (according to the valued rent of heritors and tenants) by mu- 


1 tual conſent; but are not raiſed at all, unleſs where church collections fail, 
« Very different theſe from the poor rates in England; where, if after one, 
« or at moſt two calls, the money is not paid, a perſon may be ſummoned be- 
« fore two juſtices to anſwer for ſuch refuſal or neglect, and his goods may 
« be diſtrained.“ T 


Beſides the difference in the mode of raiſing, there is alſo a vaſt difference 


in the mode of managing. The aflſeſimer in Scotland arc managed with no 
expence ; whereas the poor rates in England coſt almoſt as much to manage 
them, as goes to maintain the poor, According to a report of a committee 
of the Houſe of Commons in 1787, the whole ſum of the poor rates raiſed in 
England, upon a medium calculation of three years (1783, 1784 and 1785), 
was | = = - - . L. 2,100,587 
The nett money applied to the relief of the poor, only 1,496,129 
The reſt of the ſum raiſed, went in pariſh entertginments, overſeers gepencer, and 
lawſuits! Dvzn's Complaints of the Poor. 

In the Royal Hoſpital of Bridewell, in like manner, while only 13,4531. 
9s. 4d. had been expended on the objects of the charity ; the ſalaries, &c. of 
officers coſt 19,254]. 4d. beſides 32.341, ys. 1d. in feaſts, and 17,3321. 198. 7d. 
in repairs. Monthly Review, Jan, 1794. 

It appears, then, that the principal grievance attending poor rates in Eng- 
land is owing to the expence of management, which coſts nothing in 8cot- 
land, as it is done by kirk - ſeſſions, and under the inſpeRion of the heritots. 
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38. a- week in the other. Eſtabliſnments of this kind ſhould 
be formed in every pariſh, and encouraged by the monied and 
landed intereſt. The happy effects of ſuch charitable inſti- 
tutions are noticed in many of the ſtatiſtical accounts (ſuch 
as thoſe of Kirkcaldy, Kilſyth, &c.), which might help perſons 
verſed in calculations of this nature to form ſome juſt and 
equitable ſcheme, and upon infallible principles, that might 
be ſafely and generally adopted. Every perſon, upon leaving 
one pariſh, ſhould have an equal price for his ſhare in its funds 
(according to tables that might be conſtructed for that purpoſe), 
but be obliged to transfer it to the funds of that pariſh in- 
to which he enters. Such a ſcheme would cheriſh the habits 
of induſtry and frugality in the poor; and provide againſt the 
great, inconvenience which the poor labour under in Eng- 
land, from the difficulty of remorieg from one pariſh to ano- 
ther. | | uy, 


SECT. Vt 


Tun mak common term for which leaſes are granted in 
this county is 19 years. Of late years it is ſeldom more, 
often leſs, and ſome landlords give no leaſe at all. "Theſe 
laſt can expect no improvement, and . leſs riſe of 
rent. 

The entry to the graſs and houſes is at Whitſunday, TY 
to the arable land at the Martinmas following “, after the 
outgoing tenant reaps the crop which he left behind him. 
He is allowed the uſe of the barn to thraſh his crop, and obli- 
ged to leave *1-3d of the ſtraw to his ſucceſſor. It is plain 
that it would be for the advantage of all parties, if the in- 
coming tenant were re always obliged to take the whole crop at 


8 


On one eſtate, the entry to the arable is alſo at Whitſunday. The outgo- 
"” tenant leaves the ground ploughed, and his ſucceſſor ſows it. It may de 
iuppoſed that the ground will be ill ploughed, and the dung little cared for. 
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an appraiſed value, as is commonly done with ſheep ſtscks, 
by arbiters mutually choſen. The rent is payable at Martin- 
mas, after the crop is reaped or diſpoſed of. The entering 
. tenant gets the houſes repaired, in a habitable condition, and 
is obliged to leave them , ſo, under compriſement. But if 
they ſhould be twice as good as he found them, or ſhould he 
make any addition to them, he has no allowance for the me- 
loration; but inſtead of that, pays whatever repairs they 
want, This appears a hardſhip; and one ſhould think it 
would be fairer to value them at going in, and again at go- 
ing out, and to pay or receive the difference.” But it ĩs dif- 
ſicult to change the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of a country. 
The leaſcs in general have few covenants.' Theſe granted 

by the Duke of Argyle commonily enjoin the tenant to drain 
and encloſe to a certain extent. This, for ſome time, was the 
only augmentation of rent required by His Grace, and ſtill 
it makes a part of it, The time for performing thoſe im- 
provements is alſo limited to as ſhort a period as may be; ſo 
that the tenant may reap as much as poſlible of the advan- 
tage of his on improvement during the currency of his 
leaſe'*, His Grace is alfo in uſt of giving a new leaſe ſore 
years beſore the old expires, to prevent the ground from be- 
ing too much run out. As to the mode of managing his land, 


91 
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When the tenant ſees that he has thus the proſpect of being reimburſed, 
he will execute the work the more cheerfully and ſpeedily, When, there- 
fore, the amount to which he is to improve. is fixed upon, it would bo deſire. 
able that his own opinion ſhould concur with that of his landlord, or im» 
prover, as to the mode in which his money ſhould be moſt uſefully laid out, 
of. which few fould be able to judgt better than the 4enant himſelf; One 
obvious remark may be bande, which is, that nv partial improvement fliould 

the preſcribed. If a dike, for example, i is to be built, it ſhould he ſo contrived 
as to make a complete encloſure of a field, that the farmer may ha ve the full 
and immediate benefit of it for winter green crops, And as the beſt lands will 
pay beſt, they ſhould be encloſed firſt, except in the caſe of improving moſs 
hunde, which, require to he inſtantly encloſed, to-ſave, them ſrom poaching. 
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or the rotation he is to obſerve, the tenant is ſeldom or nevet 
laid under any reſtrictions. If he pays his rent, he is allowed - 
to do it in his own way. This Hberty may in general be fa- 
vourable to the tenant. But if he has not both fil and ho- 
neſty to make the proper uſe of it, which is mote than can 
always be expected, it may prove detrimental both to him- 


{elf and to the landlord. Reſtrictions; however, if at all 


proper, (except perhaps at the end of a leaſe), onght to be | 
few in their number, and general in their nature ; ſuch 'as 
the number of crops that ſhould be taken, and that they 
ſhould be white and green alternately. Inſtructions and ex- 
ample may ſerve to ſhow the farmer his intereft, and 1 
ſoon” he is convinced, he will no doubt purſue it. 

A landlord, in letting his lands, onght to have in view the 
proper management of them, as well as a good tenant and 
an equal rent. The laſt of theſe objects, the rent, is too of- 
ten the chief, if not the only one, that is attended to by ma- 
ny landlords; and it is fully accompliſhed by the common 
mode of receiving private offers; though the wiſeft landlords 
do not always accept them, as they often proceed N 
norance, neceſſity, or malice. | 
It muſt be allowed, indeed, that many landlords have no 
other 'way of knowing the value of their lands, or of bringing 


them up to an equal rent but this, or that of letting them by 


auction. They ſay, with ſome degree of juſtice, that the 
tenants only are to blame if they hurt themſelves, when al- 
lowed to make their own rent, It may be alſo ſaid, that 
competition leads to exertion, and exertion. to improvement, 
and improvement to the general good of the publie. 
When this mode is not adopted, every landlord ſhould be 
at due pains to know the nature and value of his lands, the 
purpoſe for which they are beſt adapted, the management that 
beſt ſuits them, and the rent which they can well bear. To 
this purpoſe he ſhould apply them, this management he ſhould 
preſcribe, and this rent he ſhould openly demand, and then 
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chooſe his tenant ; giving always the preference to the one 
he has, if he has been found to deſerve it. This would 
create confidence in the landlord, and giye encouragement to 
improvement. 

The length of the leaſe ſhould be a to the im- 
provements to be made on the farm; unleſs, the landlord 
makes thoſe improvements himſelf, and exacts intereſt for 
his money. No wiſe tenant will lay out much on the im- 
provement of his farm, or even of his, ſtock, if his leaſe is 
not long enough to reimburſe him with intereſt. On lands 
open, and ſo little cultivated as moſt of this county, 19 years 
is thought too ſhort a term for carrying on any great or per- 
manent improvements. A farm in a bad condition, or ex- 
hauſted ſtate, takes more than half this time before it can be 
got into, good heart and in good order : and. by that time the 
farmer is diſcouraged from proceeding, as FP | is not mie of 
reaping the fruit of his labours. 

Short leaſes are a great obſtacle to 8 and long 
ones can hardly be expected while lands are ſo rapidly riſing 
in their value, and their produce yearly giving a higher priee, 
It were much to be wiſhed that ſome plan could be deviſed, 
by which a tenant of ſkill, induſtry, and ability, could go on 
without interruption ox dread of removal, while, at the ſame 
time, the landlord ſhould have an adequate rent for his lands, 
But ſuch a plan, that could be accommodated to all times and 
places, it is difficult, if not impoſſible, to contrive *. 


A plan of this kind has been propoſed by Lord Kames, and applauded by 
many. His Lordſhip propoſes that leaſes ſhould conſiſt of certain fixed pe- 
riods, at the end of each of which (ſuppoſe 19 years) there ſhould be a ſli- 
pulated riſe of the rent; allowing the tenant, upon giving due warning, to re- 
fign, if he pleaſes, at the end of each; and allowing the landlord upon the like 
warning to turn him out, provided he pays him to years purchaſe of the advan- 
ced rent, ſuppoſed to ariſe from the meliorations made by the tenant on the faith 
of his being continued in the poſſeſſion, If the tenant ſhall offer a ſtill higher 
rent than was ſtipulated, the landlord ſhall pay him 10 years purchaſe of that 
effcr alſo. This will encourage the farmer to improve with ſpirit, as at the 
worſt he may expect a reaſonable return for his exertions; and the landlord, 
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All leaſes, except in the caſe of death or bankruptcy, ſhould 
exclude aſſignees and ſubtenants, in order to prevent one 
from oppreſling others, and it would be well if no farm was 
let to any who does not himſelf reſide on it. Even the poor 
cottager is of ſuch conſequence to the landlord, as to merit 
ſuch a ſtipulation in his favour as may ſecure him from the 
oppreſſion of any little tyrant, If ſervices and public bur- 
dens are not entirely excluded from leaſes, as they ought, 
they ſhould at leaſt be few, and well defined, in order to pre- 
vent any diſagreeable difference. For the fame reaſon the 
circuitous language of law, which plain farmers cannot un- 
derſtand, ſhould as much as poſſible be avoided. . 


Differences betuueen Landlords and Tenants, 


Tuxsx ſeldom occur in this county, as the lands are for the 
moſt part held by leaſes which ſpecify the covenants clearly, 
and contain few reſtrictions. And where there are no leaſes, 
there is no room for any diſpute, as the ſupreme law muſt 
be the landlord's pleaſure. Moſt of the leſſer and more fre- 
quent cauſes of difference, ſuch as the repairs of houſes, dikes, 
&c. are ſettled by judicious men, who are ſworn appraiſers, 
appointed in every pariſh for ſuch purpoſes, 

This is an excellent inſtitution, and it were much to be 
wiſhed that a legal ſanction could be obtained for having all 


if he thinks it his intereſt to remove him, can be no loſer in giving him ſuch 
a remuneration for his improvements; as this would be as gainful to him aa 
if he bought a new eſtate, free from taxes, for only 10 years purchaſe, 

But it may be objected to this ingenious plan, that lands, without any me- 
lioration at all, may riſe in the courſe of 19 years much higher than could 
have been foreſeen or expected. In this cafe it would be hard that the land- 
lord ſhould either loſe the advantage he is juſtly entitled to, or pay 20 years 
of the increaſed value, which took place in conſequence of the times, and not 
of any meliorations made by the tenant, This matter, however, might pro- 
bably be adjuſted by azbiters mutually choſen. 
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differences between one man and another, at leaſt under 50l. 
value, ſettled by a jury of plain, honeſt, and intelligent men 
in every pariſh, which would ſave many a tedious and expen- 
five proceſs. In a county fo ſcattered and extenſive as this, 
a wiſe man will rather forego his intereſt, than diſpute it in a 
proceſs before the Ordinary, who may be 50 or 100 miles di- 
ſtant, and take perhaps ſeven years to determine it. When 
juſtice is thus diſtant and difficult to get, few will be diſpo- 
ſed, and ſtill fewer able to ſuc for it; and the honeſt and 
peaceable ſubject will almoſt always be the loſer. The pro- 
ſperity of the county could not fail to be greatly promoted 
by any meaſure that could alleviate this evil +. | 


The writer had occaſion lately to ſee a letter of the following tenor, in an- 
ſwer to one craving payment of an account of long and forgotten matters: © If, 
« as you ſay, you have been theſe ſeven years defending me in a proceſs at the 
« inſtance of A, B., of the C. floop of Lorne, it is ſtrange, that in all that time 
« you never thought of letting me know what you were doing. If you had, 
could have informed/you, that A. B., of the C. loop of Lorne, was dead 
« five, years ago; and that as he dicd be hy none could be ſo hardy as to 
4 take up his quarrel,” 

The expence of recovering any ordinary debt, when meſſengers, &c. mult 
be ſent to ſuch a Jiſtance, may exceed twice its value, and verify the account 
which Gulliver gives of the laws of kis country, that a man may be ruined by 
gaining a few cauſes, 

Much good will arife from the late Jaw, which gives to juſtices the power 
of determining all matters under 41. 6s, 8d, It would be deſirable to have 
their power ſtill more extended, to the price of a cow or horſe, or a ſervant's 
yearly wages (ſay 131. or 20l.), ſo as to anſwer the ordinary tranſactions of 
the poor, 

1 % In Holland, burghers of eſtabliſhed character, to whom the name of 
« Peace Mater: is given, are choſen to determine any claims, when the ſum does 
not exceed 200 guildery (about 1$1).” Howard's Account of the Lazaretos in 
Europe, 

* In the 3cilly es, all civil matters are managed by what is called the 
Court of Twelve; in which the commander in chief, the proprietor's agent, 
and the chaplain, have their ſeats, in virtue of their offices; the other nine 
* are choſen by the people. Theſe decide, or rather compromiſe all diſſe- 
« rences, and puniſh ſmall offences by fines, &c. Political Survey, Vol. 1. 
p. 452, 
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Tabs who have large poſſeſſions live well; thoſe who have 
ſmall ones hive poorly. The ſmall farmers, for nine or ten 
months in, the year, make generally two, and ſonietimes three 
meals a-day of potatoes, with herrings or milk. F Such! as can 
afford it ſalt a cow in winter, and Kill a ſheep or two in har- 
veſt, Oatmeal pottage, or oatmeal jelly / ſowens 75 make 
commonly the third meal a-day, with milk; and oaten or 
bear bread, when the potatoes fail, ſupply their place. In 
Kintyre it is cuſtomary to take ſome thin pottage, or a little 
bread and milk, before they begin work in the morning; and 
after dinner, ſhould it even be potatoes and herring, or fleſh! 
and broth, they have. commonly a little bread and milk, by 
way of deſert or ſupplement. But neither of theſe cuſtoms 
are known in the other parts of the county. | 

In general moſt farmers live as they can afford; and as it 
would be difficult to ſind two Farmers whoſe ill, induſtry, 
and attention, advantages and diſadvantages, are the ſame, ſo 
it would be difficult to find any two whoſe expences etactiy 
quadrate. Feu ordinary farmers expect or decompliſh mbte 
than to make their outlays and returns balance at cle "year's 


_ end. Of the manner of doing this an inftance foflows. ©" 


1 * KA gab aus ftni 1 
8 ; , "4 E L 7 A . 
Rent, 2 %% N00 A ie lee 
Wages of a man-ſervant in the houſe, „5 
of a maid, - - 3 
; ; "224 ) 3. ied 


«93 Carried over, L. 41 
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Would not ſome ſimilar inſtitution be of great uſe in all pariſhes, or atleaſt 
in all parts that are remote from the ordinary ſeats of juſtice ? Something is 
wanted to make the courſe of juſtice more expeditious and eaſy. 
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Brought forward, L. 41 

Wages of a herd. - I 
Occaſional aid in harveſt, - - - 124-2 
Stock, 4 horſes, 36l.; 10 cows, 4ol. ; 1 plough and _ 

4 harrows, 31.; 3 carts with furniture, 11]. ; dai- 

ry utenſils and other furniture, 101. ; in all 100l.; 

upon which intereſt, riſk, tear and wear, at 10 per | 

cent. js 10l. - - 10 
Weaver and ſhoemaker, 3 ; mich and carpenter, 3l. 6 


* : 
22056 Returnt. = 
. 161.3 bd 51. 3 potatoes, Jl, i [. 30 
Six af year old _ _ butter and cheeſe; n 30 


"ett 


As much lint is fold as buys the wool ;, and as, much market 
yarn is ſold as will purchaſe ſalt, candles, and a number of 
other little articles occaſionally needed for the uſe of the fa» 
mily.— The farm contains about 40 acres. of arable ground, 
with ſome paſture ; and might, under à different ſyſtem of 
management, yield a conſiderable balance in favour of the 
farmer. Sce Chap. VII. Set. 3. 

The inſtance here given relates to the diſtrict of Tivo; 
and the returns arc ſtated, not according to the high prices 


given at preſent, but according to the medium prices for ſome 
years paſt. In moſt of the other diſtricts they generally turn 
but little of the rent out of the dairy or the barn, Their 


principal dependence is upon the ſale of ſheep and cattle ; 
which will fall to be conſidered elſewhere. 
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IMPLEMENTS, 
M axr of the proprietors have all the inſtruments of huſ- 
bandry in great perfection; and as cart and plough-wrights 
are now eſtabliſhed in moſt parts of the county, the tenants 
are alſo getting better implements than what were in uſe for- 
merly. Still, however, many of them make their own ploughs, 
but generally in a very rude and clumſy manner, though they 
affect to ſay it is after the faſhion of the old Scotch plough *. 
The machine itſelf may often be allowed to be a moderate 
draught for one of their horſes : but light ploughs (on the 
conſtruction of Small) have of late been introduced among 
many of the farmers, as well as of the gentlemen, and aniwer 


— — 


The ſollowing, according to Dickſon, are the dimenſions of the old 
Scotch plough, and may be of uſe to thoſe who work without rule, The 
length of the bead, without the iron, 20 inches; breadth 5; goes into the 
ſock 6. Mortiſes for the larger handle and ſheath, 3 by z, The ſucath, 
ſorming an angle of 60 degrees with the head, is 12 inches between the head 
and beam, clear of the mortiſes. The larger handle 5 feet 4 inches long; its 
diameter at the beam and head 2 I-half inches. The handle curves at the 
beam, or about 10 inches from the head; the lower part is nearly parallel to 
the ſheath. From the top of the handle to the bottom of the furrow, 3 fect 
2 inches. Length of the beam nearly 6 feet; diameter. at the thickeſt, 4 
inches; perpendicular of the curve in it, near 5. Plane of the bolt hole 
above the plane of the head or bottom of the furrow, 15 inches. Sock, 2 
feet long ; or ſock and head, 3 feet $ inches, The plane of the coulter in 
the beam is where a perpendicular raiſed from the head falls: it is 2 feet 10 
inches long, 2 1-half inches broad; the point of it a little before the ſock, in 
a line with the left fide of the head, The wriſt is about 26 inches long, and 
2 broad, and makes an angle of 30 degrees with the head. The leſſer handle 
1% a few inches ſhorter than the larger, The diſtance below depends on the 
polition of the wriſt, in which the leſſer is fixed, The diſtance of the handles 


at top is 2 ſcet 6 inches, The mouldboard not ſtraight, gradually pt ojecting 
out ward. 
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well, except on ſome coarſe lands. On moſt lands theſe may 
be drawn with eaſe by two ordinary horſes; which is a pro- 

digious ſaving to the farmer, and paves the way for laying 

aſide the driver, as a very few have already done. 

Mr. Campbell, miniſter of Kilcalmonell, in Kintyre, has 
lately invented a plough, which, inſtead of a coulter, has an 
erect plate of iron connected with the ſock. The intention 

of this contriyance is to ſtrengthen the beam, and to keep the 
plough from being choked in ſtubble ground“. h 

Harrows with timber teeth are {till uſed by a few of the 
poorer farmers in ſome parts of the county; nor is the bar- 
barous cuſtom of tying them to the tails of horſes (inſtead of 
drawing them by hems) entirely laid aſide, Break-harrows 
and rollers are almoſt as yet confined to a few proprictors. 
The uſe of carts, where the roads and the ground admit of 
them, is nearly general. 'Thoſe uſed by the farmers are for 
the moſt part of a ſmall ſize, proportioned to the horſes, and 
not well mounted, owing to the ſcarcity. and high price of 
timber. They coſt from 31. 108. to 51., according as they 
are mounted. The ordinary height of the wheels is about 
4 fect. 

Peats and dung uſed to be carried on ſledges, or on creels 
on the backs of horfes; and the corn and hay was conveyed 
in ſmall frames in the ſame manner. This is till the caſe in 
ſome parts where ſteep grounds and bad roads admit of no 
better conveyance, Fanners are pretty common; thrathing 
machines + not known. A few kilns with brick floors, for dry- 


A drawing of this plough (which obtained a premium ſrom the High- 
land Society) may be ſeen in the Scots Magazine for 1794, and in the Ency- 
clopxdia Britannica, under the word Plough, 

+ In large farms theſe would ſoon pay the coſt, not only by ſaving of la- 


bour, but alſo of the gtain devoured by rats and mice, as all might be thraſk- 
ed as ſoon as dry. 
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ing corn, have been lately erected in Kintyre; and the fafe- 
ty, cleanlineſs, and convenience of them, promiſe to make 
them ſoon more general. Where grain does not abound, ſuch 
a kiln might be erected at the mill, and ſerve all the grain 
that is brought to it. Z 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OF ENCLOSING. 


Goop encloſures are the foundation of all improvements. 
Whether lands are employed in tillage or in paſturage, en- 
cloſures are neceſſary in order to turn them to the beſt ac- 
count, In arable lands they ſave the ground from being 
poached when wet, and put it in the farmer's power to raiſe 
green crops with much greater advantage than he can do 
without them. In paſture lands they ſave the expence of 
herding ; allow the cattle to graze freely, without being teaz- 
ed by herds and dogs; and by giving them clean graſs and a 
change of paſture as they need it, enable them to thrive bet- 
ter than they could do otherwiſe, and ſupport a greater num- 
ber on the ſame extent of ground. Encloſures are likewiſe 
of great benefit in the view of giving ſhelter to ſome grounds, 
and draining others, according to the nature of the grounds 
and the kinds of fences or encloſures. By judicious enclo- 
ſures, - moſt low-lying arable grounds might be made of more 
value, by at leaſt one third, to the occupier, as well as of 
great benefit to the public, by increaſing the quantity of corn, 
wool, flax, butter, cheeſe, butcher's meat, manufactures; and 
by means of all theſe articles of food and employment, great- 
ly adding to the riches and population of the country. 

In this county, encloſures, as yet, are chiefly confined to 
the poſſeſſions of proprietors ; many of whom have ſuſſicient- 
ly encloſed and ſubdivided the farms in their own hands. 
Many of the ſtoremaſters and graziers have alſo encloſed 
conſiderable portions of their lower grounds, which they ſave 
for winter and ſpring paſture. But the general appearance 
of the country is ſtill naked and open; and muſt remain ſo, 
if landlords will not encloſe them, or give their tenants long- 
er leaſcs, | 
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The enclaſures are of various kinds; ſtone dikes, earthen 
dikes, ditches, hedges, and half dikes, or fun fences, 
Earthen dikes are ſo much labour loſt. Of the other fences, 
ie kind that ſhould be choſen muſt depend much ou the na- 
ture of ground. If that is ſoft and moſſy, à ditch, 6 feet 
wide and 3 deep, is the moſt proper fence, as it may alſo 


ſexve to drain, and, perhaps, to water he encloſure- Bon 


theſe points ſhould be always attended to, as much as poſſi· 
ble, in marking out the lines of all ditches for encloſing and 
ſubdividing grounds. Ditches may he generally executed at 
from 18. to 18. 2d. the fall of 6 cells“. Cuntings of willows, 
poplats, and other aquatics, ſhould be planted: in the facd of 
them, when made, for the better fence, and foreſter; or 
plants of ' birch may be fet at the back of them; -whichz'as 
they grow higher and cloſer, will give better ſnielter, and 
make à ſine appcarance. They are caſter got, and grow on 
poorer ſoil than beeches. They would probably grow well 
without any other trouble than ſowing the ſeed on the back _ 
edge of the ſtuff thrown out of the ditches, The like might 
be done in the caſe of ſunk fences, for the ſake of ſhelter. 
When the ſoil is good, hedges may be raiſed; and when 
they ſucceed, they make the moſt beautiful and moſt laſting 
fences f. But they are difficult to raiſe, on account of the 
protection and care which they require when young, and the 
quantity of timber requiſite to raiſe them in, when timber is 
ſo ſcarce as it is in ſome parts of this county. Stone dikes 
are undoubtedly the beſt and moſt convenient fences, in a 


„ 


Nearly 64 yards Engliſh, 

+ In order to have a good hedge, the quicks ſhould be manured well, kept 
clean, never cut on the top, but only ou the ſides, in a floping direction, like 
the ſide of a roof, Hedges alone make ſeldom a ſufficient fence. A ſunk 
ſtone fence, with a hedge bchind it, would give both fence and ſhelter, 
Hedges would probably be more common in many parts of the county, if 
quicks were more eaſily got; but it is troubleſome to gut them from the low 
country, and few are at the pains of raiſing them from the feed at home, 
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country where ſtones. abound: almoſt everywhere, and where 


labour is cheap. In moſt places, they may be built from 4 to 


5 feet high, at 18. per yard. Beſides, our cattle are: ſo light 
and wild, that they can hardly be confined by any other fenct. 
This is complete at once; ſtands, if well built, for à centu- 
ry and when it fails, as the materials remain, may be eaſily 
repaired. It alſo takes up leſs room than any other; by which 
2 conſiderable quantity of ground is ſdved. The Galloway 
dike, o which there ate good ſpecimens about Lochgair, is 
the beſt fencg againſt ſheep. The expenee is nearly the ſame 
0s another dike) of equal heiglit v). 
The fizerof, encloſures mult depend on the ſize of farms. 
In arable lands, it is requiſite alſo to attend to the rotation of 
erops to be adopted, and to male the diviſions of the land to 
correſpond with this, and with the quantity of dung which 
the farm produces; upon vrhich the rotation, in ſome mea- 
fure, muſt depend. It ſhould alſo be ſtudied, as much as 
poſſible, to have the ground in every arable encloſure of the 
ſame quality; ſo as that the ſame management may ſuit eve- 
ry part of it: for, if ſome of it be wet, and ſome dry, it can- 
not always de ploughed and ſown at the ſame time, nor ad- 
mit of the ſame kind of crop, which may often prove an in- 
convenience. Even in graſs lands, the ſoft ſhould, as much 
as poſſible, be ſeparated from the dry lands, and paſtured in 
dry weather, when they will ſuffer leaſt from poaching. 

In this county, there are, properly ſpeaking, no commons. 


But the open ſtate of a great part of the country, and the 


mode of occupying farms by a number of ſmall tenants con- 
junctly, may be conſidered as little better. The Duke of Ar- 
gyle has been, for a conſiderable time back, changing this 
ſyſtem on his eſtate, by dividing the farms, and giving each 


* « A Galloway dike, 5 feet high, 32 inches at bottom, 16 at top, is built, 


„ according to the Ciſtance of ſtones, ern ima wn 
T weeddale Report. | 
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tenant his own ſhare ſeparately, Others have begun to fol- 


low this ſyſtem ; by which the lands) are better improved, 
and the tenants in better condition. His Grace makes it al- 


ſo a covenant in moſt of the leaſes which he grants, that the 
tenant ſhall encloſe ſo much ground, or build a certain ex- 
tent of dikes, This makes ſometimes a part, and ſometimes 
the whole, of the augmentation put upon the rent. Thus 
the tenant is benefited in the meantime (as the work muſt 
be done within a few years after the commencement of his 
leaſe), and the land is improved, ſo as fo bear to have the 
rent raiſed afterwards, His Grace alſo furniſhes his tenants 
with thorns gratis ; but they are not always well cared for 
after planting, Some proprictors encloſe the lands them- 
ſelves, and charge the tenant ſometimes 6, but more com- 
monly 7 1-half per cent.“ for the money expended. In 
whatever way, or at whatever rate, it is expedient that lands 
ſhould be encloſed, either by the tenant or landlord, or both 
as, without this, no conſiderable improvement is to be ex- 
pected. Green crops, eſpecially, cannot be raiſed to advan- 
tage without encloſures; and without green crops, farming 
hardly deſerves the name; for the land muſt be unproduc- 
tive, and the cattle, for a great part of the year, ſtarving, It 
is unneceſſary to add, that whateyer makes land more pro- 
ductive, will be friendly to population. : 


Gates, in ſuch encloſures as we have, merit no particular 
notice, except thoſe about Inveraray, which are remarkably 
neat and light. Each pillar conſiſts of one block or ſtone, 


neatly cut; and the gate ſhuts with a ſpring, which goes in- 


to an iron niche, that holds it faſt. 


— a 


* Five per cent. is plenty.“ G. C. It is indeed hard, if lands cannot 
be improved under double the proſit which is generally had from buying 
them. Five per cent. ſor improvements is the ſame as buying an eilate _ 
, 29 years purchaſe, beſides being free of taxes, 


1 
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CHAPTER vn. e 


ARABLE LAN DS. 


SECT. I.—Tillage ; 


Ir is too common a notion, that any man may hold a plough : 
yet much depends on the {kill of the ploughman. On this 
depends often the difference between a good and a bad crop; 
and always the difference between the cattle moving with 
eaſe and with difficulty, With us, this work is too/often 
committed to unſkilful hands, who rather tear than till the 
ground. We have, however, improved much within theſe 
20 years; although, as yet, the improvement is far from be- 
ing general, Many of our proprietors brought ſkilful plough- 
men' from the low country to carry on their farming opera- 
tions. A number of our young men hire themſelves veca- 
ſionally in the low country, and bring home the ſkill which 
they acquire there, Some farmers from England were alfo 
brought by the Duke of Argyle to his eſtate in Kintyre; and 
their ſkill in ploughing could not be queſtioned. Owing to- 
theſe different cauſes, we have, in all parts of the county, 
ſome ſpecimens of as good ploughing as can be ſeen any- 
where; and as our people are abundantly ſagacious, we may 
hope that this improvement will ſoon be general. 

Some, inſtead of four, have begun to uſe only two horſes 
in the plough. As our land, in general, is light and friable, 
two tolerable horſes, kept in good condition, with a light 
plough, could cafily turn the moſt of it, and make better 
work. A very few have alſo begun 'to plough withqut a 
driver. This, upon trial, will be found eafier than is com- 
monly imagined. In a very few days the horſes come to un- 
derſtand their buſineſs, and will give little trouble to direct 
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them. by the reins. They alſo move with greater eaſe, and 


make better work, even in croſs and irregular lands. It is 


ſurpriſing, that ſuch as ſee ſa vaſt a ſaving, and fo great an 
improvement going on before their eyes, are ſo flow to adopt 
it. It cannot be ſuppoſed that this inattention to their inte- 
reſt will long continue. 'The ploughman who-will not do 
without a driver, muſt ſoon be conſidered as unfit to be em- 
ployed. The keeping of more horſes on a farm than are no- 
ceſſary, is a common caſe; and the loſs is prodigious: for 


every unneceſſary horſe, the farmer could keep two cows, - 


which would bring him a gain of 51. a-year. | 

In ſome parts of the county, the old mode of ploughing 
with four horſes abreaſt, and the driver walking before them 
backwards, is ſtill continued. But this awkward mode is faſt 
going out of faſhion; and it may be expetted, that, in a few 
years, it will be altogether unknown. 

Many of our old ridges are in the ſerpentine ſtyle, and an- 
ſwer the deſcription of Hogarth's line of beauty. But the 
- taſte is changed; and new ones are made ſtraight, though 
the direction of the old cannot eaſily be altered. To change 
the form of ſuch ridges, eſpecially when they are broad and 
high in the middle, requires much ſkill and caution. It can 


hardly be done with the plough, without burying a great part 


of the beſt ſoil which is near the ſurface, and bringing up, in- 
ſtead of it, what has lain beyond the reach of the ſun and air 
for ages. If it is attempted at all, it ought to be done with 
the ſpade, except making firſt a ſmall ridge with the plough, 
in the old furrow, which will greatly lefſen the labour. Af- 
ter this, one ſhould begin at the end of a ridge, levelling a 
few feet from ſide to fide, then covering this bit with the 
ſurface of the next; after which, the piece from which the 
ſurface was taken, is levelled, and covered in the ſame way 


with the ſurface of the next; and ſo on, till the ridge Is | 


done; always taking care to keep the earth over the old fur- 
L ij 
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rows a little: higher than in any other part, as it will fink 

more Afterwards. - The ,expence of this operation may be 
reckoned near 31, an acre; but the pulverizing and trenching 
- which it would give the ground, when properly executed, 
would bring a ſpeedy gain, and leave a laſting improvement. 
When new ridges are to be formed, they ſhould be made 
as ſtraights as poſſible, and in a north and ſouth direction, 
when the ground will allow it, that both ſides may have an 
equal ſhare of ſunſhine ®, They ſhould be of a moderate 
breadth, never exceeding 12 feet when the ground is dry, 
and much narrower when the ground is wet. They ſhould 
be raiſed no higher in the middle than is requiſite to let the 
water fall off to the furrows z except in moſſy grounds, where 
the furrows may be intended for open drains, and where it 
may therefore be expedient to make the ridges higher and 
broader. | 8 

The depth to which ground ſhould be ploughed muſt de- 
pend on the ſoil, and ſometimes on other circumſtances, 

which may require the ground to be ploughed ſometimes 
ſhallower, and ſometimes deeper. In general, it ſhould be 
from 4 to 6 inches deep; and the ſod or fur, in order to turn 
eaſily, and keep from falling back, ſhould be a third broader 
than its depth ; and the breadth ſhould be uniform, in order 
to make the work look neatly when it is done, 

In Lorne, after the ground has been ploughed, it is cuſto- 
mary to run over it all with the ſpade, and to break the clods 
ſo minutely, that it bas much the appearance of ground that 
has been dug or delved. This corrects any fault in the 
ploughing, makes the feed fall more equally, and keeps any 
of it from going to too great a depth between the furs. The 
expence of this operation is ſo trifling, that it may be almoſt 


ttt. * * 


# Some prefer an eaſt and weſt direction, by which the furs are more di- 
rectly expoſed to the meridian fun. * 
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ſaved in the ſeed, beſides the difference which it makes in 
the harveſt. If the practice were extended to ſome of the 
ſtiff grounds in Kintyre, it could not fail to be of great ad- 
vantage. Any ground that is not {ufficiently pulyerized, re- 
quires a liberal uſe of the ſpade ; and for that uſe it will al- 
ways make a liberal return. In many farms in this county, 
whole acres, where the plough cannot run, are turned up, 
with the ſpade altogether z and the produce is conſidered as 
ſo much greater than that of ploughed land, as to n 

difference i in the labour. 


Sec, Il.—Fallowing. 


In this county fallowing is hardly known. The farmer 
cannot be reconciled to the thoughts of having a field a whole 
year without any graſs or corn; though it would return him 
double the next year, and ſave a year's ſeed to the bargain. 
We have indeed, comparatively ſpeaking, but little of ſtrong 
clay ſoil that requires to be pulverized ; and if green orops 
were raiſed in more abundance, and managed by the horle- 
hoeing huſbandry, our light lands might be cleaned, and a 
profitable crop obtained at the ſame time. When a clean- 
ſing and non-exhauſting crop will ſtand inſtead of a fallow, it 
is no doubt to be preferred: but on what we have of ſtiſf 
heavy ſoils, eſpecially in Kintyre and in-Craigniſh, fallowing 
might be of ſervice; and the more ſo, if we begin to raiſe 
whezt ; which anſwers beſt after a fallow, though it may do 
well after potatoes, and eſpecially on clover lex. 

The purpoſes of fallowing are, to pulyerize the ſoil z to en- 
rich it by expoſing a new ſurface repeatedly to the influence 
of the ſun and air; and to clear the land of the roots and 
ſeeds of weeds, Three ploughings (of which one ſhould be 
acroſs), and as many harrowings, well-timed, and judiciouſſy 
performed, will make an incredible change upon a field that 
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/ requires to be fallowed. * To clear it of root-weeds, the work 
mould be performed when the weather is ſo dry as to wither 
chem; but ſeed-weeds, or annuals, are ſooner deſtroyed in 
moiſt weather, that will make them vegetate quickly ; after 
which they ſhould be ploughed down, and the operation re- 
peated till the field is clear of them. Weeds, at all-events, 
muſt be deſtroyed before any good crop can be expected; 
and when this is not done by green crops, it ought certainly | 
to be done by fallowing. If our farmers could be perſuaded 
to make ſome few and ſmall experiments of this improvement, 
upon very {tiff or foul grounds, they would ſee the advantage 
of it. But on light lands, not greatly infeſted with root- 
weeds, any green and meliorating crop, well drilled and hoed, 
will be of more advantage. 'The ſtate of nurſeries and gar- 
den grounds, conſtantly in cultivation, and conſtantly pro- 
duQtive, ſeems to indicate, that if land has every other ju- 
ſtice done to it, fallowing may generally be diſpenſed with; 
if green crops are put in drills, the interſtices horſe-hoed, and 
the weeds that eſcape the plough picked qut by the hand. 


Sect III. Notation of Crops. 


A juD1ctovs rotation of crops is a matter of the higheſt 
conſequence 1 in huſbandry. Lands properly managed in this 
reſpe& will, in a number of years, produce the -double of 
what they would otherwiſe yield. Every plant ſeems to have 
ſome food peculiar'to itſelf, of which it will ſoon exhauſt the 
ground if repeatedly ſown on the ſame ſpot. The ſeldomer, 
therefore, that the ſame plant is ſown on the ſame ground, 
the greater will be the increaſe. Hence the great return of 
oats from new land when properly cultivated, and the great 

return of bear from land that is ſuited to it, and in which it 
was not ſown during a long period before. | 
Some crops too impoveriſh the ground more than others, 


* 
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ſo that a due intermixture, or rotation of them is neceſſary, 
in order to keep the land from being exhauſted. Of the firſt 
kind are all white crops or culmiferous plants, ſuch as wheat, 
oats, bear, and rye; and of the latter kind are all green 
crops or leguminous plants, ſuch as peaſe, beans, clover, and 
cabbage. 'The firſt having ſmall leaves, and few in number, . 
muſt depend moſtly on the ſoil for their nouriſhment,: and 
. little on the air; eſpecially when their leaves harden, and 
when they begin to perfect their ſeed. The latter, on the 
contrary, having large and abundant leaves, freſh and green 
till they are cut, derive more of their nouriſhment from the 
air than from the ſoil, This too is the caſe with potatoes 
and turnips, which no cultivation could bring to perfection, 
if they ſhould be deprived of their tops. Their bulbous 
roots alſo keep the ſoil in motion, and help to pulyerize and 
make it fertile. It is manifeſt, therefore, that the white and 
exhauſting crops ſhould not come cloſe upon each other, 
without the intervention of ſome of the-green. | 

Beſides changing the crop from white to green, it is 
alſo neceſſary to adapt each to its proper foil. Oats will 
anſwer almoſt on any land; but bear requires it ſhould be 
dry and free. Beans anſwer beſt in land that is ſtrong, 
moiſt, and deep; peaſe, in that which is light and dry, 80 
that the farmer muſt beware of putting any crop in a foil 
that does not ſuit it. 

In the rotation of crops, regard ſhould alſo be had. to 
make the different kinds ſucceed each other, ſo as to fur- 
niſh work at every ſeaſon, but without interfering the one 
with the other. The ſoil, climate, ſeaſon, nearneſs or di- 
ſtance of market, much or little dung, fields being enclo- 
ſed or open, with ſeveral other circumſtances, all tend to 
vary the rotation, as the Judgment of the farmer ſhall di- 
rect him. The period of "reſt, in paſture, muſt depend up- 
on the quantity of dung. 'The more the farmer abounds in 
dung, the oftener he can turn up his ground to advantage, 
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Examples of a proper rotation are as yet rare among the far. 
mers of this county. The only green crop that is generally 
cultivated is potatoes. Grafſes are cultivated by a few,” and 
in no great quantity. The quantity of beans, peaſe, and 
turnips, is alſo inconſiderable, and confined chiefly to the 
diſtrict of Kintyre. According to the ſyſtem which late- 
ly prevailed over all Scotland, the land is generally divided 
into anſield and outfield, ' The ordinary rotation on the firſt 
(which receives moſt of the farm-yard dung) is potatoes, 
bear, oats, oats, and then perhaps beans, bear, oats, while 
it is thought to pay for ſced and labour; after which it 
ſometimes reſts a year or two, before the fame courſe is 
run over. In the outfield, which, in moſt of the county, 
is manured by folding cattle upon it, and in the reſt of it 
by lime, and ſome dung, moſs, or compoſt, the uſual ro- 
tation is, three ſucceſhye crops of oats, and then three or 
four years reſt before the ſame operation is renewed. 

It will eaſily be conceived that this ſyſtem of huſbandry 
muſt be very unproductive, as in fact it is; for the average 
returns of the county cannot be reckoned ſo high as three 
for oats, and fire for bear, The errors are obvious. In 
the fir} place, the farmers plough perhaps twice as much 
as they ought. Of courſe they can do the land but half 
the juſtice it would need; ſo that they diminiſh the graſs 
without adding to the quantity of corn. Then, as they 
have feldom any green crop, except potatoes, they exhauſt 
the ground by a ſucceſſion of white crops ; never leſs than 
one of bear, and two of oats, on the infield, and three of oats 
on the outfield, What beans they ſow, are ſown broadcaſt, 
and never hoed; ſo that they ſeldom do much ſervice to 
the ground; as, when thus ſown, on exhauſted ground, they 
rather encourage than check the weeds. At length, when 
the land is quite exhauſted, and will no longer pay for ſeed 
and labour, it is allowed to reſt in a ſtate in which it can 
hardly produce as much graſs per acre as would ſeed a ſheep. 

3 4 
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in order to rear theſe errors, babe ſhould begin with 
ploughing, perhaps, no more than half the uſual quantity. 
Some of the poorr fields that are diſtant, on high and hang- 
ing grounds, ſhould perhaps be entirely given up; at leaſt any 
farther than is neceſſary to make them good paſture. With 
this view they ſhould be turned up once in the ſeven or eight 
years, after being previouſly limed or manured ; only one crop 
taken, or at moſt two, and then laid down with white clo- 
ver, and other ſuitable graſſes. If, in any farm, this ſhould 
occaſion a ſcarcity of arable land, lower and more level grounds 
may be cultivated, to ſupply the deficiency. Such grounds, 
at a moderate expence, will give # much better return. 

Whatever lands are in tillage ſhould be treated with equal 
- juſtice, and as nearly in the ſame manner as their nature 


will allow. With this view, the diſtinction between infield . , 


and outfield ſhould as much, and as ſoon as poſſible be abo- 
liſhed. The beſt and eaſieſt way of doing this, is by di- 
viding the farms, and ſeparating the farm-houſes which lie 
together, ſo that each may be near the centre of the arable 
land which belongs to it. In this manner all would be- 
come infield, and there would ſoon be no' ſuch thing as 
outfield. The Duke of Argyle has been for many years 
carrying on this ſyſtem on his eſtate in Kintyre; and it has 
been attended with the happieſt conſequences. The land 
is better improved, and the tenants are in a better condi- 
tion. When every one has thus his own diviſion, and all 
contiguous to him, a farm is made to produce more than 
the double of what it did under the old run-rig ſyſtem *. 

As much of our land is at preſent in a poor exhauſted ſtate, 


* As a difference in the ſoil, and a regard to natural diviſions, rendered the 
ſhares ſometimes unequal, the tenants themſelves were allowed to put ſo much 
of the rent of the farm upon one ſhare, and ſo much upon another, as they 
judged to be their relative value, and'then to caſt lots for them. Or, if they 
differed in opinion about the value of any lot, he who offered the moſt for any * 
lot, was allowed by his neighbours to take it at his own valuation, 
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| ſome ſpeedy and effectual method ſhould be taken to rero- 
yer it. For this purpoſe a fallow might be of eſſential ſer- 
ice. But what promiſes to be ſtill more beneficial, in auy 
ground that ſuits. it, is to ſow it with peaſe, and to. plough 
down the crop when in bloſſom. This would immediate- 
ly ſupply. the land with a ſtock. of that vegetable food of 
Which it has been drained by ſevere cropping. After this 
it ſhould. be made a rule, never to take two corn crops in 
ſucceſſion “, but to fix on ſuch a rotation as will in every 
field allow. of alternate crops of white and green, whatever 
may be the particular kinds. N 
Care muſt alſo be taken to let the ground reſt, while 3 it 
is yet in good condition; for, if its ſtrength is greatly ex- 
hauſted, it will be difficult to reſtore it to fertility, Time, 
by the kindneſs of Providence, will no doubt effect the cure, 
but it will do it only after a long period of barrenneſs. / It. 
is better then to ſtop betimes, and to lay down the ground 
in good heart, with graſs ſeeds, either for, hay or paſture, 
The above general hints may ſuffice to direct the judicious 
farmer to a proper ſyſtem of rotation ; but it may perhaps be 
neceſſary to be more particular, in order to convince him how 
much it is his intereſt to attend to them, For this purpoſe, 
a maſs of evidence might be adduced from many parts of the 
kingdom. Ayrſhire, for inſtance (which in ſoii and climate 
reſembles much the lower parts of Argyleſhire, as may rea- 
dily be ſuppoſed from only the Frith of Clyde intervening), 
was about 3o years ago no farther advanced in agriculture 
than we are at preſent; but now agriculture is brought to as 
great perfection in that county as in any part of the king- 
dom. Some intelligent landlords began with a regular and 
judicious rotation, in hopes that their tenants would follow 
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„% Two white crops would give a check to good rich land, but to poor 
« land would be abſolute ruin.” Agricultural Report of Radnor. 
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their example; but tenants are generally tenacious of their 
old cuſtoms, and imagine that what they ſee done well by 
gentlemen is done at a great expence, and that therefore they 
ought not to attempt it. In this caſe the landlords wiſely 
obliged them by covenant to plough no more than one third 


of their arable land in any one year, nor the ſame land more 
than three years ſucceſſively; to ſow a certain quantity of 


graſs ſeeds with the third cropz to mow the graſs one year, 
and to paſture it for five, The tenants conſidered theſe re- | 


ſtrictions as very grievous, till, contrary to their expectation, 
they ſaw that their crops, inſtead of 'being diminiſhed, were 


greatly increaſed, and that the hay and graſs alone were of 


more value than the whole produce of the farm before. 


The advantages of this new ſyſtem were ſo manifeſt, that it 


ſoon became general, and ſtill prevails in Ayrſhire. Nay, 
ſome carried it (till farther, and inſtead of allowing their te- 
nants to plough a third, reſtricted them to a fourth; and it 
is ſaid the crop was ſtill as large as before; as was the caſe 
with the ancient Roman, who, after repeatedly ſharing his 
poſſeſſion with each of his three ſons, found the Pede of 
what he had to be ſtill the ſame, 

If the landlords of this county would enjoin, or rather if 


they could perſuade their tenants to follow ſome ſuch plan - 


as the above, ſo far as the ſoil and ſeaſon would admit, it 


would be productive of the greateſt good. It has indeed 


been objected to the Ayrſhire plan, that as it allows the te- 
nant to break up the ground but twice in 18 or 19 years, the 
ordinary term of a leaſe, he may become careleſs during the 
laſt courſe, when he cannot look for the full benefit of his 
improvement. If this objeCtion ſhall be thought to have 
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Agricultural Report of Ayrſhire,—Statiſtical account of a pariſh in For» 
far (IX. 136.) ſays, A third, or certainly leſs than half the ſame farm, 
* yields more, and better grain, than the whole did 30 or 40 years ago." 
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much force in it, the term allowed for paſture might be ſhort- 
ened, without much injury to the land or to the landlord. 
When the tenant is reſtricted, or rather adviſed *, as to the 
quantity he ploughs, and the number and kind of crops which 
he takes, the land cannot be run out, although the period of 
reſt ſhould be ſhorter. Yet it is doubtful whether'the farmer 
would be a gainer by this meaſure; as land pays ſo well for 
at leaſt a reaſonable time of reſt, by giving better crops after- 
wards, and yielding in the meantime good nn with no 
expence or trouble. 

A few years ago, a proprieter in this county, bogs to 
convince his tenants of the advantage of laying down their 
ground'in heart, and giving it longer reſt, took one of their 
fields, which was contiguous to him, into his own hands; 
and after manuring and dreſſing it well, laid it down with 
graſs ſeeds, and paſtured it for five years. When he began 
to turn it up after this reſt, the tenants, ſtruck with the rich 
appearance which its mould had aſſumed, requeſted to have 
it back, which he told them they might, at 20l. for that year, 
or 151, per annum for four years. They choſe the latter; 
and the firſt crop was ſo rich, that after they had cut it down, 
he told them he would give 4ol. for it. Had it been. in til- 
lage during the five years it reſted, it would not have yielded 
ſo much, beſides ſeed and labour; ſo that all the paſture got 
from it was ſo much clear gain, 


* 
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* Any abſolute reſtrictions upon the ſarmer can hardly be recommended, 
even if they ſhould appear to be for his intereſt, as ſo much depends upon 
ſoil, ſeaſon, market, manure, and other matters, that he muſt be often direct- 
ed by circumſtances, and in many things left to exerciſe his own judgment, 
and to follow his own diſcretion, A few inſtructions and a few examples 
may convince him that his own intereſt, as well as that of the landlord, is 
promoted by attending as much as poſſible to a regular rotation. Towards 
the end of a leaſe, however, ſome reſtriftions may be neceſſary to prevent 
the tenant from running out the ground. 
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But in-order 20/place-the difference between. the- preſent 
and propoſed ſyſtem in a ſtill clearer point of view, let us 
ſuppoſe a farm of 48 acres arable, managed firſt in the ou, 
way, and then in the other, nnen 
bee gen e 


; T Firſt State. TTY 53 
[18 Heres 8 oats, 3 bolls per acre, at at 166. L. 43 4 
- 3 do. potatoes, at gl. per are 27 S - 


3 do. beans, at 3]. per acrec, n 

6 do- bear, 4 bolls per acre, at 20s, nn 

18 do. ley; = s yer gere 9 1 — 4 10 
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48 9 nr 2 L. 110 14 
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ieee cats. Chotleplinars WIGW L. 25 12 0 
( 3 do, potatoes, at 121, per acre, 36 0 0 
rh Mg Ls Doping gia „ 
54 do. bear, 6 bolls per acre, at 20. 32 0 © 


16 | 103 16 © 
55 acres hay, at 4. $15 OY 
264 do, rey Aoles „ 


48 
Add ning of bel and abour on 14 aces, as Bio ond 
172 16 


5 Dikerenee in favour of ſecond fate, . La, 2 


Hers Wo Produ vf 10 ae u the he me i mung 
equal to that of 48 in the firſt; and the hay and graſs, with 
all the advantages of beef, mutton, butter, cheeſe, and dung, 
attending them, is ſo much clear profit, which may be cheap- 
ly eſtimated at conſiderably more than Gal. 28. as above. Let 
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the return in the firſt is ſtated rather higher than the average 
of this epunty, and in the laſt it is ſtated a great deal lower 
than the average produce of ' thoſe places in CON new 
ſyſtem propoſed is obſerved “. 5 

It is true, this ſyſtem cannot be followed. to the beſt ad- 
vantage till the land is firſt encloſed ; but as that is likely to 
take much time, green crops might in the meantime be rai- 
ſed, though with leſs adyantage, and the cattle winter-herd- 
ed. This would infer little trouble, in a great part of Kin- 
tyre eſpecially, where they ate generally all houſed at night. 
Green crops. are raiſed in great quantities in the neighbour- 
hqod of Aberdeen, on ground moſtly unencloſed. | 

Upon the _ the proper POO of arable ns 


4 


— 9 —_ 


MES 


* * 


* In Ayrſhire it is uſual to have 10 or 12 Wincheſter quarters (or nearly 
Kintyre bolls) of gats, arid 6 or 8 of bear and bcans, per acre; and from 161. 
10 201. worth of potatoes, Agr. Rep. 

The effe&s of a judicious rotation are ſtill more manifeſt i in ſome parts f 
Perthſhire, on the other ſide of us, where they have on clay ſoils, 1. Fallow, 
with lime and dung ; 2. Wheat; 3. A green crop; 4. Bear; $5, Clover; 
6. Oats; and on light ſoils, peaſe inſtead of beans; and where the return is from 
8 to 10 bolls (Liplithgow) of wheat and bear, and from 10 to 12 of oats and 
beans, per pere. Stat. Acc. XIV. 218,fere, as there is no reſt, the more 
muſt be aſcribed to rotation, although much muſt always depend on manure, 
and ſkill, and pains, in the cultivation. 

The following rotation, alſo without reſt, except ſometimes perhaps a fal- 
low, has heen ſucceſſively practiſed in other parts of the ſame county, © The 
* land is encloſed and divided into 4 parts: the hiſtory of one is the hiſtory 
of the whole. 1. A ſummer. fallow, if the ground be ſoul ; or, if clean, 
« peaſe, potatoes, and turnip ; 2. All the dung of the farm, with barley and 
„ grafs ſeeds; 3. Graſs; 4. Oats; then recommence. By adhering to this 

plan, the oats have already yielded the 12th, and the barley the 16th re- 
« turn; and as no two white crops immediately ſugceed one another, the 

ground can never be exhauſted.” Stat. Ace, IX, 249. 

A few in our own county who have begun to raiſe green crops, and attend 
to a proper rotation, have already doubled their returns. By this means Mr. 
Lamont of Knockdow gets from 8 to 10 bolls of bear, and frog 6 to 8 uf 
o3ts, from the acre. das. Arc, V. 466. * 


f 
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may be comprehended under the following genpral heads: 
1. Lay the lands dry, by proper furrows, drains, ot by the 
application of ſand, or other corrective ſubſtances; according 
2s the wetneſs proceeds from rains, ſprings and wet bottom, 
or from a ſpongy ſurface. 2. Keep it clean by fallowing, or 
fallowing crops, hocing, and weeding., 3. Keep it rich by 
manure; to which green crops are molt conducive. 4. At- 
tend to a proper rotation of crops z white and green alter- 
nately; and theſe varied according to the nature of the ſoil 
to which the crop, and even the manure, ſhould always be 
ſuited, 5. Sow all ſeeds. only when the ground is moderate · 
ly dry; eſpecially if it be clay foil, which, if poſſible, ſhould 
not even be ploughed when it is wet. 6. Change frequent- 
ly the ſeeds of all kinds of grain and roots, as otherwiſe they 
will ſoon degenerate. , 


#-- 4.8 


"FR IV. -/ the Crops commonly cultivated. . y 


Tux kind of grain that is raiſed in greateſt quantity in 
this county are oats, as they grow in poor exhauſted ſoil 
that would yield no other crop. The quantity raiſed, hows 
ever, is not equal to the conſumption of the county. About 
25, 00 bolls of oatmeal may be yearly imported to the con- 
tinent of Argyle. But if the land were properly cultivated, 
and the arable part of ſheep farms kept in tillage, the coun- 
try might probably ſpare as much as it now needs, or ſup- 
port a much greater number of people. Oatmeal uſed to be 
the principal food of the inhabitants: but of late the bulk of 
them live moſtly upon potatoes; of which they commonly 
take at leaſt two meals out of three, in the day, for nine or 
ten months in the year. 

Till of late, the ſmall black oats was che kind generally 


ſown, Now it is moſtly given up, except in ſome moun- 
tainous farms, where it is raiſed chiefly for feeding out-lying 
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cattle in winter. For this purpoſe it anſwers well, as it is 
eaſily carried, and the grain adheres firmly to the ſtalk, which 


is not ſo coarſe as that of other corn. Of this corn it took 2 


1-half bolls to make one of meal. Some ſay it took more. 
The Blainſley oats are the; moſt common kind in uſe at 
preſent. As they come from a poor cold ſoil, their condition 
is rather meliorated in this county, and they ſucceed well: for 
vegetables, like animals, will always thrive when brought 
from worſe to better ſoil or climate. It is probable, how- 


ever, that almoſt all the money ſent out of the county for 


this ſeed might be ſaved, by raiſing ſeed in the high and hil- 
ly parts of it, and bringing it from thence to the low parts 
along the ſhores. - Hardly any two counties in Scotland dif- 
fer more in ſoil and climate, than the e and lower parts 
of this county differ from one another. 

Poliſh gats were uſed much a few years, and anſwered 
well, eſpecially on clay, or wet moſſy ground; as the thick- 
neſs of their huſk would fave them where other oats would 


* periſh, But they were found to be apt to ſhake, if not cut 


down before they appeared to be fully ripe ; which the far- 


mer was unwilling to do; and therefore he often ſuffered. 


They are ſown, therefore, in leſs quantities than they were; 
which, perhaps, they ought not, as they ſuit low moſſy 
grounds, ripen early, and yield a great quantity of meal. 
The loſs of cutting them before they appear to be quite ripe, 
is not conſiderable ; as all grain continues to ripen for ſome 
days after it is cut, till all the ſap in the ſtalk is dried up. 
On poor ſoil, however, _ do not thrive ſo well as the 
Blainſley. 8 
The red (or Peebles) oats have been lately introduced by 
a few gentlemen; and, ſo far as they have been tried, have 
anſwered well. They ſeem to agree with the (oil and cli- 
mate, ripen early, meal well, and are not apt to ſhake. 
All kinds of ſeed, eſpecially oats, require to be frequently, 
2 


* 
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changed; Aki which they will foon degenerate ; White 
oats ſown for a number of years on the ſame ground, will 
not only become ſmaller, but much mixed with black, being 


impregnated, perhaps, with the farina of black-oats in other 


fields, When it is not convenient to renew them by bring- 
ing a change of ſeed from a diſtance, it will be of uſe, if 
they can be got clean, to take them from any farm of a 
poorer and colder ſoil in the neighbourhood z or even in the 
ſame farm, when, as is commonly the caſe, there are ſięlds 
of very different ſoils, to change the ſeed of the one to the 
other, that is of an oppoſite quality, will be of great ſervice, 
In ground that is newly cultivated, ſeed keeps longer from 
degenerating; than in ground which has been long in tillage z 
which ought to be a conſiderable motive for bringing more 
ſuch ground, from time to time, into cultivation. 


Bear, or bigg (improperly called barley), requires a ſoil 
that is dry, mellow, clear of weeds, and well manured. Jt 
is raiſed in large quantities, and with great avidity, on all 
lands ſuppoſed to be in condition to bear it. Indeed, the 
great object of the farmer, eſpecially in the lower parts of 
the county, is to raiſe as much of this grain as he can, as it 
always finds a ready market for the uſe of the diſtiller. This 
tempts him often to ſow it on land ſo ill prepared to receive 
it, that it yields a very unprofitable crop. It is generally 
ſown after potatoes, and alſo after beans (where beans are 
raiſed), with ſuch manure as can be afforded after ſerving 
the potatoes. If a great part of the ground thus allotted for 
bear were put under oats, it would certainly turn to mort 
account; as the land that will not give five returns of bear, 
would give more than ſeven of oats. ' This, too, would 
ſuperſede the neceſſity of our impagting almoſt any meal 
into the county; and make us ſtill greater gainers, by let- 
ſening our quantity of whiſky; for this horrible enemy to 
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life », to health, to ſood, to induſtry, and to virtue, will get 
almoſt all we can raiſe of it, whatever may be the quantity. 
In many parts of the low country, where ſarming is bet - 
ter underſtood than here, oats, and not bear, is what is al» 
ways ſown aſter potatoes. A ſe have occaſionally follow- 
ed this practice here, and found their intereſt in it. Oat- 
meal will always find a ready market, as well as bear. The 
only difference is the trouble and expence of manufactu- 
"ring it. This prevents even fome of the bear from being 
made into meal oftener than it is: for the mill dues upon 
bear are often a 12th part, When upon'oats, they ate but a 
16th or 20th. But ſuppoſing the medium charge on both 
grains to be only the laſt, is it not too heavy a tax on the 
farmer to give a 16th or 26th of his whole crop to the mil- 
ler y? Till farmers/get grinding as well as thraſhing machines 
(which, in an age of ſo much ſcience and ingenuity, may 
ſoon be expected 4), this burden might be lightened, and 
the ſervitude of thirlage every where aboliſhed, ſinee the ma- 
chinery of milns is ſo much improved, that they can now 
diſpatch as much work in an hour as formerly in a day. 
Landlords ſhould unite in doing wi tht can be done to 
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* The poet obſerves, that it is 
„Strange that a man 
„Should put an enemy into his mouth 
« To ſteal away his brains.“ 
'Fut the enemy is not always ſatisfied with the brains: he often makes the 
whole body his victim, and even extends his power to this victim's progeny. 
A late writer, aſter obſerving that diſtilled ſpirits check the growth of the 
human body, juſtly remarks, that “the inhabitants of the mountains of Scot- 
land have fallen much ſhort of the ſtature and robuſt habit of body of their 
anceſtors, within this laſt century, during which they have RE Taal 
with the 1till,” Macpherſon's Intred. to Hiſt, of Brit. 

in Ayrſhire, the expence oſi drying and grinding oats is only 6d. per quar- 
ter (nearly a Kintyre boll). Ay>ſtire Ref ort. 

+ Mills to grind by means of. a hurſe, and by the hand, have lately been 


invented in England, and may probably be brought ſoon to ſuch perſeRion at 
to be fit for general uſe. 
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encourage the raiſing of oats in preference to bear, and to 
the manufacturing of bear into meal inſtead of whiſky. This 
would be a: mean of making 15 or 20, 0l. that nom go 
out of the county every year ſor meal, take another courſe, 
and circulate moſtly into their on pockets. It would alſo 
check an evil that is growing at an alarming rate, and pre- 
&rvo the health, induſtry, and ſobriety of their people. 

BZut it is to be regretted that many landlords diſcover a 
very high degree of inattention, and a very ſhort· ſighted po- 
licy in theſe matters. They are too much diſpoſed, in ge- 
neral, to favour diſtilling and dram-houſes; and, when act 
ing as juſtices of the peace, they are ſeldom inclined to in- 
flict due penalty on thoſe who follow theſe oceupations with- 
out a licence. They ſay, that diſtilling ſnould be encoura- 
ged, as it will bring the tenant a good price for his bear; 
and imagine, that a man Who keeps à dram-houſe will be 
able to pay a better rent than he could do otherwiſe. They 
do not conſider, that all the pram made into wWhiſky is as 
much loſt to every uſeful purpoſe us if it were "eaſt into the 
ſea ; that the money which it brings to the diſtiller, and 
ſrom him to the tenant, is, in fact, a heavy tax upon their 
eſtates (upon which the liquor is conſumed), and that, if 
it were not for this, the money ſo ſpent would have been 
laid out in improving the land, and bettering the circum- 
ſtances of the inhabitants, after which it would have found 
its way to the landlord with accumulated advanzapes, as the 
price of meal and other uſeful commodities furniſhed by his 
lands. The landlord who encourages a ſtill or a dram-houſe, 
puts it perhaps in the power of ane to pay. him a few. pounds 
more rent than he could do otherwiſe; but in doing ſo, 
he may put it out" of the power of 50'or 100 others to do 
him or themhſclves that juſtice which they could have other- 


wiſe done with caſe ; and thus i may loſe a Wees times 
more than he gains. 


'Li 
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A landlord in Kintyre, a few years ago, allowed a miller 
on his eſtate and in his neighbourhood to keep a dram- 
' houſe, as ſmiths and millers too often do, to the great pre- 
judice of tenants and all around them. The quantity re- 
tailed in this dram-houſe (as the writer was informed by 
the furniſher) was a 20 pint caſk in the week, This, at 
2d, the gill, will amount in the year to 1381. 131. 4d. It 
is moderate to rate the loſs of time and induſtry at the like 
ſum, and to ſtate the whole loſs: at 2771. 68. Gd.; and as it 
was a place of little reſort, almoſt all the liquor muſt have 
been drunk by the gentleman's own workmen and tenants. 
He {aw his work neglected, and his workmen in rags; and, 
at the end of the year, put a ſtop to a practice which would 
have OW beggared half the neighbourhood. , All landlords 

would follow the fame courſe, if they would duly conſider 
their own intereſt, and the evil.conſequences of theſe ſhops 
of poiſon. 

Bear, when well EY Mae makes rd whole 
and palatable bread * ; but a harſh and unwholeſome ſpirit. 
But * greateſt evil of this ſpirit is, that it poſſeſſes, it would 
ſeem, more than any other liquor, the dreadfu] quality of 
creating a quick and ſtrong habit; which, like the uſe of to- 
bacco, excites an uneaſy craving, that leads to exceſs and de- 
pravity, and often ends in death. The wiſdom of our ſenators 
could never be better employed than in deviſing ſome means 
to put a ſtop to the alarming progreſs of this horrid evil over 


* 
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© « Among the Romans, barley (or bear) bread was the food of gladiator, 
« to give them flrength'; it was alſo a favourite of the Greeks, __ W 
« crates has written in its praiſe.'" ' Pinkerton's Hiſlor p. 

It is remarkable, that bear, in ſome of the higher and more inland parts of 
the county, renders more meal than in ſome of the lower parts along the 
ſhore, The writer has met with a ſimilar obſervation in ſome fatiſfical ac- 
| Tount, where the ſact was accounted for from the grain pe and 4.4, 

more wy on "_ *** and colder * 
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all the kingdom. Raiſing the duty upon whiſky almoſt to a 
prohibition, and taking off that upon ale, might occaſion per- 
haps ſome diminution of the national revenue, but make a 
vaſt addition to national virtue, induſtry, and good order. 
The temporary ſtop put to diſtilling this year, in conſe- 
quence of the alarm of a ſcarcity, has been attended with 
ſuch happy effects, that every good citizen would wiſh it were 
ſtopped for ever, or at leaſt laid under ſevere reſtrictions, 
Many diſtricts which formerly wanted bread, have at preſent 
enough, and to ſpare, Above 20, ooo bolls have been yearly 
converted into whiſky on the continent of this county. One 
half of this evil fell to the ſhare of Kintyre, and above a 
third of it to che pariſh of Campbelton, which uſed to di- 
til near 8000 bolls. The loſs of ſo much bread is, how- 
ever, a light evil, when compared with all the other miſ- 
chiefs that muſt follow the drinking of more than half a mil 
lion Scotch pints of what has been properly termed infernal 
liquor. Landlords and legiſlators, unite your efforts, and 
check, ere it be too late, this enormous and increaſing evil. 


Potatoes have been long and much cultivated in this county, 
where they may be well ſaid to be the flaff of bread; for 


moſt of the inhabitants live chiefly upon them for more than' 


three fourths of the year. Of late they have learned to keep 
them freſh and good all the year round, by laying them up 
dry in winter, and by ſpreading them in the. end of ſpring 


on a clean floor, and frequently turning them to prevent 


their growing. There is no better way of uſing them than 
in their natural ſtate z but for the ſake of variety, a part of 
them, before they begin to grow, may be converted to fa- 
rina or meal, and uſed in bread v. F 


ad — 


* The following recipe for waking yott bread was nan publiſhed by 
the Board of Agricultute. 
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TochitimbaiweateG pointas;ie a Rule and ealp progelis 
The potatocs are well waſhed, and grated down to pulp, ei- 
ther by a grater, or in a {mall hand mill, ſuch as is uſed 
by many for peeling off the ſkin. This pulp is then put in- 
to a hair-fieve, and repeatedly mixed with cold water, till the 
trainings are clear, and the fabrous part perfedtly diveſted 
of the farina or 'mealy ſubſtance, The fibrous part may then 
be ſet aſide for the uſe of hogs or cows, and the ſtramed 
liquor ſuffered to ſettle, after which the brown coloured was 
ter is poured off, and freſh water afterwards repeatedly mix- 
ed with the ſediment, and poured off after it ſettles, till the 
water comes off perfectly clear. The ſediment (of which 
the pureſt will be at the bottom) is then ſufficiently dried 
by the ſun, or in an oven; and as ſoon. as may be, to pre» | 
vent its ſouring. When thoroughly dry, and put in a bag 
near the fire, or in any dry place, it will probably keep for 
years, being in every reſpect the ſume as ſtarch. The quan- 
tity of meal thus obtained, will in ſame meaſure depend on 
the kind of potatoes, one kind being more mealy than ano- 
ther. In general one pound of meal may be got from ſo- 
ven or eight of potatoes. An equal half of this meal (or even 
2 Oy mixed with wheaten flour, and fermented with yelt®, 


* 
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To any given weight of flour, add balf the . of potztocs. Let the 
4% potatoes be well boiled, peeled, and maſhed, Mix them with the flour 
4 whilſt warm, then add the yeaſt, and proceed as in the common method of 
„% making bread, making it up as dry as poſſible,” —13 Lb. ef flour made wy 
t-half Ib. of bread; 18 of flour, and 9 of potatoes, made 29 f- half Ib. 
the flour, three parts were of wheat aud one of barley. 

* The following receipt ſor making yeſt has appeared in FT) publics 
fions. 

„ Doil potatoes (the mealy kind the beſt) one pornd ſor every quart of 
« yeſt you "wiſh to make. When boiled, ſcin and maſh them. Mix as much 
« of the water in which they were boiled, as will reduce them to the conſiſten- 


.« op of yeſt. Then, for every quart of yaſt, put in two ounces of the coarſeſt 
brown ſugar, and, when in a luke warm ſtate, two or three table ſpoonſuls 
« of good new beer yeſt for each pound of potatocs, Keep it ſtirring and 
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makes very ſine and cheap bread. The white uf a few eggs 
may be added to małe it riſe the better. The meal of pota- 
toes may alſo ſerve inſtead of flour in all kinds of paſtry work. 


The farmers generally raiſe their potatoes in drills, and 


the poor (who have neither Horſe nor plough) in lazy beds. 


The largeſt potatoes are commonly choſen for ſeed, and cut 
with atleaſt one eye to every ſet. Near two bolls (10 barrels) 
of ſeed are allowed for the acre, hen the potatoes are large, 


che return is commonly from nine to twelve ſeeds; but ſome- 


times, though rarely, fifteen or ſixteen. - They are planted 


in the end of April or beginning of May, and taken up in 
the end of October when the crops are withered. 


The ſeed of potatoes requires to bè frequently. changed, as 


after a few years they are neither ſo large nor ſo prolific; 


though they are better taſted than when firſt introduced. 
They may, however, like other plants, be kept the longer 
from degenerating, by planting them pen in new ground, 
and ſhifting them from that to what has been long in til- 
lage, and vice verſa . The kinds are continually ſhifting, 


Wo a a6. 


« warm for 24 hours, or till it has dowe fermenting, when it will be fit for 
* uſe; but if older the better. It will keep in bottles for ſeveral months.” 
Whether the prolific quality of potatoes, when they degenerate; can be 
renewed or increaſed by raifing them from the ſeed or apple, is a.queſtion 
about which there are very different opinions, and muſt be decided by fur- 
ther experiments. The only one made by the writer was far from anſwer - 
ing his expeRations. But as the matter deſerves to be better aſcertained, jt 
may be proper to give the following directions (from the Georgical Eſſays). 
„Take a bunch of the potato apples when ripe. Hang them up in a dry 
* warm place duting winter. In February, ſeparate the ſeeds from the pulp, 
« by waſhing the apples in water, and preſſing them with the-fingers, Then 
dry the ſeeds upon paper. In April ſow theſe ſeeds in drills, in a bed of 
earth well prepared. When the plants are about an inch high, draw the 
earth up to them with a hoe, in order to lengthen their main roots, When 
they are about 3 inches high, dig them up with a ſpade, and leparate them 
* carefully from each other. Then plant Gem out in a piece of freſh ground 
* well manured and trenched, leaving bout 26 inches from one plant to ano- 


: 
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The moſt common at preſent are, the Scotch-gray, the lady- 
-white, and pink-eye. The properties of good potatoes are, 
to be numerous, large, clean and dry; 0 en en to 
keep well. 

The diſeaſe called the curl has ot you donors nine 
in this county; owing probably to our changing the ſeed 
ſo often, and planting much of it in new moſſy ground; 
which in other parts is found to be the beſt preventative. 
This ſhould be a ſtrong motive for the improvement of waſte 

We have got ſome of an carly, and ſome of a late kind 
of potato, which is not apt to ſhoot even in the beginning 
of ſummer. When theſe ſhall become more common, they 
will help to bee the year meet with more 
eaſe than at preſent. 

Our potatoes are moſt commonly planted on poor ground, 
after a crop of od The ground is firſt ploughed in winter 
or early in ſpring *, and again a ſhort time before it is planted. ' 
It is alſo twice harrowed in the intervals. Before the potatoes 
are planted the ground is formed into drills, from thirty to 
thirty-ſix inches aſunder ; the dung is laid in the furrows be- 
tween them, generally over, but ſometimes under the ſets, 
which are placed from (ix to eight inches diſtant f. The drills 
ate then ſplit to either fide, and the new drills formed. over 


* 


« ther, As they advance in growth give them one or two hoe ing By this 
management, the potatoes will in one ſeaſon come to the ſize of hen's eggs, 
« and the haulm will be as vigorous as if ſets had been planted.” 

| « Potatoes may be raiſed from the excreſcence that grows on the ſtem more 
« eaſily than from the apples, and with more certainty of getting the ſame 
«Tpecies.” Stirling ſbire Report. 

* This ſhould be done in four bout ridges (the ſize of a drill), which will 
keep the ground drier, and expoſe a greater ſurface to the froſt and air, than 
when the ground is laid down in broad and flat ridges, ; 

+ The potatoes when ſet above the dung are thought . 
er, but not ſo large or luxuriant. 
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the potatoes where the furrows were before. In about three 
weeks after this, the ground is harrowed acroſs the drills; 
and after the plants are come up, the earth is taken from 
them with the plough ; ſoon after it is put to them; and af- 
ter this they are twice hoed, earthing up the ſoil about the 
plants as much as may be, and going over it with the hand- 
hoe, to help any deficiency after the plough, and to deſtroy 
weeds. 

Some lay on the dung before the, firſt, and ſome before the 
ſecond ploughing. In this way it is more intimately mixed 
with the ground, and will be of more ſervice to the ſucceed- 
ing crop, than when laid in one place in the bottom of the 
drill, where much of its ſubſtance muſt ſink down beyond 
the reach of the plough. When the dung is mixed with the 
earth, the potatoes are drier ; but they grow larger when all 
the dung is cloſe to them. The addition to the quantity will 
not, however, compenſate for the defect in the quality. 

What we call our infield ground is in general well adapt- 
ed for potatoes; light, dry, and well pulverized, by being in 
conſtant tillage. But ſome of the outfield grounds are more 
ſtiff, and when planted with potatoes would need a. croſs- 
ploughing between the two which are given to that crop at 
preſent. A little lime, if given at that time to ſuch grounds, 
would alſo be of ſervice ; but not to ground that is poor and 

” friable, 

In any part of a field that inclines to be wet, i is bene to 
dibble in the potatoes into about half the depth of the drill, 
than to lay them in the bottom, where they will be apt to 
periſh. Perhaps they are in general buried too deep at pre- 
ſent, which makes them long of coming up, and later of ri- 
pening, than ſuch as are planted at the ſame time in lazy 
beds. 

In raiſing potatoes in lazy beds it is not kb to make 
the beds too wide, and the furrows too narrow; by which 

t M 
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means a great deal of cold till or gravel muſt often be raiſed 
to, give them the ſecond covering. It would be better to 
make the bed narrower, and the furrow wider, than thus to 
raiſe unproductive earth, and endanger the burying of good 
earth again in place of it. 

As the eaſieſt way of bringing in waſte grounds is by 
planting them with potatoes, the poor ſhould be encouraged 
and aſſiſted in carrying on this improvement, as far as they 
can do it with ſafety and to advantage. Cottagers might of- 
ten plant more potatoes towards the end of May than they 
have dung for, as ferns, nettles, and other weeds, might be 
got in abundance to cover them immediately before they get 
the ſecond ſtratum ; and this would prove a ſufficient manu- 
ring. 

The rich as well as the poor, the farmer as well as the 
cottager, ſhould raiſe as much as they can of this valuable 
root, as it is not only a profitable crop itſelf, but puts the 
ground in the beſt order for yielding other crops. Potatoes, 
when they can be ſpared, make excellent food for cows and 
horfes, and help to keep them cool and healthy when feeding 
on dry ſtraw. They are alſo good, when boiled, for fatten- 
ing hogs and poultry. In Kintyre the working horſes are ge- 
nerally fed one end of the day with potatoes. From 15 to 18 
Ib. or about a third of a Kintyre peck, makes a good and 
cheap meal for a horſe, Near the ſame quantity, morning 
and evening, with a very little ſtraw, will ſufficiently main- 
tain a milk cow. From the greater ſolidity of potatoes, per- 


* 


The ſollowing method of manuring potatoes in moſſy ground is men- 
tioned in the Statiſtical Account of 8ymington, and deſerves to be known. 
4+ Before winter the beds are coyered with 6 or 8 inches of moſs out of the 
„ furrows. After being thus expoſed to the winter ſroſts, in March or April, 
« the ſurface, when tolerably dry, is burned, the aſhes ſpread for manure, 
and potatoes aſterwards dibbled in; after which they get a ſecond cover- 
ing out of the furrow, 9s uſual, when they are ſpringing out of the ground,” 
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haps an acre of it will go as far in feeding cattle as an gere 
of turnips, or of any other green food; but it takes mags 
trouble to dig and houſe it. 

Some in this county were, above 20 Yeats ago, in the uſe 
of extracting a ſpirit from potatoes. The quantity which 
it yielded was conſiderable z but happily the quality was ſo 
bad as to diſcourage the continuance of ſo ruinous a practice. 
The quality, however, was _ e by r it till 
it was of proper age. 

| Beans delight in deep moiſt ſoil, and grow beſt in 2 wet 
ſeaſon. They are not yet cultivated much-in-any part of this 
county except Kintyre, They are commonly ſown after the 
middle of March, generally on poor oat ſtubble, and plough- 
ed down; but ſometimes the ground is firſt ploughed, and 
the beans harrowed in afterwards, Unleſs the ground be too 
wet, the firſt method anſwers beſt, as beans require to be 
ſown deeper than any other grain. They make a: godd,-in- 
termediate crop between oats and bear, eſpecially in- Riff elay 
grounds that would not ſuit ſome other green erops. But in- 
ſtead of ſowing them broadcaſt, they ought: to be ſown in 
drills, This method, in poor ſoil, ſuch as they generally get, 
would give a better crop, deſtroy the weeds, pulverize the 
ſoil, and put it in better condition for the ſuceceding crop. 
Beans, when ſown broadcaſt, rather encourage tlian deſtroy 
weeds, Wannen 1 1 
which is ſeldom the caſe. d 0 L b bs of 

When ſown in FOO the land lin the better of two, o ad- 
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* The proceſs is very ſimple. The potatoes ate boiled to a a e 
which is diluted with hot water, and ſlrained. The maſs ig then mixed with 
a little malt (which is perhaps not neceſſary), in order to make it ferment 
the better with barm; and when the fermentation ceaſes, it is diſtilled i in the 
ifual way. According to experiments made elſewhere, it'is ſuid Wat 50 Ib. 
weight of potatoes will yield five quarts of highly reQified ſpirits, 1 | 
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ings z one at the end of harveſt, the other at the time of ſow- 
ing. The ſeed may be thrown into every third furrow, which 
will be a proper diſtance for the drills; 


Praſe are frequently ſown, but in no great quantity. A dry 
ſoil and ſeaſon agree beſt with them. Some ſow them along 
with the beans, which in poor ſoil gives a better chance of 
covering the ground, and checking the growth of weeds. 
They are alſo more eafily dried by being mixed with the 
beans. In this way too one or other of the crops will ſuit 
the ſeaſon, whether wet or dry. When peaſe are ſown by 
themſelves, it would be a good improvement, in poor run-out 
ſoil, to plough them down when in full bloom. The ſmall 
gray pea, which we OY ſow, anſwers beſt for 4 
n net Ae 


en es endes de y ils 6n the Mast Kim. 
tyre, but in no other part of the county. It is well adapted 
to ſuch ſoils; and, if it got more juſtice, might be no unpro- 
fitable crop. It is not, however, in much eſtimation; and 
the quantity ſown at preſent is ſo inconſiderable as hardly to 
rt ce ä 


e e contey; butabie?: 
— only about 3oool. worth of yarn being ex- 
ported from the continent, chiefly from Kintyre. It is fown 
about the end of April, or beginning of May, generally after 
potatoes, or on other land that is clean and in good condi- 
tion, at the rate of about ten or eleven pecks to the acre. 
Three ſtones from the peck is reckoned an ordinary crop; 
four a good one; ſome get five; and the value from 108. to 
12s, the ſtone, There is one mill for dreſſing lint in Kin- 
tyre, and another in Lorn z but in Kintyre, the farmers ge- 
nerally dreſs their lint at home, after the harveſt is conclu- 
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ded. This may be owing much to the high charge made for 
dreſſing it in the mill, being 28. 6d. the ſtone, and drams, or 
about 1-4th of the value of the lint, Proprietors of land are 
much intereſted in correcting every thing which diſcourages 
the farmer from raiſing more of this valuable crop. Had we 
more mills, the charge might be reduced by a competition; 
Were it, as in other places“, ſo low as 18. 6d. the ſtone, it 
would encourage the farmer to raiſe a greater quantity. 

Few things would contribute more to the advantage of 
this county than the raiſing a great quantity of flax, for 
which our ſoil and climate are well adapted. Our climate is 
warm and moiſt ; and we have a great deal of good ſandy | 
loam, which is the beſt ground for flax. If the culture of 
this plant were extended as far as the other operations of the 
farmer would allow; or if the ground, when tilled, were let 
to the poor, or to perſons who, as in Holland, would make 
it their ſole buſineſs to attend to it; it would prove an im- 
menſe benefit to the county, and furniſh employment to the 
poor, eſpecially to the female part of them, in every ſtage of 
its manufacture f. When the crop is 4olerably good, the 
produce of a ſingle acre may be eſtimated at 151. on the field, 
at 201. when it comes from the mill, at Gol. when ſpun into 
yarn, and at more than 160l. when wrought into cloth, and 
bleached., Thus 1000 acres (which would be but 40 to eve- 
ry pariſh on the continent) would yield materials for a n 
produce of 100, oool. 

The attention of the farmer, and the induſtry of the poor, 
ſhould therefore be directed, as much as poſſible, to a matter 
of ſo great and general importance. When this ſhall be the 


1 


Agricultural Report of Angus and Forfar ſays, it is prepared in the mill 
for the heckle, at from 18. 4d. to 18. 6d. the ſtone. 

+ ln the higher parts of Perthſhire, adjoining to this county, the ordinary 
farmers commonly pay all their rent by the ſales of linen yarn. 
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caſe, the minds of ſome of our land-owners, who now depos 
pulate their eſtates, will be more enligatened ; and they will 
perceive that the riches. or productiveneſs of their eſtates 
muſt depend more on the number of the people, than of the 
ſheep, by which they are occupied. It is certain, that nei- 
ther paſturing, nor agriculture alone, can make any country 
ſo rich and proſperous by themſelves, as when they are con- 


joined with manufacture and with commerce. But theſe 


cannot be, carried on in any place which does not abound 
with people. 

As the culture of flax is not yet well underſtood by the 
greateſt number of thoſe who raiſe it in this county, it may 
be proper to give a few-direCtions on the ſubject, Care 
muſt be taken to have good ſeed, plump, freſh, and of a 
bright ſhining colour. The brighter in colour, and the hea- 
vier, the better. That which, when bruiſed, appears of a 
light or yellowiſh green, and freſh in the heart, oily, and not 
dry, and ſmells and taſtes well, and not fuſty, may be de- 
pended on. That from Riga is reckoned the beſt. . Dutch 
ſeed is alſo reckoned good. But if the ſeed come from Ame- 
rica, it ſhould be from the provinces to the north of Phila- 
delphia. Choice muſt then be made of ſuitable ground for 
it. A deep ſandy loam, in good heart, clean, and well pul- 
verized, is the beſt. It anſwers well on rich ley. ground, as 
it will be free of weeds; or after a good crop of turnips, po- 
tatoes, or other cleanſing crop. 

The ſeed ſhould be ſown when the ground i is neither too 
wet nor too dry, and harrowed in, like clover, with a ſhort- 
teethed harrow, after the ground has been firſt broke and 
ſmoothed by another harrow. This will prevent any of the 
ſeed ſrom going too deep, and make it come up equally. It 
is better to ſow rather thick than thin; for, if too thin, it 
will branch; and the goodneſs of the crop will depend on its 
running into long fine ſtalks, without branches. 
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The ground, after ſowingy ſhould be well clodded, and 
then rolled, to prevent its being hurt by drought. When 
three or four inches long, the crop muſt be carefully weeded, 
and as little injury as poſſible done to it by the feet, or other- 
wiſe, The crop ſhould not be allowed to ripen ſo much as 
is commonly done at preſent *. It ſhould be pulled when 
the ſtalk begins to turn yellow, as ſoon as it has loſt the bloſ- 
ſoms, and before any of the bolls are hardened, and ap- 
proaching to ripeneſs. To allow the ſeed to ripen, would 
hurt both the crop and the ground. It is owing to the com- 
mon error in this caſe, that flax has got the name of being a 
ſcourging crop. It is ſo, when allowed to ripen its ſeed; 
but the reverſe, when pulled, as ſoon as it has loſt the bloom; 
as it ought to be when the ſeed is not to be ſaved. If the 
flax is fallen, it ought to be pulled the ſooner, that it may not 
rot, The beets ſhould be no larger than a man can graſp 
in both hands, and tied very flack with a few dried ruſhes. 

No circumſtance reſpecting the management of flax re- 
quires more attention than to water it properly. We ge- 
nerally keep it too long in the pond, or rather in the ſtream, 
which is injudiciouſly allowed to run over it. Inſtead of 
this, a canal ſeven or eight feet wide, and two and one half 
deep, and of a length proportioned to the quantity, ſhould be 
made and filled with ſoft water, three weeks before it is 
needed, in order to warm it by the ſun ſupplying, if neceſ- 
fary, any waſte occaſioned by evaporation. 

The beets ſhould be laid in the canal flope-ways, with 
the root-end uppermoſt, as the crop-end is apt to breed ver- 
min hurtful to the flax. It may be covered with divots, 


The finer quality of Iriſh and foreign lint is aſcribed to its being pulled 
before it is ripe, This, too, will add to the quantity. A writer in the Sta- 
tiſtical Account (XVI. 527.), after telling that 7 1-half ſtones were got from 
three lippies of ſeed, obſcrves, that it was pulled before it war fully ripened. 
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ke green fide undermoſt, and, if not heavy enough to keep 


the lint under water, ſome ſtones may be laid above them, 
but the flax ſhould not be preſſed to the bottom. If the 
flax was pulled in proper time, and that the water is warm 
and ſoft, the rind will probably be ſuſficiently looſened in 
ſeven or eight days; and if, on trial, it is found to be ſo, it 
ought immediately to be taken out. It is always ſafer to give 
it too little, than too much watering z as the defect may be 
eaſily remedied by giving it the longer time upon the ground; 
whereas a miſtake on the other hand cannot be repaired. 
When ſufficiently watered, it feels ſoft to the gripe, and the 
harle parts eaſily with the boon or /how, which laſt is then be- 
come brittle, and looks whitiſh. The coarſer the flax, the 
ſooner it is watered, Each beet, when taken up, ſhould be 
gently rinſed in the pond, to clean it of any mud or naſti- 
neſs, | 

If the flax is ſpread on poor ley, it will improve it great- 
ly; and the water in which it has been ſteeped is alſo a va- 
luable manure, which ſhould be carefully carried or conduQ- 
ed to ſome ground that needs it; or weeds and ſtraw &c. 
thrown in to abſorb it and make dung. The flax ſhould be 
ſpread thin and equally, and handled tenderly. If it meet 
with a few hours of dry weather after ſpreading, it will be 
ſo much the better, as it will make the þarle firm to bear 
the rain, . | 

The flax, after lying on the field till it is ſufficiently bliſ- 
tered in the boon, and eaſily parts with it, ſhould be taken 
up in a dry ſtatez and, to give it the greater criſpneſs, may 
have a little heating on a kiln, immediately before it is 
wrought ; uſing for this purpoſe ſome charred coals, or any 
ſuel that has little or no ſmoke. 

If at any time the flax ſhall be allowed to ripen ſo far as to 
harden its bolls (as at preſent), which it ought not, they ſhould 
be rippled off before it is put in the water; as they make 2 
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rich and excellent food for cattle, mixed with boiled chaff, 
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Eftimate of the Expence ond Profit f Euer 45 wile Flaws 


Rent pk Ms c „ rin | 5 
ſeed, | L. o 13 
Two N three- fourths ſeed, wes per peck 4 10 
Clodding and ſowing + 13. 40 put 
Weeding, 2 4 £1 bee © 3 
Pulling and watering, - e 
Spreading and lifting, ws 5 111% 35 
Breaking and ſkutching, at 28. per ſtone, - 0 16 
| 1 
| 1. 218 o 
Produce of a middling crop 8 fins of 24 lb. at 128. 4 16 o 
Profit, L.2 '1 0 


Or (per acre), 8 4 © 


For Cambric and Fine Lawn 


The ground ſhould be a rich, light, and dry ſoil, ſufſi- 
ciently pulverized by repeated ploughings when in a dry 
ſtate, or after potatoes; and, if near a wood, it will ſave 
trouble. The ſeed ſhould be ſown before the middle of 
April, about double the quantity uſually ſown for flax or lint. 
The ground ſhould be rolled, if dry, and weeded when it 
is three inches long; after which, forked ſticks (about one 
1-half inch thick) ſhould be ſet at four or five feet diſtance, 
poles laid along theſe forks, about ſix or ſeven inches above 


the lint, and diſtant from each other two, three, or four 


feet, according to the length of the bruſhwood that is to be 

laid over them, This bruſhwood ought to. be laid cloſe a9 
even, riſing all about eighteen or twenty inches. 

The lint ſhould be pulled as ſoon as the ſeed is eee 
N 
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or a few days after/it is out of the bloom, before the lint 
turn yellow. If any be” coarſer than the reſt, it ſhould be 
kept ſeparate. It muſt be pulled above the bruſhwood, and 
every handful laid upon it four or five hours to dry, if it is 
ſine weather, Spread. it out four or ſive days, putting it in- 
to a barn at night, and taking care that it get no rain, which 


would make it turn black. If it get wet, it is better to 


leave it on the. graſs till dry than to put it in wet. The 
bundles muſt be opened in the barn, or made very e to 
keep them from heating. 

The pit fox watering ſhould be made long before it is 
uſed, and will be the better if it has a clean ſward on the 
bottom; if not, ſome ſtraw may be put under it. A ſmall 
rill of clean water ſhould run in and off the lint while in it. 
The pit may be fix or ſeven feet broad, by three deep. 
Along the ſurface of the water, or a little lower on the twa 
ſides, run poles, fixed down by wooden hooks of this figure, 
73 and other poles acroſs, with their ends under theſe, to 
keep all the lint down three or four inches under the ſur- 
face of the water. The time of watering depends ſo much 
on the weather, and on the ſoftneſs or hardneſs of the wa- 
ter, that no certain period can be fixed. 


Ir may be proper to obſerve here that the introduction of 
the two-handed wheel, hardly known as yet in any part of 
this county, would contribute perhaps more than any thing 
to the ſpeedy increaſe of our flax crops. This ſimple ma- 
chine, now common in other parts of Scotland, would enable 
the ſame number of hands to ſpin the double of what they 
do at preſent; ſo that there would be a call for raiſing a dou- 
ble quantity, one half of which would fall to be added to our 
preſent exportation, and bring a large yearly revenue to the 
county, beſides enabling the poor to earn twice as much by 
ſpinning as they do at preſent. A ſmall premium to the 
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feſt, ſecond; and third, who ſhould uſe theſe wheels in any 
pariſh might haye a good effect. After that we may perhaps, 
as in other places, go a ſtep farther, and think of ſpinning 
lint in a ſtill greater quantity by the uſe of water · machinery, 
which 15 now, made to, NN flax as well as el and dato 
b 94 hi * Dif rot... 18 | 
Beans and peaſe are ſown after the middle of March; oats 
from the 20th or:25th of March to the middle of April; flax 
and potatoes in the end of April and beginning of May; bear 
from the 1ſt to the 5th of May; clover and ryegraſs ſome- 
times with! the bear; and ſometimes 8 or bag ur e tur- 
1 in pr | »{da19hil | 


mma 600 He lict Bldauat i e 
1127 #3 js but about the beginning or” middle of July; flax 
is pulled about the beginning or middle of Auguſt; bear be⸗ 
gins to be cut down about the 1 5th of Außuſt; oats about 
the 15th of September; beans, and peaſe are cut after. the 

oats, about the beginning or towards the middle of OAober; 


and the potatoes are houſed commonly about the firit week 
of November, D 


THOR n 7 . 50 ich * 25 

The average produce is reckoned; to be nearly 3 returns 
from oats, 3 1-half from beans and bear, and about from 10 
to 12 from potatoes. Further particulars may be ſound un- 
der the different crops, and need not be repeated f. 


34-4741 u few 40 vt I's * 
Sect. V. Craps not commonly cultivated, 2 
War has been frequently tried, and found to anſwer 


* Ai 


. 


i. e. From ſown graſſes. Meadow dun cut before Augult, as 
| is late of being ſaved. * 


+ The quantity of arablc land on the continent of Argyl.ſhize was \ ſuppo- 
N ij 
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well, particularly i in deep loam and "EM lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Campbelton. The reaſons alleged for not culti- 
vating it commonly are, the want of encloſures, and the want 
of a flour mill. But theſe reaſons will hardly be ſuſtained, as 
there are in that part of the country a confiderable number 
of encloſures ; and ſome good ſpring-wheat has been raiſed 
on fields entirely open; and if the grain ſhould be raiſed to 
a ſufficient quantity, it would always find a mill. A little 
addition to the machinery of the preſent mill would ſerve. 
The true reaſon is, that the demand for bear to make whiſky 
is greater than even that for bread to eat; and the diſtillers 
have a briſker- trade and more ready eaſh than the bakers. 

The neglect of this crop is a conſiderable loſs to the farm- 
er, as, in ſuitable ſoil, and within reach of good manure, it is 
of all corn crops the moſt profitable, It is alſo a great Joſs. 
to the county in general, as more than 3000l. is yearly ſent 
out of it for flour, which might all be ſaved, if we would 
raiſe wheat of our own. 

What would favour much the cultivation of this grain in 
Kintyre is, that there is ſeldom any froſt that would hurt it; 
ſo that the climate, as well as the ſoil, encourages the growth 
of it.— John Turner, a farmer in the neighbourhood of Camp- 
belton, ſays that the crop of between eight and nine acres 
brought him one yeur above Tool. 5 and the wn of four 
acres another year brought him you 1 4 
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ſed (Chap. I. Sch. 2.) to be 106,000 acres, | Of theſe it is ſuppoſed there may 
nl | 


15,000 lying waſte in ſheep farms, 
20,000 ley, 
40,000 under oats, 
12,000 under potatoes, 
90 under be, 
3,000 under clover, flax, beans, and peaſe, 
1,000 under gardens. : 
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Lintyre wheat has been ſometimes ſold in Ayt and in 
Glaſgow, where it ſetched the higheſt priee in the market. 

Wheat may be ſown after à fallow, after clover, or with 
no trouble after a potato crop, as ſoon as it is taken up in 
October. Beſides the profit of introducing this crop, as 
yielding a better return than oats or barley, it will be attends 
ed with great advantage in point of convenience,' as' the la- 
bour of the farmer will be more divided, by having crops 
that ars'ſown and reaped at different ſeaſons, which will {give 
him more leiſure to attend to each of them. A variety of 
crops, regularly ſuceceding each other, ſo as to furniſh work 
at every ſeaſon, without being at any time too much hurried, 
is 2 matter whiely the farmer ought carefully to ſtudy, ſo a8 
to make always the moſt of time, hands, and horſes. A 
blank in this economy with us at preſent/might eafily be ſill- 
EIFS COIN wn xi Vithed" it way 
be a0 . 


ens erg to which the foil and climate of this coun« 
ty are well adapted, but which, though cultivated occafional- 
ly by ſome proprietors 20 or 30 years ago, is not yet com- 
monly cultivated by the farmers. Within theſe few years, 
however, a number of the farmers in Kintyre, particularly 
on Lord Stonefield's eſtate, have made trial of turnips; and 
the advantage has been found ſo great, that there is reafon 
to hope that the culture of them will ſoon become general. 
In a country in which the cattle hve in winter on dry ftraw, 
it is ſurprifing that this valuable winter food has been ſo long 
neglected, eſpecially where there are any encloſures to pre- 
ſerve it. 


lt. * LL — 


* The greateſt quantity raiſed yet by any farmer in this county, was by 
W. Kerr, near Campbelton ; who had laſt year four acres under this crop; 
for which he obtained a premium from the Highland Society. 
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Beſides. their value for winter- feeding, turnips anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe as a fallow, by cleaning and pulverizing the 
ſoil, ſo as to put it in the beſt condition for giving an excel- 
lent crop of bear; which ought to recommend it to our 
farmers, whoſe great object is to raiſe as much of das, grain 

as poſſible, * " 

Turnips thrive beſt i in light, Fe 1 or 3 ſoil, 
ſuch as we have in abundance. The land is prepared for 
them in the ſame manner as for potatoes, | It is ploughed 
firſt before winter, next in March, and laſtly before the ſeed 
is ſown with harrowings in the interyals. After the dung 
is covered (if it was not put on before the laſt ploughing), 
and the drill formed, the ſeed is ſown on the top of the drill, 
over the dung, and ſlightly covered, by ſweeping the earth 
over it from either ſide with a buſh; or broom, Till proper 
ſowing-machines are introduced, the ſeed, may; be ſown from 
a white-iron box, with two or three ſmall holes in the lid . 
or it may be dropt through the pipe of a tea-pot, or through 
a. quill fixed in the cork: of a bottle. About two pounds 
ſhould ſerve an acre : but as it is liable to be attacked by the 
fly and ſlug * for a few days after it gets the leaf, it is beſt to 
ſow thick, that in caſe of ſuch an accident there may be c- 
nough remaining. 

When the plants have got the rough leaf, or at fartheſt 

when they are an inch or two long, they are thinned with, a 
five or fix inch hoe, leaving two or three plants together till 
they are a little ſtronger, when the weakeſt are picked out by 
the hand, and the beſt plant left, 8 or 10 inches diſtant, or 
even 12, if the ſoil be very rich. They are afterwards hoed 


* * 


* As the fly which deſtroys turnip has not yet been known to do any 
miſchief to field turnips in this county, ſome think that there is ſomething ſo 


inimical to it in the ſoil or climate as to ſecure us from any harm from it. 
The flug, or ſnail, is more complained ol. 
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and weeded repeatedly, as potatoes j only that the turnip,' or 
bulb, ſhould not be covered. They may be ſown about the 
middle of June; and may produce, if the crop is good, from 
25 to 30 tons per acre. The provender and manure from 
ſuch a maſs muſt be of great conſequence to the farmer, 
Thoſe crops which, beſides food, create manure, are highly 
deſerving of his attention. If 1 ber manure, they ro- 
ſtore it with intereſt. UE 107 541 


A or Srwediſb turnip, has hitherto been cultivated 
with us only in gardens; but it merits much the attention of 
the farmer. It is an excellent ſpring food, calculated to fill 
up the gap between the time in which turnips begin to ſhoot 
and loſe their nutritive quality, and the coming in of the 
graſs; for it is later of ſhooting than the turnip, and, after 
it is ſhot, retains moſt of its nutritive juices and ſolidity. 
The root is not ſo large as that of the field turhip in general; 
but it is ſo much heavier in proportion to its ſize, and ſo 
much firmer in its texture, that it is believed an acre of it 
may contain as much nouriſhment, and nearly as much 
weight as one of turnip. Its ſpecific gravity, compared with 
that of common turnip, is nearly as five to four. Froſt 'does 
not hurt it; nor does it rot when part is broken, or ſcooped 
out in the ground. Horſes too, it is ſaid, will eat it, though 
they will ſeldom offer to touch turnip . The culture of it 


* 
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* Carrots, however, are reckoned the beſt root for horſes; and are raiſed 
for feeding them, in many parts of England, to more advantage than corn. 
They thrive beſt in good friable loam, or ſandy ſoil, They are ſown in A- 
pril, in drills a foot aſunder, and hand-hoed, In the Bath Papers, the produce 
is eſtimated at ten tons per acre, Others make it much more, At Parlingse 
ton, in Yorkſhire, twenty work horſes, four bollocks, and fix milk cows, were 
fed on the carrets of three acres, from the end of September to the 1ſt of 
May, -and thirty hogs ſattened on the refuſe, They bad no other food but 
> little hay. Encyclop, Brit. I. 301, 
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is the ſame with that of the field eurnipy only that 5 ee 
mme. % 50 70 

bor vor | 
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proprietors, but none as yet by any farmer. They make a 


proper green crop for ſtiff clay lands, which are not adapted 


to the cultivation of potatoes or turnips; and on fuch a ſoil 
they never fail to ſucceed. 

Cabbage is a very important article of \ winter food, It is 
eaſily raiſed, ſubject to'few diſeaſes, reſiſts froſt more than 
- turnip, and may be uſed-when turnip is locked up in froſt, 
or covered with ſnow. ts is alſo ang to cattle, and ſoon 
fills them. 

The ground je proud few it in the ſame manner as for 
potatoes or turnip, and the plants ſet in the drills from 24 to 
30 inches diſtant. An acre will take from 7000 to 8000 
plants. The produce will depend much on the ſoil, manure, 
and cultivation. In Young's Si Weeks Tour the average 
produce is ſtated at 36 tons per acre. © 

The plants may be raiſed by the farmer himſelf in his gar- 
den. A pound of ſeed will, if it thrives well, furniſh plants 
for an acre. Care muſt be taken to preſerve the plants from 
birds when ſpringing out of the ground. They muſt be 
tranſplanted, when fit for it, into beds; which will make 
them loſe the tap-root, and ſhoot out a number of lateral 
fibres, fit for finding nouriſhment. It is neceſſary they ſhall 
undergo this change before they a 7 planted in the n. as 

8 


It is alſo before they are planted in gardens. 

The time of ſetting the plants depends on the time in 
which they are to be uſed, If for winter, plants from ſeed 
ſown in the end of July, the preceding year, muſt be ſet in 
the end of March or beginning of April; but if intended for 
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* bee Stat, Acc. XV. 179. and IX. 289. 
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1 or May, the plants muſt be ſet in 
the end of June or beginning of July, from feed ſown in the 
beginning of March the ſame year. This erop makes an im- 
portant link in the chain that connects winter and ſummer 
green food. The more uſual and ſurer way, however, is to 
ſet in March, when the ground is between wet and dry; a 
circumſtance that ſhould _— be attended to in ſtirring 
clay ſoils. © f 

If a line is ſtretched at right angles 400. the drills, and 


the plants regularly ſet in that manner, it will give an op- =] 


portunity of ploughing, or horſe-hoeing; not only along the 
drills,” but alſo acroſs them; which will be of great fervice 
to the plants; and of ſtill greater ſervice to the ground. No 
crop meliorates the groumd more than cabbage. It derives 
moſt of its | nouriſhment" from the air, and manures the 
ground with its leaves. When it is cut, any leaves that art 
diſcoloured ſhould be given to young cattle rather than to 
milk cows, as they might give a bad flavout to the milk. If 
the milk or butter ſhould be found to have atty ſuch flavour 
when cows feed on this plant or on turnips, it may be taker 
away by mixing a little botling water with the milk wherr 
taken from the cow, and mixing a little ſalt with the crea 


when it is ſkimmed off: or a little nitre, SOON? in wer, 
will have the ſame effect. 1159 | 


* 
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| » Gd Kal, though yet aka to * ako, aha 
in very few inſtances, is much uſed in Kintyre, both as fum- 
mer and winter food for cattle. When planted early, it gives 
three or ſour large croppings before the end of Auguſt; after 
which it is allowed to grow till winter, when, and till the 
end of ſpring, it proves a valuable article 6f green food, in a 
country which as yet has hardly any otlier. For this crop 
_lea-ware is found to be the beſt manure ; as it aa 
equally well for cabbage: '' 49 0 
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Barley is a grain fearcely known in this county. It ought 
certainly to be cultivated to the extent which the conſumpt of 
the county requires, by which at leaſt 1500, a- year, which 
is now ſent away for pot- harley, would be kept at home. 
It appears from the trials which haye been made, that it 
would grow well with us, and the farmer whq ſhould raiſe 
it, would have at leaſt the freight and. carriage as an ad- 
vantage over the farmer who raiſes it in the low .country, 
from which it is now imported. It requires the ſame foil 
and culture with bear. And although the produce. of it 
may not be quite ſo much in bulk as that of bigg or bear 
(as it has only two rows, inſtead of four, which the bigg 
has), yet as the grain is cloſer in the row, and ſo much 
plumper and larger, that it weighs four. pounds more in the | 
buſhel, and draws four or five ſhillings. more per quarter, it 

is, ſuppoſed to be on the whole more , advantageous than 
Fe It is not quite ſo hardy, nor ſo quick in vegetation 
as bear; but in, a cold or backward. ſeed-time, ſteeping it 
in rich dung-hill water twenty-four. hours, and ſpreading 
it on. a floor, with, a mat over it, for a day or two, till it 
tends to vegetate, would make up for a fortnight's delay in 
the ſowing. In reſpect to. bear too, this would be more ad- 
viſable than to ſow it when the ſeaſon in which it ſhould 
be done is too cold, or the foil too wet for its reception. 
Laſt year a farmer in Kintyre, finding that a great part of 
the bear he had ſown in a field had miſgiven, ſteeped for a 
day or two in the ſca a quantity equal to ſupply the. defect, 
which he then rolled in, in warm moiſt weather; and in a 
ſhort time the difference between it aud the firſt ſowing was 
not perceptible, As the grain ſwells to a third or fourth 
more bulk by ſtecping, a proportionable allowance muſt be 
given in the quantity of ſeed. 
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. Hemp ought to be cultivated in this county, eſpecially in | 
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the neighbourhood of Campbelton, which alone ſends away 
above 3000. a- year for ropes and ſuil- cloth. The manu- 
facture of theſe articles is ſimple, and the firſt ſtep towards 
it would be the raiſing of hemp. It is ſurpriſing, that in a 
maritime and fiſhing country, the culture of it ſhould have 
been ſo long neglected. The manufacture of hemp into 
nets and cloth, would be a fund of employment to the fa- 
milies of ſailors, and other poor, now almoſt idle. 
Hemp is capable of being wrought not only into theſe 
coarſer articles, but alſo into fine linen; more laſting chan 
that made of flax. Hemp requires rich and ſtrong fail “, 
but it exhauſts the ground ſo little, that for many years it 
may be raiſed on the ſame ſpot, if well manured. It is an 
excellent cleaner of the ground, and is ſaid to have the pro- 
perty of preſerving from inſects any crop that is within a 
belt of it. It is ſown about the ſame time with flax; from 
twelve to fixteen pecks to the acre, according to the quality 
of the ſoil, If ſown in drills, much ſeſs will do. It is later 
than flax in ripening, and grows in male and female plants 
of which the former produces only flowers, and the latter 
ſeeds. The male kind ripens four or five weeks before the 
female. The female is ripe when the flowers fade, and the 
ſtalk turns yellow ; and the male, when the ſtems become 
pale. Both are leſs injured by being pulled too ſoon than 
too late. When the one is pulled, care muſt be taken that 
as little injury as poſſible may be done to the other. If the 
ground is formed into drills or narrow ridges, there will be 
no danger of hurting it. 

After the hemp is pulled, and the leaves, ſeeds, and bin 
taken off with a ripple, it is made into bundles of twelve hand- 
fuls each, and ſteeped as flax, from fix to eight days. It is 


in Stafford ſhire, however, large crops of it have been ſometimes raiſed 
upon a deep black peat well drained, Agr. Rep. p. 33.» 
| O ij 
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known to have enough of the water, by the reed ſeparating 
eaſily from the bark. It is better the time ſhould be too long 
than too ſhort. The ſlendereſt requires the longeſt time. 
When the quantity is ſmall, the bark may be ſeparated from 
the reed, by pulling out the reed from every ſtalk by the 
hand; when large, by drying and breaking it like flax. It 
is not ſpread on the ground like flax; but dried immediately, 
by ſetting it leaning againſt ropes tied to trees or poles; or 
any other way that will give it all the advantage of the air, 
till it is thoroughly dry, and bliſtered from the boon. After 
it is xeeded, it muſt be freed from the mucilaginous matter, by 
pouring water on it, and ſqueezing it ſeveral times, taking 
care not to let the threads entangle in each others It is pre- 
pared for the heckle, firſt by coarſer, and then finer breaks. 
As the produce of an acre of hemp, when it grows well, 
may be reckoned about forty ſtone, and the price from 10 
to 128. it will proye a profitable crop to the farmer, who has 
greatly the advantage over the importer of foreign hemp, 
which, over and above ſreight and riſk, is liable to a heavy 
duty“. But the principal advantage of this crop is, that, 
like flax, it is capable of being wrought to many times the 
value of the original raw materials, It is ſpun into clues of 
4800 yards, and pays about the twentieth part for bleaching. 
The price of the clue depends upon its fineneſs. At one clue 
from the pound, it is 5d. z one 1-half, 8d. ; two, gd. ; two 
1-half, od.; and three clues, 12d. each. A ſpinner will 
earn 6d, a-day with eaſe, -fpinning two-thirds of a clue; 
and a weaver may carn from 10s. to 15s. a- week. The finer 
yarn is made into cloth for ſhirts and ſheets, worth from 


38. to 48. the yard; and laſts twice as long as that which is 
made of flax, 
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The duty on imported hemp, when dreſſed, is al. 48. per cwt. undreſſes 
38. 8g, 
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To encourage the growth of hemp, where there is ſo much 
need of fail-cloth, cordage, and netting 3 to keep the mo- 
ney that goes for theſe articles in the country; and to give 
employment to the poor, it might be of uſe to have a feœ con- 


ſiderable premiums propoſed by the truſtees, or other pub- 


lic- ſpirited ſocieties, till the manufacture of it is once eſta- 
bliſned. The making of ſail-cloth and cordage is the moſt 
natural manufacture for Campbelton, which abounds in hands, 
and ſends away large ſums for theſe articles that might be ſo 
eaſily made at home. N | 


Madder. From the premiums which are propoſed by the 


patriotic Highland Society for the cultivation of madder in 
the Highlands, it is probable the culture of it may be ſoon 
attended to, and therefore it may be proper to give a ſhort 
account of it. a 

Madder, or rather a ſubſtitute of much greater value, call- 
ed by the ſame name, is a native plant of Britain, lately 
come into great eſtimation, ſince the art of dyeing cotton 2 
Turkey red has been diſcovered. The root gives a colour 
nearly as bright as cochineal, and the top anſwers all the 
purpoſes of weld in dyeing yellow. It delights in a deep dry 
ſoil well pulverized “, of which an acre may produce from 
three to four tons; and one ounce of ſeed will produce 
plants enough for an acre. 

The ſeed is ſown in beds in April, aud in two months the 
plants are ſet out into drills eighteen or twenty inches aſun- 
der, and duly hoed. In about four years, with only the 
trouble of occaſional hoeings, they will arrive at a proper 


maturity, They are taken up in ſuch quantities at a time 
as can readily be cleaned of the earth and outer rind, which 


is done by waſhing them in running water, and then wiping 


* 
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„Mod land, well drained and reduced, would probably anſwer as well, 
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them dry. After this they are dried by the ſun; or, when 
that is not powerful enough, in a ſtove, fo far as to ſtop fer- 
mentation, without injuring or ſcorching the remaining and 
finer bark. When thus cured, they are immediately (before 
—_ - they imbibe any moiſture from the air) grinded in- a mill, or 
* otherwiſe, and caſked up for uſe, The longer they are in 
1 the caſk before they are uſed, the better. Madder ſells at 
ſixpence the pound, or 561. per ton; and cochineal at thirty 
times as much: yet one pound of madder dyes two pounds 
of cloth, and a pound of cochineal but ſixteen! pounds of the 

fame cloth, equally deep, but leſs fixed and laſting “. 
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SECT. I. —Notural Meadows and Pets f i 


Tims county -abounds in good hn which has been 
much improved of late by paſturing ſheep upon the hills, 
and burning the old heath. There is yet room in many 
parts of it for the extenſion of this improvement. But there 
may be ſome danger of its being overdone ; for if the kealh 
ſhould be deftroyed altogether, the ſheep and other cattle 
might feel the want ſeverely in times of heavy ſnow, and 
indeed through moſt of winter. It ſeems to be a kind pre- 
viſion of nature for animals lying out in that inhoſpitable 
ſeaſon. The young ſhoots of heath the year after it is 
« burnt is the great food of ſheep. If it is burnt in winter 
« jt dies“. Great judgment is therefore neceſſary to be 
uſed in burning heath. - 'The nature 'of the ſoil ſhould” be 
conſidered ; its ſituation with regard to ſhelter; and the 
proper ſeaſon of burning (ſpring or winter), as it is or is 
not intended that it ſhould grow again. The ground that 
is burned ſhould be carefully herded for fome time, to pre- 
ſerve the tender graſs from being plucked out of the roots 
by che ſheep, which would hurt the paſture for many years. 
This county contains alſo a great extent of meadow ; but 
the quantity of natural or bog hay which it yields is ſeldom 
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* Statiflical Account of Linton, Vol, I. p. r33. In Strathdon they uncover the 
heath with ſpades, to let the ſheep get at it, in deep ſnow; and even cut, off - 


the tops of heath when in flower, and dry aud preſerve them for winter ſtore,” - 


Hat, Ate. Vol. XV. P+ 463. 13 
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large, or of a good quality. A great part of it falls ſhort 
of go ſtone per acre. Much of it is neither drained, nor en- 
cloſed, nor ſaved till it is far advanced ip the ſeaſon z and 
it ſeldom receives any manure but what chance beſtows up- 
on it. Some of the meadows are not cut till late in the har- 
veſt, when the crop is ſo much withered as to be more fit 
for litter than for food, if provender were not ſo ſcarce 
as to make it ill precious. If theſe lands were encloſed, 
drained, and watered, or otherwiſe manured, many of them 
might be made to produce five or fx times as much per acre 
as they do at preſent. Cold and wet ſoils, ſuch as are many 
of theſe, meadows, are better adapted for railing graſs than 
corn, and the greateſt improvement of which they are ca- 
pable i is thus to mend the, quality and to increaſe the quan- 
tity of their produce, when they have a whole and even ſur- 


ſace . When they have not, they ſhould be turned up and 
BE" and laid. own with artificial grafſes. om 


| Ster. II. Ae Graf | | 
Croyun and ryegraſs are raiſed in all parts of the county, 
but i in no great quantities ; though our ſoil and climate are 
"ak adapted to, the raiſing of theſe and other green crops. 


armers as yet deal but little in graſs ſeeds. What is ſown 

of them is moltly by proprictors and . gentlemen,” who have 
encloſures. Without theſe indeed the improvement cannot 
be carried on to ſuch advantage; yet, on dry grounds, with 
tolerable attention in winter, the benefit would {till be great. 
Theſe graſs ſeeds are generally own- with bear (ſeldom 
with oats or flax ſeed) on ground previouſly occupied by 


17 4: 


potatoes, The quantity of ſeed is commonly ſixteen pounds 
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Meadows which have a ſmooth, but ſoft and marſhy ſurface, would be 
long of recovering a ſward, and ſhould therefore be dried and improved . 
much as may be, by a ſew deep ditches, without turning tliem up. 
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red clover, and two buſhels of ryegraſs to the acre; and 
the produce, on ſuitable ſoil and in good heart, about two 
hundred ſtone of hay. The graſs ſeeds are ſown after the 

bear is harrowed, and ſometimes eight or ten days later, co- 

vered lightly with a ſhort-teethed harrow, and the ground 
then rolled, by ſuch as have a roller. The crop is, or ſhould 
be, cut when the clover is -in flower, and the ryegraſs in 
its purple bloom, which is commonly about the laſt week 
of June or fit of July. A ſecond crop might be got of 
the clover the ſame year; but it would exhauſt the ground 
and be difficult to win; ſo that it is always better to cut it 
for green food, or to paſture it. If paſtured with cows, 
care fhould be taken to put them in when it is dry, and 
only for a very ſhort time at once, for a few es other- 
wiſe it may be fatal to them. 

As the raiſing of cattle is the principal object in a great 
part of this county, no improvement is more neceſſary than 
the general cultivation of artificial graſſes, ang green food, 
for their ſupport in winter. The farmer would alſo derive 
a pradigious advantage from laying down his fields with 
graſs ſeeds; and in good heart, when they are given up to 
reſt. Such addition to his ſummer (paſture would enable 
him to keep more cattle, and to ſell them fat at Martinmas, 
inſtead of ſelling them lean at Whitſunday. The difference 
would be at leaſt 408. a head; and this might be obtained 
from an acre, which by the preſent management does not 
yield a fifth of it, Beſides, this improvement will add to 
his manure, and conſequently to his grain. 

The kinds, quantities, aud proportion of graſs ſeeds that 
ſhould be ſown, muſt depend on the ſoil, and on the time 
for which it is intended it ſhould remain in graſs. If the 
ſoil is a dry ſandy loam, red clover will ſuit it particularly 
well ; but it is not ſo fit ſor land that is wet. If it is in- 
tended to take one year's cropping, and to be cut green, 
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this graſs anſwers the beſt of any; and twenty-four pounds of 
it ſhould be ſown on a Scotch acre “. For cutting green it 
cannot be too thick. When too thin it is courſe and reedy. 
If the crop is intended for hay, ſixteen pounds of it, with 
two buſhels of ryegraſs, will anſwer better; as by itſelf, 
it is difficult to dry. If it is intended to be paſtured for 
two or three years afterwards, a half, or at leaſt a third of 
the clover ſeed ſhould be of the white kind, with a pound 
or two of rib-graſs. Red clover is a biennial; but the ſe- 
cond year's growth is ſeldom worth-the ſaving for hay. 

On ſdme of our poor light grounds, called outfield, a 
crop of hay is not to be expected. They ſhould therefore 
be ſown with a view to paſture, with ſix pounds red, twelve 
pounds white, and two pounds yellow clover, two pounds 
ribgraſs, and one buſhel ryegraſs, per acre, White clover 
grows naturally on moſt of our dry lands, eſpecially when 
limed ; a plain intimation that if ſown it will thrive, as it 
is ſo congenial to the ſoil. | 

For wet moſſy grounds the propereſt graſs of any ſeems 
to be the ſoft meadow, or creeping graſs. This is one of 
the moſt valuable of meadow graſſes, its pile being exceed- 
ingly cloſe, ſoft, and ſucculent. It delights in moiſture, and 
ſpreads ſo faſt, by its running roots, that however thin it is 
ſown, it will ſoon be thick. In this county, which abounds 
in moſly lands, no graſs deſerves to be more cultivated than 
this ſoft meadow graſs ¶ holcus lanatus ), though it be hardly 
known as yet in the greater part of this diſtrict. It is cer- 
tainly a good graſs for ſheep, but is 22 59 ſome eſteemed bad 
for cattle and horſes +, 


„The ſeed ſhould be plump, and of a purple colour, as that is the colour 


which it takes when ripe. It is faint, when not ripe; and red, when hurt in 
drying. 


+ The writer, however, has found it to agree well both with his cows and 
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Timothy-graſs is alſo well adapted for. boggy lands, as it 
grows beſt in a wet ſoil, Its roots are ſo ſtrong, and ſo 
interwoven with one another, that they render even ſoft land 
fit to bear the tread of cattle. This property adds much 
to its value, and all cattle, it is ſaid, are fond of it. | 

When any ground is ſo ſoft as not to admit of being drefſed 
in time to be ſown with grain, it may be ſown with graſs ſeeds 
alone, though ſo late as the end of ſummer or beginning 
of harveſt. As ſuch ground is not well adapted for grain, 
which might alſo hurt the graſs by lodging, and at any rate 
by depriving it of nouriſhment, many think this to be the beſt _ 
method; as, in this caſe, graſs, and not corn, ſhould be the 
principal object. Upon ſome of our poor thin ſoil alſo, per- 
haps it would be better to ſow graſs ſeeds alone, when the 
principal view is to convert them into paſture. This me- 
thod is often practiſed upon ſuch ſoils by ſome of the En- 
gliſh farmers *. 

For light dry ſoil, intended to be kept long under graſs, 
ſain-ſoin has been much recommended by ſome, and pre- 
ſerred to any other. They ſay it produces a large crop, 
does not hurt cattle when eaten green, makes better hay 
than clover, keeps the ground long, and grows on poor land. 
The great drawback upon it is, that for the two firit years 
it is ſo thin as to be of little value. But afterwards it keeps 
the ground, and gives large crops, for fifteen or twenty 
years; eſpeciaily if it gets a top-dreſling at the end of ſeven 


1 
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* An Eſſex farmer writes on this ſubje& as follows: Mr. H. aſks what 
« ſeaſon of the year is moſt proper for laying down land to graſs, without ta- 
« king at the ſame time a crop of corn, upon a thin ſoil, with a cold clay 
bottom? Being the occupier of a conſiderable tract of land, correſponding 
« with this deſcription, it has been my conſtant practice, when wiſhing to 
« convert arable into paſture, to make firſt a good ſummer fallow, and the 
« following ſpring, to ſow it with ryegraſs, Dutch clover, and trefoil; this 


9 n a has generally provided me with good feed for the ſucceeding 
„autumn. Marh, Mag. OR, 1797, | 
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or eight. It gives two crops a year, but it is beſt to-mow 
only the firſt. It ſhould be ſown after potatoes, which 
cleanſe, pulverize, and enrich the ſoil ; four buſhels to the 
acre, broadcaſt ; or half that quantity in drills, which is bet- 
ter, The drills from twelve to fifteen inches aſunder, and 
the ſeed one inch deep. The ſced ſhould be of a bright co- 
lour, the kernel plump, gray or bluiſh without, and greeniſn 
within, when cut. If thin, furrowed, and of a yellowiſh 
caſt, it is bad. 

Of lucerne, burnet, feſcue graſſes, and root of ſearcity, 
cole · ſeed, rape-ſeed, tares, vetches, &c. it is unneceſſary to 
ſpeak. Thoſe deſcribed are ſufficient, and ſeem the beſt 
adapted to our foil. We may at leaſt begin with them, be- 
ſore we proceed to the other. 


Secr. III. Hay Harv. 


Har is made in- this county by ſpreading and turning it 
through the day, and gathering it into ſmall coils at night, 
and ſo on till it is made, or rather more than made; for it 
is a common error to dry it too much. In this way of ma- 
king hay, it is difficult to preſerve the colour, juice, and fla- 
vour of it. The following method which is eaſier and bet- 
ter, has been found to anſwer well, eſpecially with clover 
and ryegraſs, The hay is cut when dry (though this is 
not neceflary), and immediately ſhaken into ſmall coils z each 
about the ſize of a bee-hivez and then with a ſweep of the 
hand the tails gathered under it, ſo that it gets the ſhape 
of an egg ſtanding on the large end. In this way, if the 
weather ſhould be wet, the rain will run off; or, if it ſhould 
go through the coils, they will ſoon dry, as they are ſo ſmall. 
After two days, if the weather has been favourable z or when 
they are found in condition, every two are made into one, 
of the ſame ſhape, taking care to put the ſurface of the old 
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in the bottom and heart of the new. In this ſtate they may 
be left till they are found to be fit for being made into 
cocks. Hay has been made in this manner without any 
trouble, even in broken weather ; and ſo as to retain its e- 
lour, ſcent, and juices, much better than by 1 it in 5 
the uſual way. 
Some preferve their hay in barns, and ſome in Racks. In 
either caſe, it ſhould always be cnt with a hay-knife, or 
hay-fpade, and not pulled ; as the pulling will deprive it of 
the greateſt part of the heads and feeds, which are the beſt 
of the hay. - 


SECT. IV. Feeding. 


Pas runx lands in this county are fo very different, that 
though an acre of ſome may maintain a cow in ſummer 
and harveſt, ten, or even twenty, would be too little in other 
parts of it. Different parts of the fame farm are ſometimes 
thus different-in their quality. N 

With regard to our arable lands, in the exhauſted ſtate in 
which they are commonly left to reſt after cropping, it will 
take ſeveral acres of them to feed a cow for the firſt year; 
and, great as the aptitude of the foil and climate is to pro- 
duce graſs, they hardly gather a tolerable ſward before they 
are again broken up: whereas, if they were laid down in 
heart with graſs ſeeds for paſture, one acre would frequently 
be found ſufficient to paſture two of our ſmall cows, An 
acre of the better ground, or infield, would for the firſt year 
do, a great deal more, by cutting it green, and ſoiling, or 
houſe-feeding them. To thoſe who have but little land, this 
is certainly the way to make the moſt of ſuch a crop, or at 
leaſt of a part of it. The advantage too of getting their food 
with ſuch caſe, with only the trouble of going twice a-day 
to get air and water, would make cows give à double quan- 
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tity of milk. In Kintyre the farmers have, commonly a patch 
of cloyer or green kail in their gardens, to feed their cows 
when they are houſed at noon. In moſt other parts of the 
county they are folded, and allowed to faſt ; the conſequence 
is, that a cow in Kintyre gives generally a third more of milk 
than one in moſt other parts of the county. Young cattle 
too, if they got their food, or at leaſt a part of it, with the 
like eaſe, would grow faſter, and to a greater ſize *, 

It can hardly be conceived how far an acre of good clover 
will go in feeding cows and horſes in the houſe, when three 
good crops are got of it. Mr. Ramſay of Ormſby, near 
« Yarmouth, from the ſecond week of May till the wheat 
« ſtubbles were ready (ſeventeen weeks), ſoiled twenty 
„ horſes, ſeven cows, five..calves, and five pigs, on ſeven 
& acres; while a tenant of his fed the ſame ſtock in num- 
&« ber in the ſields. When Mr. Ramſay had conſumed five 
« acres, his tenant had conſumed thirty; and his cattle were 

17 « not in ſuch good condition :“ ſo that one acre mon 
went as far as ſix when fed. The ground is alſo ſaved from 
being poached, the graſs from being dirtied and bruiſed, and 
the manure turned to more account. 

It is commonly computed that the crop of an Engliſh acre of 
tolerably good clover may be 20,000 Ib. green (or 5000 dry), 
and that a large cow will eat 1 10 Ib. green (or 27 1-half dry) 

per day. Now, our acre being a fifth larger, and our cows 
by one half ſmaller, if we ſhould reckon only on two crops 
a-year, an acre will thus maintain five cows for ſix months, 
at 55 lb. to each per day. Cows kept in this way will thrive 


„ An attempt was lately made, with much ſucceſs, of rearing cattle in 
« the houſe on green cut clover in ſummer, and on turnips in winter, The 
„ quantity of dung raiſed by this method of ſeeding is aſtoniſhing ; and the 
* cattle attain the ſame ſize, and bring the ſame price, at three years of age, 
« that they ſormerly did at four“ Stat, Acc. XIII. 540. 

+ Young's An, of Afriuilure. 
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much the better if they are kept clean, and curried, like 
horſes; of which they are no leſs deſerving. | 

The raiſing of green crops, and applying them (cut green) 
to the feeding of cattle in the houſe, cannot be too ſtrongly 


recommended. On this, more than on any other ſingle cir« 
cumſtance, depends the profit of a well-managed farm. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


OF GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 


In this county we are in general far behind in gardening, 
though of ſuch importance to the pleaſure, health, and ſub- 
ſiſtence of the inhabitants. Half an acre of garden ground, 
well cultivated, would go farther to ſupport a family than 
four times as much of other ground; and the offals would 
be of great fervice to cattle. Thus too the farmer would 
add to the variety, as well as to the quantity of food for his 
family, all the year round; and the living partly on cab- 
bage, turnips, carrots, onions, &c. would contribute to 
health as well as to economy; for a change of food is un- 
doubtedly wholeſome. | 

Indeed the pooreſt cottager has commonly a ſmall gar- 
den; but the contents of it are ſeldom more than a few 
greens. Beſides theſe, the farmer has ſometimes a few cab- 
bages; but he is commonly more than an ordinary farmer 
who has a few roots, and ſome leeks and onions. The pro- 
greſs of this improvement, notwithſtanding its utility, is ex- 
tremely flow, although it lies within the reach of the cottager 
and tradeſman as well as of the farmer. 

Proprietors, whoſe income enables them to keep a gar- 
dener, have the common productions of the garden, roots, 
and (mall fruit, in great abundance, variety, and perfection. 
Some of them too have a conſiderable quantity of fruit, but 
few have any to ſpare; for hardly any can be ſaid to have 
what deſerves the name of an orchard. 

As the raiſing of orchards is a profitable buſineſs, and an 
improvement for which this county is peculiarly adapted, the 
matter deſerves much the attention of our landlords. Or- 
chards are generally reckoned to be worth from gl. to 10l. 
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a- year per acre, according to ſoil and ſituation. Now this 
produce, except the trifling expence of the trees, is ſo much 
clear gain, as the undergrowth or paſture is hardly injured 
by the trees, if they are planted, as ney ind from 30 to 
40 feet diſtant, or even more. 

Orchards too may be planted on ground not capable of 
cultivation *, Hundreds of acres of ſuch ground may be 
found with us in every pariſh. The produce, from the con- 
veniency of our ſituation, might be ſent to market with eaſe, 
and a latge revenue. brought yearly into the county. Thus 
might be kept in the kingdom the money that goes yearly 
for fruit to America, and the OO? be not 1 x; 

local but a national advantage. 

In recommending this improvement, it may be obſerved 
that the common and general expoſure of this county is to 
the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, the moſt favourable of any for 
orchards, The ſurface of the county too is ſo uneven as to 
afford everywhere ſheltered ſpots and hollows fit for this 
purpoſe : the ſoil of ſuch places is alſo deep and loamy in 
general, and the climate is warm and moiſt, To this we 
may add, that the ſtrong reflection of the ſun from hills and 
rocks makes our valleys warmer in ſummer _ molt other 
parts of Britain. 

* I think I am pretty far advanced towards the ſouth of 
© Great Britain, when at Richmond, in Surrey (ſays Mr. 


. 


In the pariſh of Dalziel, the ſruit of twenty acres, planted on the ſlopes 
of brooks, yields from 1e0l. to 1671, per annum; and. of theſe twenty acres 
not ſix were worth ſixpence an acre, except for planting, Stat. Acc. III. 460. 
— This pariſh is but five miles by three, and produces yearly 4001, worth of 
fruit, Our pariſhes in Argyleſhire, compared to it, are large provinces, and 
might produce a revenue of this kind large in proportion, The county of 
Worceſter, which is but 30 by 20 miles, has 2000 acres of ground under or- 
chards; and exports yearly 11,6251. worth of fruit, 30,0001. of cyder, and 
55001, of perry; in all, 47 ,1251., which is above 30l. per acre, Agr. R. 
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« Leitch; a gardener, who writes, on this ſubject); but I 
« declare I found greater heat in the glens of Argyleſhire 
& than ever I could perceive this ſummer or harveſt (1793) 
in this place. I obſerved, that when I had my reſidence 
“ in the Weſt Highlands, that the wood-ſtrawberries, bram- 
“ bles, &c. were always ripe at an carlier period than ever 
] had ſeen them in the low-country. I can aſſure the nobi- 
&« lity, gentry, and the public in general, that there are vaſt 
numbers of tracts in the Weſt Highlands of Scotland that 
„ would ripen apples and pears better than any in the low- 
countries of the kingdom. Were I a man of fortune, the 
place I ſhould raiſe orchards in would be the ſhire of Ar- 
gyle. There, along the winding glens and ſerpentine turn- 
«. ings of the lochs, are-immenſe quantities of fine land, and 
e pleaſant concave banks, taking the ſun in their arms the 
„% whole day, and guarded about on every fide by natural 
« woods, ſo that no ſtorm can annoy them, Theſe High- 
« land glens axe the very places adapted by nature for the 
« Scotch to raiſe orchards in; and I hope the Highland no- 
« bility and gentry will have their eyes ſoon opened to ſuch 
& a natural advantage, and will purſue it with vigour. The 
« moſt fruitful ſhire for apples in all England is Hereford- 
« ſhire; but Argyleſhire poſſeſſes advantages ſuperior to it 
« for this branch of huſbandry,” . 

Mr. Leitch argues from the vigorous growth, ſhining bark, 
and healthy ſtate of our foreſt trees, that fruit trees would 
thrive equally well; and experience, ſo far as it goes, fully 
juſtifies the opinion. The few old trees which we have, 
planted in ſuitable ſoil and fituation, are as healthy and fruit- 
ful as any in the kingdom“: and ſome gentlemen who have 


% A'pear tree in Kildaloig, near Campbelton, meaſures nine feet in cir- 
eumference. Pear trees are propagated by grafting on pear ſtocks ; plum 
trees, by budding or graſting on plum ſtocks, raiſed from the ſtones; and cher - 
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within theſe few years ſtocked their gardens with fruit- 
trees, have found them to thrive beyond their expectation. 
It is but three years ſince the gardens at Inverneil and Oak- 
field were planted, and the quantity of fruit in them laſt 
year was ſo great, as to give a reaſonable expectation that, 
in two. years hence, they will yield more than the families 
of the owners can conſume : ſo that other landlords have 
the greateſt encouragement te undertake the like improve- 
ments, : ö 

Even farmers, on ordinary ates would find it their in- 
tereſt to plant fruit-trees in gardens properly expoſed and 
ſheltered. Or, the landlords might furniſh the trees“ (which 
would be well cared for), and lay their account with being 
well refunded for the expence, when the trees ſhould be- 
come productive. A fruit-garden would add much to the 
value of a farm; as the produce of it, without riſk or la- 
bour, wquld always find a ready market. But fruit-trecs 
ſhould not be confined to ſmall gardens, where nature pro- 
miſes ſo fair for making orchards. 

In deſigning an orchard, the firſt regard ſhould be had to 
a proper ſituation 3 which ſhould be moderately low +, and 
well ſheltered ; eſpecially from eaſterly winds, which blow 
generally in the ſpring, and often prove fatal to the bloſ- 
ſoms, A gentle declivity, facing the ſouth or ſouth-weſt, 
and ſcreened from other quarters, is the moſt eligible. In 
the boſoms of woods, and along the windings of ſhores and 
valleys, ſuch ſituations are to be found in abundance in 
every part of the county. Tf they can be got ſo as to ad- 
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ry trees, by budding or grafting on cherry ſtocks, Apricot trees are propa* 
gated by budding on any kind of plum ſtocks, 

* In Devonſhire, it is cuſtomary with gentlemen to plant ourſeries lot 
apple trees, which they give to any of their tenants who will engage to en- 
cloſe a piece of ground for an orchard. Agris. Rep. 

4+ In a very low and moiſt ſituation they are apt to canker, 
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mit of being occaſionally watered, they will be ſo much the 
better; as orchards, no leſs than meadows, may be greatly 
benefited by irrigation. - 

In the next place, the nature of the ſoil ſhould be attend- 
ed to. A cold ſpouty ſoil is to be avoided. A dry clay 
loam is reckoned the beſt: and if we may not always have 
this, we have abundance of dry kindly loam, in which fruit, 
like foreſt trees, will be found to thrive well. If any parti- 
cular ſpot in the ſoil is faulty, ſuitable manure may help to 
correct it. A cold heavy clay may be brought to a proper 
temperament by the application of horſe-dung and aſhes z 
and a light ſandy foil may be mended by cow-dung and mud, 
The ground, if not trenched, ſhould at leaſt be prepared as 
in the common courſe of huſbandry, if it is as ſuch a nature 
as to admit it. 

The choice of trees, or kinds of fruit, ſhould likewiſe be 
regarded ; for though almoſt any fruit is good where there 
is ſo little, yet this 'may not long be the caſe : and as the 
beſt are as eaſily raiſed as the worſt, they ought to be pre- 
ferred *; But what theſe are, muſt depend on taſte and opi- 
nion, and each will naturally conſult his own. As a general 
characteriſtic, however, it may be obſerved, that apples of 
red or yellow colour are commonly preferred; and that a 
large proportion ſhould be of ſuch as have the property of 
keeping well, 

'The trees ſhould be planted very young ; and if they have 
tap-roots,- they ſhould be cut off, in order to make the roots 
ſpread laterally, and near the ſurface. They will alſo thrive 
the better, if they are raiſed in poorer ſoil than that into 
which they are to be planted. The nurſeryman, who has 
no further intereſt in the trees than to diſpoſe of them, of- 
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® Some kinds will thrive where others will not; and the planter will deal 
moſt in thoſe which he obſerves to thrive beſt, 
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ten raiſes his plants on rich ſoil, in order to make them look 
vigorous and healthy ; but it agrees ill with them to be planted 
again in worſe, For this reaſon, gentlemen ſhould not alto- 
gether truſt to them, but ſhould be at pains to raiſe trees for 
themſelves. Stocks may be raiſed in abundance from the 
ſeeds of apples of young vigorous trees, and of good kinds, 
and the beſt of them choſen, when three years old, for be- 
ing grafted. © The plants which have a large thick leaf, of 
« a dark green colour, and rather round than long, are the 
i« beſt. Thoſe which have the leaf long, hairy or briſtly, 
&« and deeply indented on the edges, are to be rejected.“ 
The ſtock ſhould be grafted with the ſame kind of apple from 
which the feed was taken *, or with a kind as ſimilar to it as 
poſſible ; ſo as at leaſt to have the general character of ſour 
or mellow. When the ſtock and graft are of the fame pa- 
rent tree, they not only unite more readily, but give a bet- 
ter fruit, and come fooner to bear. When they are of dif 
ferent kinds, the chief eare is to ſuit the graft to the ſtock 
in point of luxuriancy : for it is found that a luxuriant faſt- 
growing graft does not ſucceed on a flow-growing ſtock, 
and vice verſa, They ſhould, therefore, be as ſimilar in their 
growth as may be, A large growing kind of tree will agree 
ill with a puny crab ſtock, Crab ftocks will, indeed, laſt 
longer, but they are longer of coming to perfection. 
Grafting is ſo ſimple an operation, that any one who 
has once ſcen' it performed, or is ſhown how it is done, 
may, with only 4 ſharp knife, practiſe it ſucceſsfully. The 
operation ſhould be performed as expeditiouſly as poſlible, 
that the wound may be no time expoſed to the air f. All 
the art is, to make the two barks (of the ſtock and graft) 


— — 


gome recommend the -grafting of the plant into itſelf, by cutting away 
the leading ſhoot, and graſting a lateral one in place of it, to become the ſlem 
o the tree; a 

+ The proper time of grafting is in February or March. 
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tally, to ſecure them by a ligature of new baſs or mat- 
ting, well wetted with water, and to cover the bandage with 
the ſize of a gooſe egg of clay, with moſs over it, ſo as 
to exclude the ſun and air, till the union of the parts is 
effected. Or, inſtead of clay, a compoſt of ſand and new 
cow-dung may be uſed, as it is not ſo ready to crack. Some 
think it beſt to graft the trees, after they have been a year 
tranſplanted to the place were they are to continue, that they 
may meet with no check after they have been grafted. 

In planting the trees, the holes ſhould be made deeper and 
wider than barely to receive the roots, and ſhould be dug a 
conſiderable time before they are needed; that the ſoil may 
be looſened and mellowed, ſo as to allow the fibres to extend 
eaſily . The roots ſhould be carefully ſpread in every direc- 
tion, and none of them allowed to croſs another, If the 
ground is very dry and looſe, the trees may be planted zin 
October and November, rather than in the ſpring. Care 
mult be taken not to put them deep, in the earth, to ſet them 
- upright, and to preſerve them from being hurt by cattle while 
they are young. Any of them that may be expoſed to cattle 
ſhould have triangular frames to defend them. 

Care ſhould alſo be taken to train them to a proper form; 
keeping the branches at a due diſtance from each other, and 
the middle of the tree open, when it can be done, in order 
to let every part have its ſhare of air and ſunſhine. Decayed 
and uſeleſs wood ſhould be pruned off in winter, or early in 
ſpring, with any low-hanging branches that may be within 
the reach of cattle. When the branches are pruned, they 
ſhould be cut cloſe to the point of ſeparation, which will 
make the bark cloſe the ſooner, and more quickly heal the 


* Towards the end of May or beginning of June, the clay and bandage 
ſhould be taken off. 

4 The growth will be the quicker if a little good mould and . or rot- 
ten dung, be mixed with the carth about 00 roots. 
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wound. Any young ſhoots growing where a branch was 
cut, ſhould be rubbed off (not cut) as ſoon as obſerved in 
the ſpring. If any branch will be in the way of others in 
two or three years hence, it is better to cut it now); for the 
ſooner that this is done the better. 'The wound will be leſs, 
and will ſooner heal. | 1 | | 
In five or fix years from their being grafted, trees common- 
ly bear; in thirty they are at their prime, but continue in 
vigour till ſixty; or, if pear trees, to a hundred. Good 
bearers will often yield a hogſhead of liquor, worth a guinea; 
and pear trees will ſometimes yield two, When they do not 
bear, cutting a circle through the bark round the principal 
branches, will ſtop the growth of wood, and give a tendency 
to bear fruit inſtead of wood; and lime diſſolved in water, 
and applied with a bruſh, will deſtroy moſs, which is hurt- 
ful if allowed to grow on them. Blotches (occaſioned by the 
ſtem growing too faſt for the bark) are cured by ſcoring the 
bark with a ſharp knife, but not ſo deep as to cut the inner 
rind. | 
In digging occaſionally about fruit trees, care muſt be 
taken not to wound any of the roots. The fruit ſhould al- 
ſo be taken away gently, without beating the trees, and 
hurting their buds, which might prevent their bearing fruit 
the following year. The mark of apples being ripe, is their 
falling ſpontaneouſly from the tree. They are preſerved from 
froſt by laying ſtraw under and oder them; taking care to 
pick out any that may be damaged before they ſpoil others. 
As gooſeberries and currants are ſo eaſily raiſed from the 
flip, and come ſo ſoon to perfection, no garden whatever 
ought to be without them. All the care they require is to 
dreſs and dung the ground, to train them from one ſtem, to 
keep them free of ſuckers, and light of wood. Where there 
1s a ſuperfluity of ſmall ſruit, and the market diſtant, it may 
be converted to a wholeſome and palatable drink, by making 
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it undergo a vinous fermentation z and ſuch colour, flavour, 
and ſtrength, may be given it, as to make it reſemble and 
equal imported wine. Raſpberries and ſtrawberries, white or 
red, will help the colour and flavour, and a proper quan- 
tity of ſpirits, with ſugar or honey, may be added to make 
it ſtrong and rich. A reſpectable family, lately in this coun- 
ty, uſed to make a conſiderable quantity of ſuch liquor, which 
was generally preferred to foreign wines, when both were 
ſet down on the table, As there can be no doubt but wines 
more wholeſome and palatable than moſt of thoſe that are 
imported, could be made from our own fruits, it would be 
of great importance to the nation, if perſons who have (kill 
and opportunity ſhould, by a proper ſeries of experiments, 
aſcertain the beſt proceſs of making them in ſmall quantities 
for the uſe of private families, and make the art more ge- 
nerally known“. | 


ä * 


o It appears from Mr, Pennant's Account of London, that this buſineſs is 
carried on there upon a large ſcale, and to an immenſe extent. He computes 
that half the port, and five-ſixths of the white wines uſed in that great city, 
arc made of the fruits which grow on the genial bapks of the Thames. 
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CHAPTER X. 


WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 


A carar part of this county was once covered with wood, 
of which every moſs {till ſhows the remains. It might have 
been then as deſirable to get rid of ſome of it, as it is now 
to rear it, But, as it often happens, men ran from one ex- 
treme to the other, and the loſs was ſeverely felt before any 
attempt was made to repair it. Even ſo late as the com- 
mencement of the preſent century, the woods in this coun» 
ty, though then ſufficiently reduced in quantity, were held 
to be of ſo little value, eſpecially in the inland parts of it, 
that a large fir wood in Glenurchay was ſold to a compa» 
ny of Iriſh adventurers, for ſo mere a trifle, that, it is ſaid, 
it came to no more than a plack (or third part of a penny) 
per tree. Some time after that, however, the remaining de- 
ciduous woods in the county were brought into greater eſti- 
mation, by means of two Engliſh companies who ſet up iron 
forges, the one near Inveraray, and the other at Bunaw. 


Ever fince, our natural woods are in general tolerably cared 


for; and though the long leaſes granted to thoſe companies, 
of ſome of the woods, and the want of a ſufficient compe- 
tition for the reſt, has hitherto kept ſome of them low; yet 
they are always of more value to the proprietors than any 
other equal extent of ground, arable land excepted. | 
The value of woods, however, varies according to their 
ſituation, cloſeneſs, and proportion of oak; and according 
to the degree of care with which they are ſaved, and of 
fill with which they are managed. In ſome caſes it may 
not average 5s. a- year per acre; and in others it may ex- 
ceed 208, The woods are commonly cut at the end of eve- 
ry nineteen or twenty years, except ſuch a number of oak 
ſtandards as parties may agree to ſpare. So much of the 
R 
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timber as may be needed for country uſe, is ſold, perhaps, as 
high as anywhere in the kingdom; the reſt is made into 
charcoal, and the oak bark fold for the uſe of the tanner “. 
The wood is then encloſed, commonly for ſix or ſeven years; 
during which time, however, ſome allow it to be paſtured 
by horſes. Some thin or weed their growing woods, by 
taking out ſuch a number as it may ſpare of barrel hoops. 
When this is done with judgment, it is thought to be in fa- 
vour of the wood; but others leave it to nature, and allow 
the ſtronger plant to deſtroy the weaker. The more atten- 
tive proprictors of wood are alſo at pains to encourage the 

growth of oak, by cutting away any other wood that inter- 
ſeres with it, But ſome few there are, who, with a ſhame- 
ſul inattention, altogether negle& ſeveral patches of natural 
wood on their eſtates, which could not fail to be of great 
value, if cut and, properly encloſed and cared for. 

Such as have extenſive woods, and ſollow the practice of 
cutting them once in twenty years, might manage them with 
more care, and derive a more ſteady income from them by 
dividing them into twenty lots, and cutting one of theſe 
every year. The ſeaſon of cutting oak is when the bark 
riſes, from the beginning of May till Midſummer. The trees 
ſhould be cut and peeled cloſe to the ground, that the young 
ſhoots may ſpring from the ground rather than from the 
old ſtock. The ſtocks ſhould be cut clean and rounded, 
that no water may lodge upon them, which would make 
them rot, 'The fences, which ought not to be temporary 
but permanent, ſhould be in a ſufficient ſtate the moment 
that the wood is cut ; and the timber and charcoal removed 
as ſoon as poſſible, in order to ſave the young ſhoots from 
injury. And then, inſtead of excluding cattle for fix or ſe- 


ä 


* Oak bark ſells at preſent (1795) ſo high as twelve guineas per ton, An 
acre of good oak wood, at twenty years old, is ſaid to yield about 200 ſtone, 
Dutch weight, of bark, 
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ven years, perhaps it would be better to exclude them alto- 
gether. The value of the graſs after that period is trifling, 
and the injury to the wood may be conſiderable; eſpecially 
by their deſtroying the young plants which ſhoot up in va- 
cant places. Such vacancies ſhould; be planted, when the 
wood is cut, with trees ſuited to the ſoil, giving always the 
preference to the oak where the ground is dry. Care ſhould 
be taken that the trees which are left for Itandards ſhould be 
healthy and vigorous, ſuch as have grown in open roomy places 
without ſhelter, as otherwiſe they will not bear to be expoſed; 
and they ſhould by no means be deprived of any of their 


branches. At the age of five or fix, and ten or eleven, and | 


fifteen or ſixteen years, they may be weeded, and thinned 
where needful ; but this ſhould be done by perſons of ſkill 
and judgment. The hoops got from theſe" thinnings will 
bring a conſiderable profit. When a wood is near a good 
market for hoops, ſome think that the moſt profitable uſe 


that could be made of it would be to devote it wholly to 


that purpoſe ; but this opinion would need the confirmation 
of ſome experience. 

The extent of ground occupied by natural woods on the 
continental part of this county, having never been meaſured, 
cannot be aſcertained. It may probably be about 30,000 
acres, - But this bears ſo ſmall a proportion to the extent of 
the county, that many large tracts of it appear Oe 
bare and naked. 

Of plantations we have not a great many, nor can we 
boaſt of the extent of any of them, except the Duke of Ar- 
gyle's, which may be ranked among the greateſt in the king- 
dom. This improvement, however, has got a beginning in 
moſt parts of the county, and it is hoped it will go on, 48 


in other parts of the kingdom. It is, indeed, the improve- 


ment moſt needed in this county; that for which its wil, 
climate, and ſituation are beſt adapted, and that which will 
R ij 
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prove moſt beneficial to the e and maſt advantageous 
to the owners. 
The ſcarcity of timber, even jor the ue of the farmer, is 
ſeverely felt in moſt parts of the county. In Kintyre eſpe- 
cially it is brought from a great diſtance, ſometimes fifty, 
ſometimes an hundred miles. Other parts of the county are 
not much better accommodated, except at particular times, 
when woods are cut for making chareoal. Then, indeed, 
the farmer may have ſome ſmall timber, though not cheap- 
ly ; but the opportunity does not return again till nineteen 
years are revolved. This inconvenience to the farmer muſt 
ultimately alight on the landlord, who ſhould therefore take 
ſpeedy. ſteps to remove it. 
A taſte for comfortable dwellings is now become general, 
even among the common people; which, if they could eaſily 
indulge it, would greatly contribute to their health and hap- 
pineſs: but as long as, by the neglect of planting, the tim- 
ber for this purpoſe muſt be brought all the way from Nor- 
way, no general irnprovement in this reſpect is to be looked 
for. „ | 
As the people of this county are almoſt all borderers upon 

the ſea, it is natural for them to turn their attention to that 
great ſource of riches. - Many of them have done ſo, but at 
a vaſt diſadvantage. Having no timber of their own to build 
their veſſels, they have been obliged to bring it from. Wales 
and Norway, and to pay ſometimes more than the original 
* coſt for the carriage. Had they timber of their own, their 
induſtry would have been exerted to double the advantage 
it has been, and the people would have no occaſion to emi- 
Frate ; for their proſperity, the reverſe of what it is now, 
would be in proportion to their numbers. It is impoſſible to 
calculate how much the people of this county have ſuffered 
from their want of timber ſince a ſpirit of induſtry and ad- 


| venture has ſprung up among them, or what a check this want 
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muſt prove to the further exertions of that ſpirit, if ſpeedy 
meaſures are not taken to ſupply it by planting. - 

Sheep and mountains, though highly prized, are far from 
being the chief advantage of a maritime county like this, 
everywhere indented with deep bays, creeks, and ſafe har- 
bours, It is ſurely from the ſea that nature intended ſuch 
a county ſhould derive its principal advantages; and in the 
number of its people, and in their mduſtry being properly 
directed and encouraged by the landlords, muſt conſiſt its 
principal riches. 

The ſoil or produce of a country is never ahi deo much se- 
count to it as a happy ſituation. Hence the fineſt tracts of 
the globe, in a very inland ſituation, are, and have been, al- 
ways barren, and the people barbarous and poot ; while the 
moſt barren ſpots, with the advantages of the ſea, have raiſed 
their inhabitants to riches and to power. The Dutch repu- 
blic is not four times the ſize of this county, nor did it pro- 
duce four times the corn * which this county is capable of 
producing, when it had nearly reached the fummit of its 
power. This power ſprung entirely from its ſituation. This 
turned the attention of the inhabitants to fiſheries ; fiſheries 
furniſhed them with ſeamen; ſeamen produced trade ond 
commerce and theſe created riches and power. 

It is therefore wiſe, as well as humane, in the greateſt pro- 
prietor in this county to encourage population by giving ſmall 
poſſeſſions, to patronize fiſheries, and to raiſe foreſts for a 
people whoſe fituation naturally leads them to be ſeamen, It 
was by the ſea and by its foreſts that this great county an- 
ciently roſe to ſuch eminence as to hold the balance of 
power among the ſurrounding hordes of nations 1 and it is 


— 
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lt is ſaid that all the corn raiſed in the United Provinces of Holland 
« will ſcarce maintain the labourers employed upon its dikes,” Political Sur» 
vey, I. p- 14. 

4 In the beginning of the 8th century, the fleet of Dalruedbeis'(now Camp- 
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dy the ſame means that it muſt expect to riſe again to that 

degree of conſequence at which it is capable of arriving. 
The period may be diſtant, but the plan is ſure; and the 
nobleman who has ſo ſteadily purſued it may have already 
the pleaſure to ſind that all England could not, about 200 
years ago, produce twenty times the tonnage and mariners 
which one town on his eſtate, ſprung lately from a ſmall 
fiſhing village, can at preſent furniſh f. And of ſuch towns 
we might have had a number, did all our landlords encou- 
rage population, by giving ſmall or moderate poſſeſſions, and 
did the county furniſh abundance of timber for the con- 
ſtructing of veſſels. Let foreſts be raiſed for a maritime 
people, and they will ſoon convert them into ſhips ; and theſe 
ſhips will create trade and commerce, introduce manufac- 
tures, build cities and villages, beautify and improve the 
country, and raiſe the value of land and of its produce, 

The neceſſity of raiſing ſuch foreſts will appear to be ſtill 
greater, if we conſider that oak timber is daily becoming 
ſcarcer in England, and its price advancing there ; as that 
of all timber is with us, for the little that we have of it coſts 
even the farmer twice as much as it did ten or twelve years 


ago, and it is ſtill riſing. In ſuch circumſtances, this coun- 


ty, which is ſo well adapted for raiſing timber, ought to 
provide not only a ſufficiency for itſelf, but a ſupply for 
others. Thus might we bring back the large ſums which 
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belton) was ſent for to decide the conteſt about the ſucceſſion to the throne 
of Ireland, In the 12th century, the fleet of Somerled of Kintyre, conſiſting 
firſt of 53, and afterwards augmented to 160 ſail, enabled him firſt 'to ſhake 
off the Daniſh yoke, and afterwards emboldened him to, contend with Mal- 
com IV. For a long time after, the flect of this county was ſo powerful, 
that the kings of England and Scotland by turns courted the ſriendſhip of its 


Little fovereigns, the Macdonalds, 


+ In the year 1582, mariners of all ſorts in England were 14,295, and the 
tonnage 72,450, Political Survey, I. 161. and Hume Hifory, V. 500. 
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we have already given away for timber, and be able to pur- 
ſuc, with more effect, the line which nature points out for 
us by the very form and ſituation of qur count. 

Beſides, timber ſhould be planted for ſhelter and for fuel, 
and ſome regard is due even to ornament. To provide ſhel-! 
ter for cattle and ſheep in winter, is a matter of great mo- 
ment. In inclement ſeaſons this would ſave the lives of 
many of them; which, for want of it, muſt continue to pe- 


'riſh, Shelter would alſo give an earlier ſpring to our graſs 


and corn, and abundance of woods make the whole country 
of a different climate from what it is at preſent; It is now 
matter of aſtoniſhment to the inhabitants of this county to 
find, in ſome parts of it, the traces of corn-ridges covered 
with heath, ſo high in the hills that no corn could grow 
there at preſent. This ſhows how much warmer the coun- 
try was when mantled over with woods and foreſts. An 
annual fair has for many generations been held in Glenurchay 
on the eighth day of March (O. S.), and ſome old men, who 
died about the beginning of this century, uſed to tell that 
when they were boys (and living in Bacard, one of the 
higheſt farms in the pariſh)7 it was always a mighty diſpute 
who ſhould, on this great occaſion, ſtay at home to keep the 
ſheep out of the ſpringing corn. But there nobody now 
would venture to ſow corn ſo early. The country is goa: 
of its woods, and the climate is changed. | 

Peat moſs, in many parts of the county, is becoming ex- 
tremely ſcarce ; and even where it abounds, the ſeaſon moſt 
favourable for agricultural improvement is conſumed in ma- 
king fuel of itz for this requires almoſt all the ſummer. 
Would it not be of great importance then to raiſe timber, 
even for the ſake of fuel ; eſpecially where moſs is ſcarce 
or diſtant ? A few acres of land, now of little value, might 
be made to furniſh a farm for ever with coppice wood for 
fuel, by a lot of it yearly cut in rotation. In many parts of 
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; England better ſoil than ours is appropriated to fhis pur« 
poſe; which may ſatisfy us that a little of our n land 
could not be better applied. | 
It is almoſt unneceſſary to ſay that the ſoil, climate, and 
ſituation of this county, are remarkably well adapted for 
planting and raiſing timber. The ſoil is generally dry, the 
climate warm and moiſt ; the fituation almoſt every where 
commodious for water carriage, and the ſurface of the coun- 
try is ſo-uneven that every part of it abounds with ſhelter, 
The remains of large trees found in every moſs, from the 
Mull of Kintyre to almoſt the top of the Grampian Hills, 
ſhow that timber once grew where now it is not, and that 
it might be made to grow there again. If one were deſired 
to name one ſpot in the county where trees could not poſ- 
ſibly grow, he would probably ſay it is the farm of Roſs-hill 
in Kintyre, which ſtands on the face of a hill or promontory, 
fronting the great opening of the Atlantic Ocean between 
lay and Ireland, and having no land between it and the 
continent of America, Yet in the moſſes of this highly ex- 
poſed farm, are found the trunks of trees, which ſhow that 
even here it is poſhble to rear timber. Among the higheſt 
and bleakeſt of our mountains, many venerable trees may 
ſtill be ſeen, perhaps 2000 feet above the level of the ſea *; 
though they have not now as formerly the advantage of large 
foreſts to give them ſhelter. 

If trees are planted thick and in large clumps, there is 
hardly any fituation in the county ſo untoward as to prevent 
their growing. Some of the outer trees may be ſtunted, but 
the great bulk of them will thrive. Of the Duke of Argyle's 
immenſe plantations, ſome are in the direct face of the ſea 


* This may be under the mark, as in other parts of the Grampian Hills fir 
roots are faid to be found near 4000 ſeet above the ſea-level. Stat. Acc. XII. 
473- 
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breezes, and in the moſt expoſed ſituations, and alb chriving. 
In theſe plantations one meets with oaks: from 8. to 10 feet 
in circumference; aſhes agd planes from g to 123 beeches, 
elms, and cheſnuts from 12 to 14; aud all in a growing 
ſtate . The lefſer and later plantations in every part of the 
county are equally thriving, where the ſize of them is not 
too diminutive. At Inverneil firs of 20 years old meaſure 
three feet in circumference z and at Gartnagrenach ſome of 35 
years old, planted in a natural wood, meaſure from five to 


—_ 
ä 


. — * —_—_ 


»The following ſpecimen of the ſize of diff-rent kinds of trees at Invera- 
ray, was furniſhed by James Ferrier, Eſq. agent to the Duke of Argyle, who, 
with his uſual zeal and attention, took the moſt active intereſt in every thing 
which related to the Agricultural Report of Argyleſhire, : 


Length of Stem, Girt. Diam. of the Head. 

. Feet, Ft. In. Feet. 
Oak, 26 9 4 | 40 
Plane, 44 11 6 60 
Beech, 12 14 90 
Aſh, 32 10 10 
Scotch elm, 28 Way | 
Scotch fir, 36 5 10 
Spaniſh cheſnut, 3 12 6 
Silver fir, 32 9 
Larch; - 39 «$0 
Norway ſpruce, 7 
Weymouth pine, 6 
Engliſh elm, 20 8 
Mountain aſh, 12 9 


« The oldeſt and largeſt of the trees at Inveraray, are ſuppoſed to have been 
planted by the Marquis of Argyle betwixt the years 1650 and 1660, Thoſe 
ol the next largeſt ſize and age were raiſed from the ſeed by Archibald Duke 


of Argyle in 1746 or 1747. Theſe conſiſt chiefly of larches, New England 


pines, ſpruce and ſilver fir. The diſtance betwixt the trees varies, but may 
be in general from 30 to 50 ſeet. The foil and climate, as far as experience 
gaes, are ſa vourable to the growth of all kinds of trees,” 
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fix, though ſtanding on barren rocks, where one would think 
there was not earth enough to feed an ear of corn. In ſhort, 
wherever there is a ſufficient number of trees, natural or 
planted, their clear ſhining bark, luxuriant ſhoots, and thick 
foliage, give a ſufficient proof that the ſoil and climate are 
remarkably well adapted for the growth of timber, and invite 
the hand of the planter to raiſe it. 

But in order to induce him to this, we muſt firſt ſhow the 
profit that is to be had by planting. This cannot perhaps 
be ſtated with accuracy, as ſo much depends on the varying 
circumſtances of ſoil and ſituation. Even a good natural 
wood or coppice may be reckoned to produce 20s. a year 
per acre ®, But ſhould it be ſtated at only one half of this, 
it would be a vaſt improvement on land capable of no other, 
and in its preſent ſtate of little value ; for it is chiefly ſuch 
land that ought to be planted. This profit, however, is little 
to what may be expected from a good plantation; as in that 
caſe the planter has the chooſing of his own timber. 

The expence of planting will depend much on the ſize of 
the encloſure ; the expence per acre being always leſs in pro- 


portion as the encloſure is larger. The fencing of an en- 


cloſure of 20 acres exceeds a fifth of the coſt, though it is 
but the 25th of the ſpace, of one of 500. In the north of 
Scotland, * the expence of encloſing a plantation of at leaſt 
« 100 acres, and planting it with Scotch fir, is generally 
e calculated at 20s. per acre, and the undertaker upholds 
e the plants for ſeven years f.“ In the eaſt of England, the 
expence of encloſing and planting is ſaid to be 3). per acre +. 


* 


* It is eſtimated at this in Dumbartonſhire; at from 88. to 258, in Stirling- 
ſhire; at 285; in Somerſetſhire ; at 40s. in Wiltſhire ; at above $51. in Eſſex. 
Agricultural Reports. | 

t Agricultural Report of Northern Counties, p. 107. 

$ Towng's Tour, I. 330. 
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Let us take the medium between the two, and ſuppoſe a 
plantation of 500 acres to coſt 1oo0l. or 21, per acre. In 
moſt caſes, much of the expence of encloſing will probably 
be ſaved by ſea-ſhore, gullets, precipices, and other advan- 
tages of ground. The plants too may be raiſed from the 
ſeed, and ſet by the planter's own ſervants, at a ſmall ex- 
pence z or, inſtead of plants, the ſeeds of trees may be ſown 
in the plantation, by which the expence will be greatly 
leſſened, But, without reckoning on theſe ſavings, let us 
abide by the firſt eſtimate of 21. per acre, and Os to 
calculate the return, Bs 

Suppoſe, then, that at the end of 11 or 12 years, 800 
thirds of 5000 plants, originally ſet in the acre, are found to 
have done well; of theſe, one half, or 1666, may be taken 
away for. railing, firing &c. and if fold ſo low as a half- 
penny each, they will come to 31. 98. 5d. which will more 
than defray the original expence with intereſt “. 
From the age of 16 to 25, a thouſand more 

may be gradually taken out of the acre, | 


which, at 44d. each, will make L. 16 1 3 | 4 
The 666 remaining on the acre will, at 5e | 

years, be worth 2s. 6d. each + |. 10.56 Bs $120 

3 es NN 


This divided by 50 will give about 21, a year for the acre, 
and near $0,000; from the whole en, without rec- 


8 4 = = 


Were one half of them then (at 1x or 12 years) cut and ſent to the 
« Newcaſtle collicries, ot to the River I hames for hop-poles, it-is ſaid they 
« would ſetch money enough to reimburſe the whole original expence of the 
„plantation. Agricultural Report of Angus and Forfar. | 

They are commonly valucd higher; In Somerſet 28. 6d. is thought « 
low computation for them at 30 years old, and $ 1-half feet diſtant ; which 
will make 2001. the Scotch acre. In Roſsſhire, which abounds with planta - 
tions, and where Scotch firs are therefore cheap, they ſell at £3-6r Co yeare 
old from 28. Cd. to 3s. Gd. each. Agr. Rep. 
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koning intereſt on the thinnings, or any advantage of graſs 
and ſhelter which the plantation may give to eats after they 
may be let into it with ſafety. 

It was intended that the above calculation ſhould be mode- 
rate, and therefore the average price of all the trees was ſta- 
ted at the value put upon the Scotch fir, the mieaneſt tree 
perhaps ia the plantation. But if in any reſpect the ſtate- 
ment ſhall be thought too high, there is room enough for 
deduction, and ſtill the profit will be undeniably greater than 
what can be obtained from atmoſt any other application of 


money. Better judges, however, have calculated the profit 


at a ſtill higher rate. Mr. Pavier (in the Bath Papers, Vol. 
IV.) computes the value of 50 acres of oak in 100 years to 
be 12, 100l. which is about 31. 25. Gd. each year per Scotch 
acre; and Evelyu calculates the profit. of 100 acres under 
oak to be in 150 years 670,0001., which is 51, 128. a- year to 
each acre, of the fame meaſure: But the profit ſtated above, 
though more moderate, gives abundant ; encouragement for 
planting. The outlay is ſmall, the return is great, the land 
propoſed to be planted is fit for this improvement and no 
other, and its value will be raiſed ſrom almoſt nothing to that 
of the beſt arable land in the kingdom. At the very higheſt 
at which the expence of rhe improvement can be reckoned, 
it falls ſhort of two or three years profit of the improvement; 
ſo that the advantage is greater than that of buying land at 
only threc years purchaſe, | 

But as calculations in theory are apt to be ſuſpected, it is 
proper to add a few experiments to confirm them. I have 
« a ſmall piece of ground (ſays a writer in the Bath Papers “), 
te planted in 1764, with various kinds of firs mixed with young 
« oaks. The firs have been felled by degrees for rails, joiſts, 
« ſpars, and other uſes, to the value of 251. and have left a 


Vol. V. written in 1790. 
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& grove of healthy and promiſing oabs;” Here the very thin- 
vings of little more than half an Engliſh W 
208. n year to the plante. mw 

„Of Wavedon heath, 19 acres, which could; not be eſti 
«mated at more than 2s, the acre, were planted with Scotch 
« firs in 1778. In 1794, conſiderably more than the expence 
« of encloſing and planting was found to be repaid by the 
«thinnings,.and 17,125 trees left, valued at a moderate eſti- 
“mation at 6841. and in the way of advancing more x rapidly 
than before. 

Mr. Loung, in his Tour through the Eaſt of England 75 
gives the ſollowing account of what the en of Mr. 
Melliſh are found to render “from experience.“ 

Clear profit in 20 yourn, 69l. 128. Gd. or 31. 98. nds per ads 

—_ annum. 

Or (if allowed to ſtand), at 30 yeatd, 1261. 128. Gd. or 3. 
= id. per acre per annum 

Or (if allowed to ſtand), at 40 years,” her 128. 6d, or 81. 
6s. 1d. per acre per annum. 

He ſtates the plantations of Mr. Fellowes as: being Quill 
more productive, yielding a regular income of 51. a- year per 
acre, by being cut in a regular rotation. Suppoſe, then, on- 
« ly a ſingle acre planted every year, at the end of 18 or 20 
&« years, an acre a-year will be cut down, and a regular in- 


« come of .10ol. annually will be derived from only 20 acres. 


« What a beneficial improvement + !” 


_ * Agricultural Report of Buckingham, 

+ Vol. I. p. 330, &c. 

Aid. Vol. II. p. 129, In Vol. III. p. 211, Mr. Young ſlates the profits of 
Mr. Mitford, who allows his plantations to ſtand till they are 40 years old, as 
High as 22). 11%, per acre per annum; and remarks, that © to reap above 20l. 
« an acre from the firſt day of planting, excluſive of rhinnings, is a profit that 
« ſhows how fine a reſource landlords have for raiſing large ſums of money, 
« when they can wait for ſuch a period for the return. But had theſe trees 
« hen cut at 20, 25, ot zo years, the profit would have been very great, though 
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The grounds planted by the Duke of Argyle, being moſt» 
ly a barren heath, might not, in their natural ſtate, 40 years 
ago, be worth Fol. a-year *. And yet there can be no doubt 
that at preſent a million of the trees planted upon thoſe 
grounds may, at a low average, be eſtimated, one with ano- 
ther, at 28. 6d, each, which would amount to 125, oool +. 
Now the annual intereſt of this ſum is 62501. or 125 times 
the original rent of the ground which: they occupy ; ſo that 
it muſt have grown in value at the rate of three rents for 
each of the 40 years. 

How aſtoniſhing is it then, that in a 1 ſo well! a- 
dapted for planting, the general attention of proprietors of 
land is not turned to an improvement of ſuch advantage. 
The only reaſon that can be given for its being ſo much ne- 
glected is, that the gain appears to be diſtant, But the on- 
ers of land ſhould conſider, that if they ſhould not live to fell 
the trees which they plant, their eſtates are increaſed in va- 
lue, and improved in beauty, and that the plantings would 
almoſt at any time ſell for more than would repay them with 
intereſt, The firs in a plantation, after a few years, would 
return them a large annual profit, and the oaks would be a 
fortune for their children. | 

That the profits of planting are diſtant, is a miſtaken book 
common notion, which it is of conſequence to correct. The 
following meaſurement taken of trees that were only 21 years 
planted, will ſhow what may be expected in tolerable ſoil 
and ſhelter, ſuch as we have in abundance. 


4 not ſo high as at 40 years. The value of the fee · ſunple of land; ſoon after 
« planting, bears no proportion to the value of the tin. ber on it. le not plant- 
« ing, therefore, a ready way to double, triple, and quadruple eſtates?” 

” In 1751, the valued rent of all the parks (policies) about Iuveraray, 
conſiſting of 12 1-half marklands, is ſtated at gol. 

+ This calculation is moderate, compared with that of Mr. Knox, who (in 
his Tour) reckons there may be two millions of trees worth 4s, each, which 
would amount to 406,000l. 


Height. Gir 

Feet. Pt. In 

Lombardy poplar, from Go to 80 4 8 
Arbele, or white poplar, —— 50 — 70 4 6 
Plane, . — 50 — 60 3 6 
Elm, ; — 40 — 60 3. 6 
Scotch fir, —ͤ— 30 — 50 2 10 
Larch, — 50 — 60 3 10 


The aſh and beech grow nearly at the ſame rate with the 
elm; and the ſpruce and filver firs rather faſter than the 
Scotch. The oak does not grow ſo faſt ; but, as we ſhall 
ſee afterwards, it pays better. In the meantime we may 
obſerve, that whoever conſiders the value of trees of the above 
dimenſions, and that near 7oo ſuch trees, at nine feet di- 
ſtance, may ſtand on a Scotch acre, need not wonder to find 
a very competent judge aſſert, that planting land, even on 
a leaſe of 21 years, would be more profitable than any other 
improvement, as it would give a return of Gl. an acre, with 
no riſk, and little expence or trouble. Lord Donegal's ſtew- 

ard planted 100,000 trees, and told his maſter they would 
« be worth 100,000]. ; and it is ſuppoſed his Lordſhip may 
« ſee the prediction fulfilled, as ſome of the trees are already 
« worth 15s. each f. How many come to their eſtates at 
from 20 to 25 years of age? © Suppoſe ſuch landlords (ſays 
« Mr. Young t) to plant then 100 acres, they may reap more 
« than 60,0001. by the time they are 65; and that from poor 


* Young's Tour through the Eaſt of England, Vol. II, p- 129. -But by the law 
of 3cotland, a tenant is not allowed to cut the trees which he has planted. 

+ Agricultural Report Staſſordſbire. Blix ut gives an inſtance of one who 
planted roo aſh trees, and in 50 years aſter ſold them for 5ool. Engliſh In- 
prover, c. 25, A. Hamilton, Eſq. “lived to ſee trees which he planted, after 
che became a lawyer, grow to 12 feet in girth,” Stat. Acc, 7 Dalziel, 
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« land unfit for huſbandry.” And if a plantation be worth 
this much at ſuch a period, may it not be fairly reckoned to 
be worth at leaſt a third of it even at the end of 20 years; 
as the horſe that will bring thirty guineas at fix years of 
age, may be eſtimated at ten, when he is only wm though 
then unfit for ſervice ? 

What has been ſaid may ſerve to ſhow that the proſit of 


. planting is not only great, but alſo far from being diſtant. 


Let us now conſider what are the grounds which ought to 
be marked out for this improvement. The beſt land would 
no doubt bear timber beſt; and if arable land could be ſpa- 
red for the purpoſe, the return might be expected to be in 
proportion to the value of the ſoil. But in this county little 
or no arable land, meadow, or good paſture, ought to be laid 
under planting. It ſhould haye only thoſe waſte grounds 
which are capable of this improvement, and of no other. 

Of theſe we may reckon, firſt, thoſe extenſive dry moſſes 
and moor-lands, in the hollows and on the declivities of hills, 
eſpecially in the inland parts of the county. Theſe lands 
are generally covered with ſhort heath, mixed with ſo little 
graſs, that they are not worth 6d. the acre. 'The trunks of 
trees generally found in them give, however, a ſufhcient 
proof of their aptitude to grow timber, and they can never 
be turned to better account than by planting them; and 
that with the ſame kind of timber that is found in them. 
This is generally fir, and ſometimes oak. Whatever it be, 
follow nature, and you cannot err. It may be ſaid that 
ſome of theſe ſituations are far from water-carriage. But 
the whole county is fo indented with ſeas, and ſo well ac- 
commodated with roads, that almoſt every mountain 1s ac- 
ceſſible by the one or the other. Or, if any of them be not, 
Nill it may be profitable to plant it, were it only with a view 
of converting a great part of the wood to the purpoſ:s of 
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extracting from it turpentine, tar, piteh, roſin, and of ma- 
king potaſhes . 

Another kind of ground which ought to be planted, and 
of which we have large tracts, is that which is covered with 
bruſn wood, ſuch as hazel, birch, &c. ſeldom allowed by the 
cattle to riſe aboye two or three feet high. Here nature, 
which could not be miſtaken in the ſoil, has planted wood, 
though it has not been allowed to grow, and has marked 
out the ground as fit for planting. This bruſhwood will 
prove an excellent nurſe to young plants, by giving them ſhel- 
ter till they raiſe their heads above it; after which they will 
deſtroy the bruſhwood (by excluding the ſun and air from 
it), and reduce it to a manure which will help their growth +. 
Among this bruſhwood, however, there may ſometimes be 
Found ſome ſprouts of oak and aſh, which ought to be cut 
over a few inches above the ground; after which they will 
ſhoot up and thrive exceedingly, from the abundance of roots 
which they have to nouriſh them. Patches of dwarfiſh oak, 
which the cattle never allow to riſe one foot from the ground, 
are alſo common in many parts of the county. If theſe 
Ipots were brought within the encloſure of a plantation, 
and the buſhes cut over a little above the ſurface of the 
ground, they would ſoon, be valuable. In England, even 
oak plants are often cut in this manner after one or two 
years, when they have taken to the ground, and the ſecond 

t is truſted to for the tree; as it is found to grow with 
greater luxuriance than the firſt, which was checked by tranſ- 
er. 

—— — - — — 


gee on theſe ſubjeQs Apricols F be in the Scots Mag. Vol. XXXUll. 
+ Whins, broom, any kind of furze, or even heath, will help to nurſe and 
ſhelter young plants. 
$ Agricultural Report of Stafford. Dr, Hunter (on Evelyn, Vol. I. p. 83.) 
recommends this when the plants are two or three years old, if 1 ate ſtunt» 
ed or crooked, 
z 


# 
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Stools of natural wood, wherever they are, furniſh much 
room for planting ;z and at a trifling expence, when they are 
already encloſed. Every vacancy in them ought to be filled 
up with oak, aſh, elm, and other valuable kinds of timber, 
The ground is ſuitable for planting z the natural wood will 
ſhelter it; and thus it will thrive well, and improve the cop- 
pice. The propereſt time for improving a natural wood with 
planting, is immediately after it is cut, when the fences are 
in beſt repair, and when the ſun and air will get at the plants 
which may be ſet among buſhes of leſs value. Theſe buſhes 


| ſhould afterwards be cut down, if they are found to hinder the 


growth of the planting, The Duke of Argyle has done much 
in this way, and Lord Stonefield, Sir James Campbell, and 
ſeveral other proprietors, have thus improved their natural 


woods very conſiderably. Laſt year, Captain Campbell of 


Kintarbert, with a ſpirit yet uncommon among the moſt of 
the proprietors of this county, has planted among his natural 
woods no leſs than 20, ooo trees of valuable timber. At 
this rate, he will, in a few years lay the foundation of a 
ſure and large fortune. | | 


„ A fourth kind of ground that ſhould be devoted to plant- 

G ing, is that on which a number of venerable native firs are 
i growing. Theſe memorials of our former foreſts are not 
-unfrequent in ſome of the upper parts of the county, parti 


cularly in Glenety and Glenurchay; and they deſerve mpfe 
attention than they have hitherto met with. From the f 
which they ſhed in winter, and which is driven to a diſtance 
by the ſtorm, a beautiful plantation riſes up in ſpring ; but 
when the cattle are driven up to the mountains in ſummer, 
this precious crop, the hope of future foreſts, is for eyer de- 
ſtroyed. This is the more to be regretted, as the quality of 
this fir is ſo excellent as not to be ſurpaſſed by any in the 
world“. The ſeed of this fir is precious, and a ſingle cone 


—— 


Some of this wood, aſter it had ſlood above zoo years in the roof of an 
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of it, if poſſible, ſhould not be loſt. But then, in order to 
preſerve its valuable quality, it ſhould be ſown where it is 
meant it ſhould grow, without paſſing through the medium 
of a ſeed-bed or nurſery, 

It 1s natural to ſuppoſe that the Scotch fir raiſed in our 
plantations came originally from the ſeed of our own foreſts, 
and that it has loſt its native quality by paſſing through the 


nurſery and being again tranſplanted. It is well known that 


all ſeeds, if not frequently changed and renewed, will ſoon 
degenerate. But no ſuch attention has been paid to the 
Scotch fir, and yet we complain of its quality, when worn 
out by repeated ſemination. Perhaps no tree requires more 
to be left to its natural diſpoſition. In an ifland at the foot 
of Glenurchay, there was lately an old fir plantation ſo near 
the natural fir wood of Coir-uarain, that it may well be ſup- 
poſed that, even without the medium of a nurſery, the plants 
were picked up in the foreſt, where they annually ſpring, 
and only transferred to the plantation; and yet the quality 
of the planted fir, at a mature age, was altogether inferior to 
that of the ſpontaneous growth, It appears neceſſary, there- 
fore, in order to preſerve the quality of the timber, that we 
ſhould follow nature, and ſow the ſeed directly where we 
intend the tree ſhould grow. The ſeed too will thrive where 
plants would fail. 

The remains of theſe foreſts too, thin as they are, ſhould 
no longer be neglected by the owners, who would greatly 
promote their own intereſt and that of the public by attend- 
ing to them. They ſhould either be encloſed and encoura- 


ged to ſpread their valuable timber, or, at leaſt, careful per- 


ſons employed to ſave the young plants from being devoured 


8 


old caſtle / Xil:hurn) in Glenurchay, was, when taken down ſome years ago, 


4 freſh and full of ſap as new-1mported Memel, and part of it actually work- . 


cd up into new furniture. 
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during the ſummer months, when the cattle are in the hills. 
By this trifling expence and attention they would ſoon fpread 
amazingly. In England, when fir plantations are cut down, 
the replanting is often effected by leaving a few of the old 
trees at 30 or 60 yards diſtance; for, ſo far the ſeeds will be 
abundantly ſcattered by the ſtorms. In a moor in the pariſh 
of Little Dunkeld in Perthſhire, a fir wood of 300 acres has 
thus ariſen from ſeed driven by the wind from old trees, 
within theſe 30 years; and a conſiderable part of theſe ſelf- 
propagated trees are held to he worth already from 18. 6d. to 
26. Gd. each“. Suppoſing 700 of theſe trees to ſtand on 
each acre, the whole will be worth 10,5001. It is hoped that 
ſuch of our proprietors as have it yet in their power,. will con- 
ſider how much their intereſt is concerned in thus reviving 
their natural fir woods, and extending them at pleaſure. ' 80 
cheap, and yet ſo important an improvement, cannot be ſuf. 
ficiently recommended. Why ſhould we go to Norway for 
timber which our own barren hills might furniſh at ſo ſmall 
an expence ? | 
After ſome heſitation about parting with any thing that 
we call arable ground, I ſhall mention one other kind of 
land, which it may ſometimes be proper to devote to plant- 
ing : I mean ſome high fields, which, under the old ſyſtem 
of cultivation, were ſubject to the plough, but never to much 
advantage, Theſe poor gravelly fields were manured by fold- 
ing cattle on them at night. But now, where this ſyſtem is 
given up, they lie neglected, and many of them are already 
coyered with heath. With little expence, and much advan- 
tage, they might be converted to plantations, The earthen 
dikes which ſurround them might be faced with ſtones, of 
which the dikes themſclves would furniſh a great proportion. 
'The tops of the dikes might be planted with firs, if not with 
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quiekfets, for more ſence and ſhelter. The fields ſhould then 
be ploughed, and, if at all convenient, dreſſed with ſome lime 
or other manure, and ſown with the ſeed of the native Scotch 
| fir and with acorns. By this preparation of the ground the 
trees would thrive” amzzingly, and the wood retain its native 
quality, 

Of the different deſcriptions of foil mentioned, and pros 
poſed to be planted, it is difficult to fay how much there may 
be in this county. But let us ſuppoſe that, of 25 entire pas» 
riſhes on the continent, each at an average might eaſily afford 
fix ſquare miles for planting, or 150 in all. Now, according 
to the calculation made above (p. 139.) and which was 
ſhown to be more moderate than what the calculations of 
others, or rather experienoe, might juſtify, this extent of 
ground occupied in planting would for the firſt 50 years 
(though leſs productive than the following) yield an annual 
profit of 150, oool. 

To thoſe who are unacquainted with the profits of plant» 
ing, or who have not ſufficiently reflected on the ſubject, 
this ſum may appear to be enormouſly high; but to others 
who are better judges of the advantages of this great im- 
provement, it would certainly appear to be extremely mode- 
rate. The author of the Political Survey of Great Britain , 
| who may be allowed to be a ſufficient judge, computes that 
ti one tenth part of the land in the county of Suſſex (216 
« ſquare miles), properly planted, would be more beneficial 
cc to the nation than the diſcovery of a mine that produced 
«© half a million Sterling annually, without taking into con- 
« ſideration the number of people deſtroyed by working 
« mines, or even the conſequence of thoſe numerous manu- 
tc factures the product of ſuch woodlands would ſupport, 
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« which, as will be eaſily conceived, muſt exceed that ſum 
many times told.” 

In the preſent ſituation of this country, planting is un- 
doubtedly the moſt productive improvement that can be 
thought of: and the more that the kingdom ſhall advance in 
wealth and power, the more will timber be held in eſtima- 
tion; ſo that there can never be any danger of its ſinding a 
market. Beſides, the poorneſs of the ſoil propoſed to be 
planted, and the great conveniency of water carriage, and 
other peculiar advantages of ſituation, will always enable this 
county to bring its timber to market cheaper than perhaps 
any other in the kingdom. Every landlord in the county 
dught therefore to keep this great object ever in his view; 
and moſt of them ouglit alſo to attend to two more: for 
moſt of our grounds may be appropriated to three uſes, and, 
as it were, divided into three regions. The fir, which is 
generally the loweſt part, ought to be appropriated to culti- 
vation, Whatever is capable of cultivation, be it cultivated ; 
that the food of man and beaſt may be increaſed; and that 
the number of both may be multiplied. The /ccond part, 
which may commonly be conſidered as lying immediately 
above what is or may be cultivated (though in ſome grounds 
it may come to the ſhore or river), is that which ſhould be 
devoted to planting. In ſhort, all that will grow timber, but 
not yield corn, hay, or very good paſture, ought to be turned 
to this uſe. And then the third region, or higheſt ground, 
that will not give either corn or trees, ſhould be allotted. for 
ſheep, when it is of ſufficient extent for a ſheep-walk ; for 
of ſuch grounds this is certainly the moſt profitable applica- 
tion yet diſcovered. Nor would theſe favoured animals be 
loſers by this diſtribution of the ground, as the ſhelter of the 
woods and the cultivation of the lower grounds would ſoon 
compenſate in winter for what they ſhould loſe of their uſual 
range in ſummer, Whoever purſues this threefold plan may 
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certainly bring his eſtate ſoon to the higheſt value of which 
it is capable . But of the three objects, planting, though 
moſt neglected hitherto, is certainly the moſt Pg 
any ſuitable ſituation. 

After ſpecifying the grounds that ſhould 'be Are e to 
planting, it may be proper to add a few hints in regard to 
the choice of particular ſituations. And on this head it may 
be obſerved, that thoſe places ſhould be as much ſheltered. 
from the weſt wind and ſea-breezes as may be. Trees pro- 
perly cared for, and raiſed directly from the ſeed, in large 
plantations, where they ſhelter one another, will, as already 
obſerved, bid defiance to thoſe blaſts, which will only affect 
the outer edges of the clumps or plantations : but as they are 
rather unfriendly to vegetation, one ſhould ayoid them when 
he can. The outer trees of any plantation much expoſed to 
them are often ſtunted on the ſtormy ſide, and obſerved to 
turn their heads to the oppoſite direction. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it may be neceſſary to plant even in ſuch ſituations. 
When it is, the pinaſter, or ſea-pine, is perhaps the fitteſt 
for being planted on the ſtormy edges. It is hardy, and 
“makes vigorous ſhoots almoſt on the ſea-beach, and is an 
« excellent defence for other trees .“ 


The late General Sir Archibald Campbell, diſtinguiſhed for correct taſte 
and judgment, ſeems to have had this idea in laying out his grounds at In- 
verneil. All that was cultivated, or capable of being ſo, was firſt cut off by 
one general encloſure at the bottom. Without this, and above it, a conſider- 
able tract (which had he lived he would no doubt have enlarged afterwards) 
was cut off and planted, allowing the plantation to deſcend to the ſhore, 
where the ground was poor, and incapable of being cultivated; and the high 
lands above both encloſures were leſt for ſheep or other cattle. Sir James, in 
following out his brother's plan, will probably extend the planting as far up 
the hill as it will grow, which it was prudent not to attempt in the firſt in- 
ſtance ; but it may be done by degrees, as one belt or tier will ſhelter ano» 
ther, | 
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When any of the ground to be planted i wet or marſhy, 
it will be neceſſary to carry off the ſuperfluous water by 
open drains or ditches. But this will be rarely the caſe, as 
moſt of the ſoil propoſed to be planted lies on poor hang- 
ing grounds covered with heath. Even thoſe parts of it 
which are almoſt covered with rocks and ſtones ſhould be 
planted; for trees, at leaſt by ſowing the ſeed, will thrive 
where there is hardly any viſible ſoil to feed them. They 
-probably derive much leſs nouriſhment from the ground by 
their roots, than I IG, ar, min, and 
ſun-ſhine, by their branches. 

In fixing the place for a plantation, it way be proper to 
obſerve in what ſituations natural woods thrive beſt in any 
neighbouring grounds, and to chooſe ſuch as are ſimilar : 
alſo to obſerve to what height trees thrive on the ſides of 
any neighbouring hills, in order to keep within the mark. 
The hill muſt be low, before it can be planted to the top 
at firſt; though it may afterwards be done by degrees and 
perſeverance. 

In making a large plantation, regard ſhould be had to the 
'conveniency of à road or water - carriage; and to every ad- 
vantage that may be had ſrom precipices, gullets, ſea- ſnore, 
and other encloſures for boundaries, in order to leſſen the 
expence of encloſing. For the ſame reaſon, the corners of 
fields or encloſures already made, may be eaſily planted, as 
two parts of the work are already done, and nothing re- 
mains but to make up the third with a ſence or paling. 
Such ſmall clumps will foon be of ſervice, by giving ſhade 
and ſhelter ta cattle. 
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This ſuggeſts, what experience proves, that foreſt trees ought ſeldom or 
never to be pruned, except in branches that decay or wither. Every branch 
and leaf is a caterer for food, as well as every root and fibre, and the tree is 
deprived of nouriſhment by the loſs of the one as well as of the other. Pru- 
ning is eſpecially hurtful to trees of the coniferous and pyramidic order. 
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Aſter kung on the ground for your eplacniation, the nent 1 
care is to get it ſufficiently fenced. Of what kind that fence | » 
ſhall be, muſt often depend upon circumſtances: In ſoft 
or moſſy land, at a diſtance from ſtone, it muſt probably be 
a ditch. When it 1s, let it 'be fix feet wide, and the face 
of it planted with cuttings of willow. In the 'caſe of ha- 
ving plenty of natural wood, 'it may perhaps be convenient 
to fence with palings, ſuch as are often uſed to preſerve 
natural woods after cutting. But theſe are neither durable 
nor afford ſhelter ; and to raiſe a quickſet hedge would be 
tedious, and the ſoil would perhaps ſeldom ſuit it. A ſtone 
dike is certainly the beſt, if not the only ſence to be choſen. 
Four feet in height, with a' cape of ſtone, will defend a 
plantation from cows and horſes; but a foot more, with-a 
cape of turf, and a little watling wove 'on the top, will be 
neceſſary to defend it from ſheep, A few rows of Scotch 
firs ſhould be planted next the fence, as they are hardy and 
of quick growth, and will help to ſhelter the reſt of the 
planting. Or, if there is depth of ſoil and moiſture, the 
borders may be rather turned up with the ſpade, and plant- 
ed with cuttings of Huntingdon willow, which, in four or 
five years, will riſe to the height of giving a good deal of 
ſhelter, and prove no unprofitable timber afterwards. 

The next conſideration is the choice of trees; and in this, 3 
as in the choice of ground, you are to be guided chiefly by 
nature. The Kinds planted by her in the country are un- 
doubtedly the beſt adapted to the ſoil and climate; If you 
obſerve the remains of old trees, ſuch as firs or oaks, in 
the ground; or if any buſhes or trees of uſeful timber are 
ſtill offering to grow on it, you may in either caſe plant 
ſuch kinds with ſafety. You may alſo obſerve what kinds of 
trees thrive beſt in natural woods, on foil and ſituation ſi- 
milar to your own, and follow the hint whicl, nature gives 
you. In general, the Scotch fir, the oak, the aſh, and the 
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birch, all which are natives of the country, and ſeem to 
thrive on poor ſoils and high expoſures, ſhould be plentifully 
choſen, 'The elm too is a native of the county, growing in 
natural woods, and frequently in gullets at a great elevation; 
which ſhows it to be, like the reſt, well adapted to the foil 
and climate. The alder, or aller, likewiſe a native, will 
grow in wet ſpots, where the reſt will not thrive, as will alſo 
willows and poplars, which are alſo natives of the ſoil, and 

grow to be large timber, 
It is natural to conclude, that where one ſpecies of any 


tree will grow, the other ſpecies of the ſame tree will grow 


alſo. Accordingly, in this country, the native ſoil of the 
Scotch fir, all other firs, ſuch as the ſilver, ſpruce, and larch, 
have been found to thrive. In hke manner, as -one ſpecies, 


of elm is a native, the other ſpecies of the ſame tree 12 be 


ſuppoſed to be congenial to it, and may be planted along 
with it. The beech, the lime, the plane, and the cheſnut, 


though they are not natives, are found to thrive well in our 


ſoil and climate, and add much to the majeſty, beauty, and 
variety of any plantation, Moſt of theſe trees, when they 
thrive, will, in from 30 to 50, 60, or 70 years (when they ar- 
rive at tolerable maturity), meaſure as many feet as they 
number years of growth, and often a great deal more, and 
will be worth at leaſt 18. per foot. The oak takes more 
time to come to maturity; but then, in return, it will ordi- 
narily ſell at more than double this price; beſides the bark, 
which is of great value. Of all our trees, this for majeſty, 


beauty, and uſe, deſerves the preference, and ought to be 


much planted, and carefully cheriſhed. 

In a county in which planting has made as yet but little 
progreſs, it may be proper to ſhow the mode of raiſing the 
different kinds of trees * with a view to facilitate this great 
* Such as may wiſh further information on this ſubject, may ſee Dr. Hur- 
ter's edition of Evelyn's Sylva. 
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improvement. In order to this, the firſt thing is to prepare 
a ſeed-plot and nurſery, The ſituation of theſe ſhould be 
well ſheltered from the north and weſt. - The ground ſhould 
be well trenched, that it may be the eaſier kept clear of weeds. 
The ſoil ſhould be rather poor than rich ; as plants raiſed in 
rich ſoil muſt feel a ſevere check when tranſplanted into 
poorer ground. This premiſed, we proceed to the 


Oak. 


Let the acorns be choſen- from ſtraight and large thriving 
trees, when they are ripe and begin to fall in the month 
of November. Of theſe, and of other feeds, they are not al- 
ways the largeſt, but the moſt weighty, clean, and bright, 
which are the beſt. The moſt natural time for ſowing them 
is when they fall ſpontaneouſly from the tree, But as they 
are liable to be deſtroyed by mice and other vermin, ſome 
delay ſowing them till ſpring. When this is the caſe, the 
acorns may be ſpread thin on a boarded floor, till ſown in 
February or March. Prepare the ſeed-beds four feet wide ; 
Take the earth into the alleys, two inches deep, and with 2 
ſharp pointed ſtick draw lines acroſs, four inches aſunder. On 
theſe lines lay the acorns two inches diſtant, from each other. 
Preſs the ſeeds gently down with the back of the ſpade, to 
keep them in their places ; then ſpread the earth over them 
two inches thick, and gently rake the beds even. By their 
being planted in rows four inches aſunder, a two- inch hoe can 
paſs between them without injuring the plants, and the, weeds 
are more eaſily deſtroyed than by ſowing broadcaſt. In 
about fix weeks the plants will appear. For two years they 
may remain in the ſeed-bed, with only the care of keeping 
them clean in ſummer, and ſpreading a little. freſh earth 
and aſhes among them in winter. They are then to be 
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tranſplanted in October or: March, either to the place where 
they are to remain, or to the nurſery. If into the nurſery, it 
muſt be in rows two and-1-half feet aſunder, and one and 
I-half diſtant in the row. Here they mutt be frequently hoed, 
and dhe ground dug between them before winter, till they 
are planted out for timber. The younger they are planted, 
if it is on bare ground, where graſs will not outgrow and 
oppreſs them, the more eaſily they wilt accommodate them- 
- ſelves to the ground. 158 

Inſtead of this method, the acorns (and other ſeeds of 
trees) are ſometimes: ſown at firſt where they are to grow 
and remain“. This method makes the beſt timber; the 
plants ſuſfer no check, nor feel the inconvenience of a change 
of ſoil, and the cxpence of raiſing an extenſive plantation in 
this manner. is very trifling. Beſides, it is found that the 
ſeeds of trees will grow in ſituations in which the plants have 
failed. The raolt expeditious way of ſowing the feed in this 
manner, is by a party of three men working together, The firſt 
with a paring ſpade takes up a turf, the ſecond ſtirs the earth 
with a ſpade, and the third diſtributes the ſeed and covers it. 
If any of the ſeedlings fail, they may be replaced by young 
plants raiſed on a ſimilar ſoil, which will ſoon be reconciled, 
when very young, to their change of ſituation. Indeed the 
oak, when planted from the ſeed, or at moſt from the ſeed- 
bed, adapts itſelf wonderfully to almoſt any ſoil or ſituation ; 
though it delights moſt in that which is dry and gravelly, 
Such is generally the heathy ground of this county, and it 
can never be better occupied than in raiſing this noble tree, 
ſo eflentially neceſſary for ſhip-building and tanning leather, 
If it is found advantageous to raiſe this timber in ſome of 
the fineſt countics, and in ſome of the beſt lands in England, 
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* In this way (which is common in England) Mr, Stewart of Grandtully 
in Perthſhire, has raiſed a conſiderable oak wood. Stat. Acc. Vol. VI. p. 360 
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how much more ſo, on the heathy hills of Argyleſhire: Be- 
ſides, as what we uſe of this timber at preſent is brought from 
England and Wales, the freight is almoſt half the coſt, ſo 
that, independent of the gain in point of ſoil, the Highland 
landlord would draw. 40 or 50 per cent. more for his timber 
than the man who raiſes it in England. And yet ſo inatten- 
tive are our landlords to their own intereſt in this reſpect, 
that they generally allow) all the oak in their natural woods 
to be cut in coppice, except a few ſtandards, ſome of them ſo 
injudiciouſly choſen, that they ſoon wither and periſn . 

The wood of oak, cut in this manner, when only 19 or 
20 years old, is of little value, and its quantity of bark is not 
conſiderable : whereas, if it were allowed to grow. to matu- 
rity, a foot of it would ſell for as much, as two, of almoſt .any 
other timber, and the | bark would grow in proportion 1; The 
oak, in its infancy, is of flow growth, and tender, and only be- 
ginning to thrive and be "=" with us, it is cut down 
like the reſt of the coppice, it allowed to ſtand, it-would 
amply pay for the delay, It is when of ſize, that the oak, 
and indeed moſt trees, begin to pay beſt for their room f. 
An oak, in the firſt 75 years, is calculated to grow, one 
ton of timber, but! in the next 75 to produce ſeven times as 
much 6. And were it allowed to ſtand far double that time, 
it would probably i increaſe in a ol greater proportion ||... 


® They are den tall ho6p-like poles, whoſe girth and branches bear no * 
proportion to their height; ſo that, when deprived of ſhelter, they are unable 
to reſiſt the ſtorm, and are wind-waved till they periſh, 

# In quantity; in-quality it is allowed to be inferior to that of youpg wood; 
and the ſhoots from old ſtocks are ſaid to be leſs vigorous, _ 

The timber on the eſtate of G. Pitt of Southampton, was valued, i in 1659, 
at 10,3601, From that to the year 1677 there was ſold of it to the amount 
of 6,80ol., and the remainder valued at 21,0001. 80 that, in 18 years, a ſtock 
of 10, 300l. grew, without riſk or trouble, to 27,8001. Near the lame place, 


338 young trees were valued at 59l. ; 200 24 years after, valued. at 8001, 
Hunter's Evilyn, Vol. II. p. 128. 


$ Bath Papers, Vol. VI. p. 38. 
An oak felled by the Biſhop of Sarum, in 1758, and ſuppoſed from its num · 
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'As the advantage of preſerving oak timber till it arrive at 
maturity, is a ſubject of great importance to the owners in 
particular, and to the nation in general, it requires and de- 
ſerves to be illuſtrated. With this view, the following ac- 
count of the increaſe of 6 oaks, in 16 years, is extracted from 
a table, of which the two firſt columns were firſt publiſhed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions (Vol. LI.), and afterwards 
in Agricola's Letters in the Scots Magazine (Vol. XXXIII.), 
with the additional columns which mark the ſolid contents 
and increaſe. 


A TABLE fpowing the increaſe of 6 oaks, in 16 years, from ac- 
tual meaſurements taken by R. Marſham, firſt in April 1743, 
before the growth of that year began ; and again in autumn 
1758, after that year's growth au complete. 


Girth in | Height in | Solid Conti. in Muc. 
174 1743} 3758 1758 fr yrs. 
| Cubic 
Ne Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In Ft. In. Ft. In. 
x. Paſt thriving, but ſound, [9 4/to 1129 630 91749 
2. About 8 years old, {6 37 #27 os 9 
3. Planted about 60 years, s 1117 2126 9128 9 57 
 4-Plantedby myſelfinr920% 2 11] 5 118 6023 

g. Sowed in 1719, 1712 3 iN 
6. Planted in 27520 or 1721, [ 94 9178 


From this table it appears that fix trees increaſed 186 cu- 
bic feet in 16 years; which, if ſald at 28. 6d. per foot, would 


ber of circular rings to be 300 years old, contained 1045 cubic ſeet, beſides 
94 feet of ſmaller timber ; in all 2$ tons, which, n 
id. p. 10. 

* It appears from the Bath Papers (Vol. VI. + 48. this this c70n fn 2200 
(when Mr. Marſham, the planter, was ſtill alive) was eight feet round at 
fourteen feet from the ground. How encouraging to young planters! 
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amount to 23l. 5s. Now, if we ſuppoſe 160 ſuch trees, ſmall 
and great, to ſtand on a Scotch acre at 18 feet diſtance, the 
increaſe, at the ſame rate, would be 4960 cubic feet; which 
at 28. 6d. would amount to 6201, or 381. 158. for the annual 
increaſe. Or, if you ſuppoſe the number fewer, the diſtance 
greater, or the price leſs *, {till the profit will be ſo immenſe 
as to ſhow that it is the manifeſt intereſt of every one who 
has oaks to preſerve them till they grow to maturity. When 
we ſce them young and ſhooting up in their height, we are 
more ſenſible of their growth; yet the real increaſe is vaſtly 
more at a later period, though that inereaſe is ſo impercep- 
tible, that, without actual meaſurements at different periods, 
the eye cannot diſcern it, It is worth obſerving (as Agricola 
remarks), that even Mr. Marſham himſelf was deceived by 
No 1, in the table, as he imagined it paſt thriving, and yet, 
in 16 years after, it increaſed 41 cubie feet; which was pay- 
ing above 6s. a-year for the room it occupied, without ta- 
king the increaſe of bark into the reckoning. An oak muſt 
be old indeed before it is the intereſt of the owner to cut it 
down, unleſs it interferes with the growth of a better. In 
England, where they know well the advantage of preſerving 
this kind of timber, oaks are allowed to grow till they con- 
tain often from 200 to 400 feet of timber, and till ſome of 
them are worth 60 guineas each 7. 

Let us ſuppoſe there may be in this county 20,000 acres 
of good natural wood. Some of it abounds with oak, and 


— * 


it is oſten much higher. Laſt year ſome oak was bought by the Crinay 
Canal Company as high as 7s. per foot, 

+ «4 Some oaks contain 700 or 800 feet of ſolid timber, excluſive of their 
4 tops.” Hunter's Evelyn, I. 96—Such is the account given, for inſtance, of 
Lord Bagot's oaks, for which he has been offered 100popL Agric. Report of 
Stafford.—Vheſe woods ſtand on poor cold land; ſo that a Highland proprie- 
tor, of go great eſtate, might well reckon on rendering a tract of his land one 
day of equal value, by preſerving what oaks he lus, and planting others 


ly be ſuppoſed to have produced 38. which on the whole 
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ſome does not: but, at an average, it may be ſuppoſed that 


on every acre, one with another, 20 oak trees have been cut, 
which might and ought to have been ſaved; In three cut- 
tings of a wood, each of theſe oak trees or buſhes can hard- 


would amount to 60, oool.: but had they, been allowed to 
ſtand for 60 years, the time of theſe three cuttings, each of 
them at only one half the growth of the oak of So years in the 
above table (i. e. half of 57 feet), would be worth, at 28. 6d. 
per foot, 31. 11s. 3d. (beſides the bark), which on the whole 
number would amount to 1,425, oool. From this deduCt the 
above ſum, and'the intereſt of its different moieties ſince the 
time of their being paid, and ſtill the loſs will appear to be 
far above a million Sterling; and a million too that would 
be in'the way of doubling, tripling, and quadrupling itſelf, 
as already ſhown, in a much ſhorter period of the time to 
come. Is it not time then to change our ſyſtem, and to ſave 
our oaks? To cut corn in June would be almoſt as wiſe as 
to cut oak in coppice. | | 


Fir, Larch, Ge. 

Jo raiſe all the coniferous trees, gather the cones in Fes 
bruary or March, and in the beginning of April ſpread them 
on a ſeed- bed (prepared as for acorns), In a ſhort time the 
ſun and air will make them drop ſeed enough for the bed. 
Then rake off the cones, and ſift a flight cover of earth over 
the ſeeds. Keep the beds clean in ſummer; In winter cover 
them with branches of trees, broom, or heath, to guard them 


from being ſpucd out by the froſt. Next ſpring the plants 


may be pricked out to the diſtance of four inches, and thoſe 

taken out placed at the ſame diſtance in other beds. The 

ſecond year they may be ſuffered to ſtand in theſe beds. 

The third year they may be planted out, or removed to the 

nurſery, in lines three feet aſunder, and 18 inches diſtant in 
7 5 0 
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the line; always taking care to keep them clean and hoed till 
'planted out. If the ground is bleak and cold, they ſhould be 
planted out from the ſeed- bed. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſ- 
planting all ſorts of firs, eſpecially in our cold grounds and 
moiſt climate, is about the end of March or beginning of 
April, before they begin to ſhoot; They ſhould not be put 
much deeper in the ground than they were in the ſeed-bed 
or nurſery, If the plants are large before they are taken out 
of the nurſery, the pits may be dug for them before winter, 
in order to mellow the ſoil by the froſt, If, inſtead of this 
mode, the plantation is to be raiſed from the ſeed (as recom- 
mended in the caſe of the native fir), it may either be done 
by three men, as above directed, or by two men; the one 
making two cuts with a ſpade thus >, and raiſing the angle, 
while the other puts in the ſeed, and preſſes down the ſod: 
In this way two men will plant 1000 in a day, If the ground 
is ſtony, a dibble may be uſed; and if it is moſs or clay, 
which will be ready to ſhrink with drought, an inſtrument 
like a gouge or borer is uſed to cut a round hole, in which 
the ſeed is covered. The ſeed may be put from one to two 
inches deep. It will grow in expoſed ſituations, in which 
plants might fail; and * trees thus raiſed will in a few years 
“ outgrow thoſe that were planted at the ſame time, and be 
'«& alfo taller, ſtraighter, and of a finer bark. 

The common Scoth fir will grow on poor gravelly ſoil 
which naturally produces only heath. But though it is thus 
hardy, and of quick growth, as are alſo the ſpruce and ſilver 
firs, it is not of great value. All theſe do well as nurſes to 
ſhelter other timber, and to zdd to the beauty and variety of 
a plantation ; but they will not pay ſo well for letting them 
grow to maturity, as moſt other trees. The larch deſerves 
to be more cultivated, It thrives well on thin, gravelly, or 

63 ä 
* Hunter's Evelyn. 
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heathy ſoil; grows as faſt “ at leaſt as the Scotch fir, and gives 
a valuable timber. Its property of burning ſlowly, and with 


great difficulty (remarked fo long ago as the time of Pliny), 
makes it the fitteſt timber for flooring. It is alſo found to be 


very durable, either in wet or dry ſituations f. Of the care 
that ſhould be taken to propagate our native fir, it is unneceſ- 
fary to ſay more than has been ſaid already. 


* 
Aſp. 

The aſh ſerves for the greateſt variety of uſes of any tree 
in the foreſt. It delights in dry land, eſpecially in ſandy foil, 
by the fide of rivulets. It grows faſt, and to a great ſize, 
when allowed. One at Campbelton meaſures above 12 feet 
in circumference. 'To raiſe the aſh, procure keys from young 
thriving trees in October or November. Prepare the ſeed- 
beds as directed for acorns. Rake about one inch off the beds 
into the alleys. Sow the keys (in November) moderately 
thick; then throw, or ſift, about one inch of earth over them. 
In ſpring take away moſs and weeds gently, and fift a little 
earth over them again. Weed the beds when they need it. 
Next ſpring (in February) rake off gently any moſs, &c. fift 
half an inch more earth over them, and in March or April 
the young plants will appear. During ſummer weed them; 
in October ſift ſome aſhes over them, and a little carth, if 
rains have laid the roots bare. Next ſpring remove them to 
beds, a foot aſunder. After two years remove them to their 
nurſery, three feet aſunder in the drills, and one in the lines, 
where they are to be hoed and kept clean till planted out. 


— 


* A larch at Blair-Drummond grew, in 57 years, to 134 ſect of good tim- 
ber. Stat. As. VI. 504. 


4 The city of Venice is ſaid to be built on piles of this wood, which are 
All not only ſreſh, but grown ſo hard as to reſiſt the edge of a tool. Scots 
M.. Vol. XXXIII. It is ſaid alſo that the larch reſiſts the worm. 
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A Plane is raided in the ſame manner as the aſh; but it 
comes up the firſt 5 


Elm. | 

This tree yields uſeful timber, and grows to a great ſize 
and therefore deſerves to be cultivated, 'The broad-leafed, 
or Scotch elm, (called by ſome the Wych elm) is a native of 
the Highlands, but ſeldom allowed to grow large, as it is often 
deprived of its bark, from a notion that it is a cure for burn- 
ings, A Scotch elm at Inveraray meaſures 28 feet in the ſtem, 
and 10 feet in circumference ; and an Engliſh one meaſures 
in circumference eight. Theſe ſhow how well the two kinds 
will grow with us. The Wych elm, however, is the moſt 
noted for its rapid growth, A tree of this kind has been 
known to grow, in 30 years, to 60 feet of timber, which ſold 
at 18. the foot “. 

The Wych elm is ſometimes raiſed from the ſeed, gathered, 
when ripe, in ſummer, and allowed to dry for a few days be- 
fore it is ſown, as otherwiſe it might rot. The beds are 
covered with mats, to ſcreen them from the ſun, till Septem- 
ber; ſprinkled over with aſhes in winter; kept clean after they 


come up in ſpring and ſummer; and in the ſpring thereaſter | 
removed from the ſeed-bed to the nurſery, three feet aſun- 


der in the drills, and one 1-half in the lines. But the 
more common and eaſy way of propagating elms is by layers, 
procured by carthing up mould about the ſhoots of ſtocks 
that were cut. This is done in ſpring ; and, by the autumn 
following, the layers will have taken root, when they may be 
removed from the ſtool, and put into the nurſery, as above. 


Beech. 


This tree . delights in ſtony ground, and will thrive in 


Le 


— — _ —— 
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« ſoils and ſituations where few other trees will grow . 


Its timber is good, and it grows faſt, A beech at the age 


of 60 was calculated to contain 100 feet of timber, and to 
contain 212 in 24 years after; that is, more in the 24 laſt years 
than in the 6o preceding. May this prove an induce- 
ment to thoſe who have thriving trees to preſerve them 
« till they have done growing .“ 

To raiſe this tree, gather a ſufficient quantity 'of maſt, 
when it falls in September. Spread it on a mat to dry for 
five or fix days; and, after that, you may either ſow it, or 
keep it till ſpring. Sow as acorns. Some will come up that 
fpring z ſome only the next. After two years remove them 
to the nurſery, where they are to be treated as young oaks, 


| Lime. 

This is a beautiful tree, but the timber is not very valu- 
able. It grows any where, but incredibly on rich ſoil. It 
may be propagated by layers (as the elm) or from the ſeeds, 
which are ripe in October. After drying them for a few 
days, they may be ſown; covered one inch deep, and after- 
wards treated as any of the plants above. 


Birch. © 


This tree grows in any ſoil or ſituation. Its timber is uſe- 
ful to the farmer and turner, and its bark is uſeful in tanning 
leather. It is propagated from layersz or from the ſeed, 
ſown in autumn, kept clean the firſt ſummer, and the follow- 
ing ſpring put into the nurſery till of a ſize for planting, A 
great deal of old birch has been deſtroyed in ſome parts 
of this county, by the barbarous practice of ſtripping the 
trees of their bark while ſtanding, for the purpoſe of tanning 
leather. 


Hunter. + Bath Papers, Vol. VI. p. 30. 
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Alder or Aller. 


This delights in watery or boggy places, where it thrives 
well. But the timber, though it takes a fine poliſh, and is 
ſometimes uſed for tables, is not very valuable, as it is not 

laſting. Its bark is uſed in the Highlands for dyeing black, 
and ſold in ſome parts of England at one penny per pound 
for the ſame purpoſe *. It may be propagated from the 
ſeed, like the birch ; but we have abundance of it without 
being at that trouble, 


Poplar. 

Of the poplar there are different ſpecies, all of which 
grow well with us, and at leaſt ſome of them are natives. 
At Ardmady in Lorn, there are ſome old. poplars of a vaſt 
ſize. The moſt valuable ſpecies is the abele, or white pop- 
lar. It is ſaid to have the ſame property with the larch, of 
burning ſlowly and with difficulty, Another valuable pro- 
perty is aſcribed to it, that of reſiſting the ravages of the 
worm . It delights in watery, but grows well in dry ſoils. 
It grows ſo rapidly, that in 12 years it has been found to 
meaſure 30 feet in height, and one 1-half in girth ; and at 
the age of 50, ſome trees of it were found to contain two 
tons of timber t. It throws up ſuckers from its roots in eve- 
ry direction; which may eaſily be tranſplanted. Or, like 
all the tribe of poplars, it may be propagated by cuttings. 
Spring is the beſt ſeaſon for this; and vigorous ſhoots of 
laſt year, or at moft of the preceding, ſhould be choſen. 
They ſhould be 18 inches long, planted in the nurſery three 
feet aſunder in the drills, and one 1-half in the row, and 
one foot in the ground. In two years they may be planted 
out. * 1 


E. 


: a Lancaſhire Report, 
+ Bath Papers, Vol. VI. p. 23. 1 Ibid. 
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| Willow. 
Willows of all kinds may be propagated in the ſame 
manner, from cuttings two years old, though the bottom of 


one year's growth will do, But theſe may be generally 
placed where they are meant to grow, without going through 


the nurſery, The Huntingdon willow grows faſt, and to a 
large ſize, We have ſome trees of it from two to three feet 
in diameter, 

The hoop willow * ſhould be raiſed in great quantities for 
the uſe of farms, but eſpecially of fiſheries. It will grow 
well in moſſy ground preyiouſly occupied by potatoes in the 
lazy-bed way. The cuttings ſhould be planted three fect 
aſunder in the drills, and one 1-half in the rows. When 
« they thrive well, the ſhoots are in three years ready for 
« the market, and frequently ſe at 241. an acre +.” It is 
aſtoniſhing that in the neighbourhood of ſuch a fiſhing town 
as Campbelton, which needs ſuch quantities of hoops, which 
at preſent are both dear and diſtant, more attention is not 
paid to this article. A farmer even upon a-ſhort leaſe could 
never turn an acre of even good land to better account than 
by planting it with willows; a liberty which no landlord 
would refuſe. 


Thorn for Hedges. 
The white or hedge-thorn grows in all our woods, and 


— 


— 


* The writer of this having frequent occaſion to. travel many years ago 
through the wood of Lettir, on Lochow ſide, never failed to be ſtruck with 
the luxuriance and large annual ſhoots of a buſh of an uncommon kind of 
willow (on the lower edge of the road, a little ſouth of Deare-beann water). 
It has a broad leaf, and a ſhining browniſh bark ; and promiſes to be a valu- 
able ſpecies of the hoop- Willow. 

+ Agricultural Report Ayrſbire.— The erop of one 1-half acre in the neigh- 
bourhood of Greenock was fold a few years ago for gol. 


- 
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affords an eaſy opportunity of raiſing it for fences. The 
ſeed, as ſoon as gathered in October, ſhould be buried in a 
dry trench, about a foot thick ; where it is to remain two 
winters, and one ſummer, In the ſecond ſpring, when the 
ſeeds will begin to ſprout, they ſhould be ſown in beds, and 
kept free of weeds, till removed to the nurſery next year; 
when ſome of them may be of a ſize for planting out. The 
holly may be raiſed in the fame manner, for hedge, orna- 
ment, or uſe *®, Or, it may be raiſed from layers in a more 
eaſy and expeditious manner. | 
Having made choice of the kinds of trees which you mean 
to plant, you may, in ſome meaſure, uſe your fancy in mix- 
ing and proportioning the different kinds, The only neceſſa- 
ry thing to be attended to in this caſe is, to mix the better 
and worſe kinds, ſo as that the former may ſtand at a due di- 
ſtance when the latter are removed to give them room. Thus, 
the firs ſhould be ſo mixed with the oaks as to ſhelter them 
when young; and when they have ſufficiently anſwered that 
purpoſe, removed by degrees, to give room to the oaks as 
they come to need it. In a Scotch acre may be planted 2000 
deciduous trees +, or 3000 Scotch firs and larches, at the 


lt deſerves to be inquired, whether the raifing of plants from ſuch ſeeds 
as are thus encloſed in a pulp, and require a long time to vegetate, may not 
be greatly facilitated by ſome artificial proceſs? It is well known, that the 
ſeeds of many trees vegetate the more quickly if they have paſſed through 
the ſtomachs of birds. Thus the ſeed of the mountain-aſh, which they drop 
with its dung about it, grows on bare rocks and on the tops of hills, where 
the art of man could not probably raiſe it: and the ſolitary thorns on our 
mountains have probably ſprung up in the ſame manner. Might not this I 
operation of nature ſuggeſt ſome mode of producing the like eſſect by means | 
of lime, horſe-dung; &c, in a hot-bed? The kind of manore, degree of heat, 
and length of time, neceſſary to eſſect this proceſs of maceration and ſermen- | 
tation, might perhaps be nearly conjectured beforehand, and aſcertained with | 
preciſion by a few experiments. | | 

+ Of theſe near one-half ſhould be oak, where the ground ſuits it. As the 
great obje& of the planter ſhould be to raiſe this tree, it is proper to plant it 
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diſtance of a yard, or a trifle more, aſunder. It is proper 
to plant them thus thick, that they may ſhelter one another 
when you When they grow to be too thick, they may 
be eaſily ir inned ; but an error on the other ſide is not ſo 
eaſily corrected. 

In order to let all who chooſe have plants eaſily, nurſery- 
men ſhould be ſettled and encouraged in every diſtrict of the 
county. The pleaſure of planting trees, where they are 
ſcarce, is ſo great, that even poor farmers and cottagers, 
would often ſhelter or adorn their little gardens with trees *, 
if they got them cheaply and conveniently. Till this is the 
caſe, ſuch as are diſpoſed may, with little trouble or expence, 
raiſe plants for themſelves, from ſuch ſeeds as they can find, 
in' the manner above deſcribed: 

Proprietors ſhould not only exert themſelves in raiſing plan- 
tations, but give every encouragement to their tenants to do 
the like; If, at their removal, they were to be paid a half 
or third of the value of what timber they had raiſed, accor- 
ding to the length of their leaſe, it might have a good ef- 
fect +. But the unſkilfulneſs of ſome, and the careleſſneſs of 
others, will make every plan of this kind always precarious 3 
and the buſineſs is of too much importance to the landlord 
to have much of it left on ſuch an iſſue. Even if the tenants 
ſhould do the work to purpoſe, it is the landlord who pays 


in large numbers, in order to have an opportunity of making a good ſelection 
of ſuch as are to remain for timber. Theſe ſhould ultimately ſtand about 30 
feet aſunder ; the intermediate trees being gradually removed, as thoſe which 
are to ſland may require. 

The Duke of Argyle has furniſhed many of his tenants in Kintyre with 
trees for this purpoſe ; and the effe& is ſuch as to encourage an extenſion of 
the plan. There are beſides, in every farm, banks of ditches, and margins of 
brooks, which, H planted, might ſoon furniſh timber for the farm. 

+ Mr Dempſter of Dunichen raiſes a good deal of timber in this way, 
which makes the tenants intereſt themſelves in rearing it. Stat. Acc. Vol. I 


431. 


— 
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for it, and that probably as dearly, though not ſo. perceptibly 
as.if he did it immediately himſelf. In all events, therefore, 
it is beſt that, at leaſt for the moſt part, he ſhould employ 
proper perſons, at his own immediate charges, to plant and 
preſerve his timber. The importance of the object calls upon 
him to do it in the ſpeedieſt and moſt effectual manner, and 
the profits will, in a ſhort time, amply repay him for all his 
expence and trouble, 

The ſum of what has been ſaid on this ſubjeXt i is, that the 
ſoil and climate of this county are well adapted for raiſing 
timber, as both dead and living trees abundantly teſtify : That 
thouſands of acres in every pariſh, at preſent of little value, 
are capable of this improvement and of no other: That the 
worſt land, by this management, may be made to yield more 
profit than perhaps the beſt arable land in the kingdom on 
any other plan: That this improvement beautiſies the coun- 
try, benefits the nation, gives employment to the poor, creates 
work, and a fund of opulence for poſterity, and, in the mean- 
while, yields a rational pleaſure to the planter, with the near 
proſpeck of large profits to himſelf, and a ſure fortune to 
his family. This laſt conſideration js peculiarly weighty, In 
this country, where riches do not abound, the younger chil- 
dren of families are ſometimes but poorly provided. A few 
acres of waſte land might, at a ſmall expence, be converted | 
into an ample proviſion for each of them. “ I have read of 
&« a certain nobleman (ſays Evelyn), who, after his lady was 
« brought to bed of a daughter (conſidering that wood and 
timber was a revenue coming on while the owners were 
e aſleep), commanded his ſervants immediate to plant in his 
“lands, which were ample, oaks, aſhes, and other profitable 
ie and marketable trees, to the number of 100,000 as un- 
% avoidably calculating, that each of thoſe trees would be 
% worth 20d. beſore his daughter became marriageable, which 
* would amount to near 10,0001. ; and this he intended to be 

: 5 * 
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„ given with his daughter for a portion.” Happily the 
principal nobleman concerned in this county needs no ſuch 
example to be ſet before him. But to every other proprietor 
concerned in it, we would wiſh to ſay t foes P but 
A on thoy and do PR” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
OF WASTE LANDS, 


I" this- county there is a vaſt quantity of waſte land which is 
capable of cultivation. Much of this land, if improved, would 
be of more value than a great part of what we have now in 
tillage. Our forefathers, ignorant of the art or advantage of 
draining, pitched not upon the beſt, but upon the drieft fields. 
If the plain was too wet to admit the plough they paſſed by 
it, and tore up the face of the bleak and barren hill, where 
there was neither ſoil nor ſhelter, Hence a great deal of our 
beſt ſoil ſtill remains in a ſtate of nature, 

The quantity of waſte land capable of cultivation, that may 
be in the continental part of this county, may probably, at a 
low calculation, be ſtated on an average at 2000 acres to 
each pariſh, or about 50,000 in all“. What a vaſt ſource of 
riches to landlords, of employment to the poor, and of benefit 
to the public, is here, if duly attended to! What wretched po- 
licy was it to drive ſuch numbers of our people to cultivate 
the wilds of America, when we had ſuch «xtenſive waſtes to 
de improved at home? Nor is it much wiſer to make them 
migrate to manufacturing towns and large cities, which is 
their only reſource at preſent. There, indeed; they are not 
loſt to the ſtate, but they are loſt to the country; and a very 


— 1 r 1 = . þ 


* This may be far under the mark. In the county of Radnor (30 miles by 
25), which is little more than a third of the extent of the continent of Argyle- 
ſhire, it is computed that there are 55,000 acres of waſte ground capable of be- 
ing cultivated, and of giving food and employment to x0,000 people (Agriss', 
Rep.). Calculating at this rate, which we might fairly do, as this county is 
leſs improved than that of Radnor, what # vaſt accefſion to our aumb ert, both 
cf men and cattle, and conſcquently to our wealth and power, would ariſa 
from the cultivation of our waſte grounds ! 


1j 
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' ſerious loſs it is. Beſides, neither their own health, nor mo- 
rals, nor the general intereſt of the ſtate, is promoted by their 
being employed in any other line, ſo much as by their be- 
ing employed in agriculture. Had landlords, by ſome libe- 
ral plan, encouraged them for 30 or 40 years paſt, to im- 
prove thoſe waſte, lands, thouſands, of acres not worth 1s. 
now, might have been worth 158. or 20s. ; the food, and con- 
ſequently the number of men and beaſts, might have been 
greatly increaſed, and the value of eſtates greatly raiſed above 
what it is at preſent, | 

The Highlanders, ſecluded from the reſt of the world, by 
cuſtome, manners, dreſs and language, are ſo ſtrongly attach- 
ed to their country, that they would feldom roam for bread 
if they could get it at home. If this were not the caſe, one 
half of thoſe who remain had been away ere now. Should 
not landtords then avail themſelves of this attachment of their 
people to the ſoil, and promote their own intereſt and that of 
the public, in the moſt eſſential manner, by encouraging po- 
pulation, and the improvement of waſte lands ? 

As there is reaſon to believe that many landlords do not 
advert to the gain of improving waſte lands, it may be pro- 
per to ſtate it, and to ſhow that in no other way can money 
be laid out to ſuch advantage. Whenever it is laid out with 
judgment (as it always may), the riſk is leſs, and the gain 
greater than in manuſacure, or in commerce. When the ma- 
nufacturer or the merchant diſpoſes of his goods at fix or 
twelve months credit, he riſks the ſtock altogether, and his 
gain, when he gets it, is generally but 10 per cent.: Where- 
as the improver of land is, in the firit place, free of all hazard ; 
and, in the next place, may be fuppoſed, in general, to gain 
at leaſt from 12 to 20 per cent. upon his outlays. 

The average expence of draining or improving waſte ground 
is commonly eſtimated to be under 31. per acre *®. Now, if 


—— 


* In the Account . my Improved Method of Draining (p. 164), it is ſaid, 
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by theſe 3). land worth only from 18. to 38. is raiſed'to 1 56. 
or 206. the improver has, at the loweſt rate, 12 per cent. for 
his money. Or, in other words, by laying out 31. he adds 


151, to his ſtock, as every ſhilling per annum which che acre | 


1s improved, is worth at leaſt 25 years purchaſe.” ' © 
Encloſing and manuring are not reckoned; as lands alreddy 
in tillage need theſe meliorations as well as thoſe that are yet 
uncultivated . The only expence peculiar” to the improve- 
ment of waſte lands is that of draining and reducing the ſur- 
face to an arable ſtate; and this, it is believed, was ſtated 
fully high, as the value of the improvement is probably ſtated 
too low. At leaſt this is generally eſtimated higher where- 
ever it has taken place, as might be ſhown in numberleſs 
inſtances throughout the kingdom . The few inftanees of 
ſuch improvement with ourfelves may ſerve ſulllciendy" to 


4 The onder-draining one acre (the drains at one road apart), including 
« wood, ſtraw, and ages incidental charges, amounts to an expence of from 
« 40s. to 458. an acre.” 

* In improving waſte lands, the open drains or ditches may alſo be made to 
ſerve for ſences; ſo that the expence oſ encloſing! may be ſaved. The con- 
verting of waſte lapds, whether into tillage, plantations, or meadows, muſt 
depend on their peculiar circumſtances, But, in portioning out the land, the 
conveniency of draining and watering ſhould be conſidered in the firft plau - 


ning of it, as this will ſave future expence and trouble, Few inſtances will 


occur in Which the ditches. for the neceſſary fences may not be made uſeſul 
drains, and often the only ones neceſſary; and there can be few large tracts 
allotted for meadows or 1 of which at leaſt a part may, not admit of 
being watered. 

+ Mr Mackenzie of Abies has improved 70 or 80 acres of #-perfe& 
moraſs, which let for leſs than 16. the acre, ſo as to be worth PR Ai 
to-208. Stat, Acc, XII. 268. 

A ſpirited farmer, who, not many years ago, took in leaſe a tract of 140% acres 
of waſte ground, ſays, that ſome of the worſt of theſe acres are now very cheap 
at 408. each in paſture; that 100 of them are worth more than the whole 
farm when he took it; and that, though formerly covered with heath, and in 
« high and unſheltered ſituation, the parts improved were brought, in one or 
two ycars, at a moderate expence, to produce as abundant paſtures as any 
near the barks of the Clyde. Append. to Agric, Rep. of North. Count. p. a. and 12. 


A 
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ſhow, that what could not feed a ſheep may be made to feed 
a- cow and the expence is allowed to have been moderate, 
although the improvers have not been at pains to aſcertain it, 
as ſuch things are done by ſervants or labourers occaſionally, 
and not by the piece. 5 

11 is often ſaid that the ſoil and climate of this county are 
more adapted for producing graſs than corn. The truth is, 
the ſoil and climate of the greater part of it are well adapted 
for either; and wherever toil and ſkill are exerted in raiſing 
either, they are ſure of being well rewarded. But, ſuppoſing 
graſs ſhould be our great object, ought we not then to put 
more of our land in a capacity of raiſing it ? Our meadows 
are bad, but we may mend them; they are few, but we may 
add to them; and, almoſt to any degree we pleaſe, create 
both paſture for the ſummer, and provender for the winter. 
By ſuch improvement of our waſte lands, and by the intro-, 
duction of green crops, it is poſſible enough that, in half 
a century, ſome parts of this county might. rear more than 
double the black cattle or ſheep that are reared at preſent. 
In laſt century the Ifle of Angleſey (not a third larger- than 
the diſtrict of Kintyre) was only beginning to be improved, 
as we are now, and its annual export of black cattle was but 
about 3000. But ſuch was the progreſs of its improvement, 
that before the middle of this century its exports roſe to 
25,000 cattle (and other articles in proportion), reſerving - 
ſtill a ſtock of 30,000 at home ®, It is impoſſible to ſay 
what our quantity of waſte land, if improved, might one day 
be made to produce. It is certain that much of it would be 
found to be more productive than a great part of what is in 
tillage at preſent. 

Profitable, en as. this buſineſs would certainly turn 


n 1 
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Campbell, Polit, Survey. I. 498. Since that period (little more thah 20 
years), the ſtock is increaſed to 45,000. Agr. Pep. 


be 
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out, boch to the individual and to the public, it is to be re- 
gretted, that they who are able are not often diſpoſed to at- 
tempt it. Inſtead of this, they chooſe to buy more, and to 
enlarge their quantity of wilderneſs, rather than to improve 
what they already have. If they would duly weigh theſe two 
plans, they would probably make à different choice v. To 
improve one acre of waſte ground, may perhaps coſt 2s 
much as would buy two in the ſame ſtate : but then it will 
aſterwards yield the rent of ſix: and a compact eſtate is more 
deſirable than a larger one that is but equally productive. It 
is more; for the ſaving of ſeed, labour, and fencing, may 
render one acre-that is worth 108. a more profitable concern 
than three that may be worth 5s. each. Land cannot be 
bought under 25 or 30 years purchaſe while the profit on 
improving it may Ve generally obtained for leſs than a fifth . 
of this price, and give a revenue equally certain; and a re- 
venue too which is not, like the puns of land, ann; we to 
any taxes 1. 


8 _ 
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* It is indeed a common obſer vation in this county, that proprietors ſeldom 
make much of farming or improving land. If the remark has any founda- 
tion, the reaſon of it may be, that proprietors muſt do many things at a great» 


er expence than ordinary farmers, as advantage is often taken of their inex- 


perience, and they cannot ſo narrowly look aſter their ſervants: and, if they 
want ſkill, or will not give attention, they would as little ſucceed in any other 
buſineſs as in this, The fault is in them, and not in the ſubject. | 

+ The following extract from the Agricultural Report of Montgomaryſtire (in 
North Wales) will ſhow, that the advantage of improving waſte lands is much 
greatcr than is bere ſtated. A 

Mr. Corbet now draws $50 per cent. per. annum ſor the money laid out in 
« improving his moſſy or turbary lands ; which is the fame as buying an eſtate | 
at two years purchaſe. ; Ihe ſoil is generally of -a moſſy nature. The 
« main drains are very deep and wide, and conſtitute a part of the fence. 
The ſmaller, or covered drains,. are four feet deep, and two wide at top, 


» © Nloping to three inches at bottom. Ihe turf inverted, is laid eight or nine 


inches from the bottom, leaving a vacuity for the water. Within theſe 
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In every 1 view, therefore, the improyement of waſte lands 
is a gainful buſineſs to che owner. It is found to be ſo even 
in England, though the improvement upon an acre of land 
is often taxed with from 56. to 108. a- year of tithes and 
poor rates This, of itſelf, would be no ſmall gain; but 
we have it ovei and above that of our neighbours. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that he who is able ſhould loſe no time in 
improving his waſte lands; and that he who cannot do it 
otherwiſe, would find it his intereſt rather to ſell the one half, 
in order to improve the other, than that the work ſhould be 
left undone. When a proprietor is not diſpoſed to improve 
his waſte grounds himſelf, he ought to give the moſt liberal 
encouragement to tenants and labouring poor to do it for 
him. What this encouragement ſhould be, muſt depend ſo 
much on the my + circumſtances of oil, ſituation, even- 
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twelve years, Mr. Cor let has thus re 261 acres, Ha average rent of 


«« which was ſormerly only gd. per acre, - — 1.9 15 9 
« Preſent value 144 1-half acres at 30s, per acre, and 116 r-half 
% at 405. per acre; ” - = - 459 2 6 
Additional rent gained, . L.440 6 9 
| Eefonte of the Improvement. 
0 Enbaiking 1980 yards, at 3s 6d. and 2310 yards, 
"Wat ts, 3d. - - „ L. 418 17 6 
Draining 12,482 yards, at 54d. ** 389 2 6 
4 $undry other by, ee Es -- 40 6 3 
L. 821 6 3 


Mr. n quantity of waſte land to improve, which 
« can be done at a ſtill ſmaller expence, as no embankment is neceſſary. The 
« peat, or moſſy land, by frequent ploughing, application of lime, and flood- 
ing, is now almoſt converted to a rich loam. 1 ſhould think it worth al- 
* moſt double the higheſt value put upon it, ag it is flooded, He paſtures it 
till the beginning of June, and cuts hay the beginning of Augull.” 

It is obvious; that the greater part of the above expence ariſes from the em- 
. banking, for which there will rarely be any occaſion, Were it not for this, 
the profit which, as it is, exceeds go, would be above 100 per cont. fer annum 
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neſs of ſurface, depth, declivity, and acceſs to natural ma- 
nure, as lime, water, ſea- ware, &c. that no general rule will 
apply to all caſes. Every proprietor might employ ſome ſxil- 
ful and judicious perſon to aſcertain the value and extent of 
his waſte improveable lands, and to draw regular plans and 
eſtimates of the propoſed improvement; after which he could 
judge of the terms on which they ſhould be given to be cul- 
tivated, The foundation of the encouragement, - however, 
ought certainly to be a long leaſe to poor, honeſt, and indu- 
ſtrious labourers z with a ſmall matter to build a houſe, and 
to help them to live till they can raiſe food to ſupport them- 
ſelves; after which they ſhould pay intereſt for the money, 
and a ſmall rent for the ground. Proprietors ſhould give any 
encouragement, ſhort of their own loſs, rather than allow 
theſe lands to lie any longer as they are “. 

The lands capable of cultivation in-this county, are of va- 
rious kinds; ſome of which will infer more; and ſome leſs 
expence to 8 . re is, Vr, A great deal of 


— 


The encouragement given to a een of 126 Highland families, ak 
have ſet themſelves down on the great moſſes of Kincardine and Flanders 
(near Stirling), is commonly 46 years leaſe, 41. or 41. to build a houſe, and no 
rent exacted for the firſt ſeven years, After that, a ſmall rent (a merk Scotch 
per acre) is laid on, and gradually raiſed. In the latter end of the leaſe 28. 
6d. rent is exacted for every acre taken, and not improved, though not worth 
3d. This is intended as a ſpur to diligence, But the more liberal and wiſer 
proprietors, inſtead of impoſing this penalty, give a premium for every acre 
that is improved (greater or leſs in proportion to the epence incurred), and 
add the intereſt of the premium to the rent. This gives the tenant ſtrength 
and ſpirit to go on:; while the proprictoy bas immediately 5-per cent. for his 
money, and the proſpect of perhaps 10 or 15 ſor it, at the end of the leaſe, 
when the improvement is all his own. See Stir." Ale. Vol. VI. 496. 

If landlords were to pay their tenants one half the eſtimated value of any 
improvements they made in bringing in and encloſing waſte or moſſy land, 
at the end of a 19 years leaſe, it would probably conduce much to the im- 
provement of the country. By this means the tenant, who would improve 
in the early part of his leaſe, would be more than rc\nburſed, and the land- 
lord would be 50 per cent, a gainer. 
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mooriſn land, covered ſometimes with heath, and ſometimes 
with benty graſs and ſprots. As this kind of land has com- 
monly a good deſcent, and reſts upon gravel, at no great di- 
ſtance from the ſurface, which is generally a black peat 
earth, it may be cultivated with'the plough, at no great ex- 
pence. It ſhould firſt be ploughed in ſummer, in narrow 
ridges; and ſoon after either croſs-ploughed, or well broken 
with ſpades, It ſhould then be covered with lime “, or ſome 
other manure, receive a gentle harrowing, and lie in that 
ſtate till it get the ſeed- furrow in ſpring, The ſummer's 
drought, the winter's froſt, and the fermentation cauſed by 
the manure, will, in moſt caſes, make it mellow and manage- 
able enough by that time. If, in any caſe, it ſhould not, it is 
beſt to let it have another ſummer ploughing, and to let it 
lie till next year, when the crop will be ſo much the better 
as to pay for the delay. After the ground is ſowed and har- 
rowed, the plough ſhould be run lightly through all the fur- 
rows, in order to carry off ſuperfluous moiſture, and keep 
the ridges dry. With the ſecond crop, it ſhould be laid 
down with graſſes for paſture, and the furrows well cleaned. 
If the ground be of a good ſtaple, three crops may be taken, 
provided the middle one be turnips, with dung +. This, af- 
ter the lime given to the firſt crop, will leave the land in 
better heart, than if oy vo white crops were taken, with 
the lime only, 

The improvement of lands of che above deſcription is ſo 
cheap a purchaſe, that even tenants upon a 19 years leaſe, 
having acceſs to lime, might purſue it to great advantage. 
A ſew of them do fo, and more it is hoped will follow their 


6 * a 


Lime is peculiarly ſuited to heathy, moſſy, and new land; as, by its cau- 
ſtic quality, it converts theſe and other vegetable ſubſtances into fine mould. 
The'effe& of lime upon new land is much greater than upon old. 

+ Thus Mr. Barclay of Ury has improved 300 acres of barren land. $/at. 
I. Vol. XML, 399. 
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example. Some of the Duke of Argyle's tenants, in the 
pariſh of Southend, have of late years done much in this 
way, by which their farms and their profits are enlarged, and 
the face of the country beautiſied. But the greateſt im- 
provement of this kind, that has yet taken place in the coun- 
ty, was by the late Sheriff Campbell of Stonefield, who re- 
ſcued, moſtly from the barren heath, a large farm of many 
hundred acres ; which now of itſelf would be no ſmall eſtate. 
And yet it may be ſaid this vaſt improvement coſt him no- 
thing; for he uſed to tell that the work always defrayed its 
own expence. He had, beſides, the pleaſure of giving em- 
ployment to a number of labourmg poor, and of doing much 
good to all around him, by furniſhing them with ſeed corn; 
which is found to anſwer beſt when taken from new lands; 
a conſideration which ought to recommend the improve- 
ment. 

A ſecond kind of land capable of cultivation, and of which 
we have a great deal, is foft bog, or moraſs. This is more 
difficult to improve than moor; but then it will better pay 
for the expence. It is a collection of rich mud and ſedi- 
ment, waſhed from the higher grounds, and now mixed with 
ſo much ſtagnant water, that neither man nor beaſt can 
tread on it with ſafety. This kind of ſoil when well drained, 
is the richeſt of any, Nor is the draining of it fo difficult 
as may be at firſt apprchended. Sometimes the water which 
poiſons it comes from higher grounds, ſo that it can eafily 
be intercepted, and afterwards made to ſerve. it, in the way 
of irrigation, as an excellent manure. Sometimes the water 
is ſupplied by ſprings within itſelf ; which will eaſily be diſ- 
covered, after the bog has got an qutlet at the lower fide, to 
which the ſprings may be conducted by open drains, as the 
mud ſubſides ; after which it may be regularly drained, and 
converted into valuable paſture or arable land, as the owner 
chooſes. A conſiderable tract of ground in the neighbour» 
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hood of Campbelton, partly a lake and partly a moraſs, was 


thus brought to be excellent arable land by the late Colonel 


Charles Campbell. Beſides the advantage to the owner, the 

draining of ſuch marſhy grounds conduces to the 'healthineſs 

of the neighbourhood, by removing their putrid exhalations. 
A third kind of waſte ground, and that in which we moſt 


' abound, is moſs ; of which there are in every parilh large 


tracts, uſeleſs in their preſent ſtate, but capable of cultiva- 
tion. They are of different depths, from two or three to 
eight or ten feet, and of different dimenſions z ſo that ſome 
of them may be reckoned, not by the number of acres, but 
of ſquare miles which they contain, One of theſe immenſe 
moſſes lies in the neighbourhood of Campbelton, to which it 
mult ſome time or other be of infinite ſervice. At preſent 
its thouſands of acres are almoſt good for nothing, except 
furniſhing a few peats ; which (as is the caſe in moſt moſſes) 
have been ſo irregularly cut, as to add much to the diffi- 
culty of improving it, Still however it may, and ſoon ought 
to be improved. It has every advantage from its ſituation ; 
near manure, and near market. Monntains of limeſtone lie 
near it on one fide, and mountains of ſand and ſea-ware 
on the other. A large water runs through the middle of 
it. Maſter-drains, or large ditches, at ſuch diſtances as to 
ſerve- alſo for | encloſures and diviſions of fields, might be 
made to fall into this water; and leſſer lateral drains or 
ditches might be conducted to thoſe larger ones. 'The wa- 
ter, by deepening a few fords, might perhaps be made to run 
two or three feet lower than its preſent level, which would 
greatly facilitate the draining. As the water runs on a bed 


of ſand, or gravel, it is probable that the moſs is nowhere 


deeper than the level of this ſtratum ; ſo that the maſter- 
drains could eafily be made to reach the gravel, and give 
vent to the under-water in every quarter, The lefſer drains 


or ditches might alſo be bored or tapped to that depth, at 
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ſmall diſtances, and the weight of the moſs would ſoon preſs 
up the ſuperfluous water, and force it to take its departure, 
As for the extraneous water from the higher grounds, it 
could not only be kept off by a ditch (which would ſerve 
alſo for an encloſure), but made ſubſervient to the valuable 
uſe of watering and manuring the moſs, how ſoon it would 
be in condition to receive it. | 
Wherever clay, ſand, or gravel, may be found within two 
or three feet of the ſurface, a coat of it ought to be thrown 
over the moſs, as it will greatly improve it. This may be 
eaſily done, by forming the ground into the ſhape of broad 
ridges, and throwing firſt the moſſy ſtratum of the furrow- 
ditch to fill up hollows on either. ſide z and then, After the 
ſurface is levelled, the clay or ſand over all'. When theſe 
ditches or ſquare drains ſtand open for two or three years, it 
is probable the ground will be ſo far dried as to allow them 
to be nearly filled up, by ſlanting down their edges; if not, 
they may, where neceſſary, be eaſily formed into hollow 
drains, In the firſt inſtance, it is probable the moſt, if not 
all of the ground, muſt be dreſſed with the ſpade, as it may 
be too ſoft to bear the plough, as well as in need of levelling. 
But the difference is not conſiderable where labourers may 
ealily be got, as here, in the intervals between the fiſhing ſea- 
ſons. After the ground is levelled and dug, and has had 
ſome time to dry, it ſhould be well limed; after which it 
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One method of reclaiming the moſs (in Kincardine) is to dig ditches, 
or goats, as they are called, at ſuch diftances, and of ſuch depths, that the 
clay dug from them is ſufficient to cover the intermediate ſpaces of moſs to 
the depth defired. This makes the moſt ſubſtantial improvement, eſpeci- 
ally if any conſiderable quantity of clay was raiſed; as, in that caſe, it form» 
ed a new ſoil, which, compreſſing the moſs by its weight, its ſpongineſs 
produced no bad eſſect. Moſs improved in this manner, after producing 
« ſome crops of grain, has continued for 40 years to be govd paſturage.” 
Stat, Acs. (of Kincardine), VI. 494. 
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cannot fail of \giving two good crops, Graſſes ſhould be 
ſown with the ſecond crop; and no cattle, except ſheep, 
ſhould for a year or two be allowed to tread it. Theſe 
ſheep, feeding on one part, might by folding be made to 
manure and improve another, till all ſhould be brought in at 
no great expence. The ſtraw too raiſed on one acre would 


create dung for another; ſo that the work wants only a be- 


ginning, which it is hoped fome of the proprietors or fome 
ſpirited farmers will ſoon give it. A ſmall farmer on the 
Duke of Argyle's property, bordering on this moſs, has al- 
ready made ſeveral little purchaſes from the ſkirts of it, by 

, which he has made his own circumſtances eaſy, and given 
proof to others that they may do the like, and have larger 
| profits, by working on a larger ſcale. 

No part of the improvement here propoſed is very difficult, 
much leſs impraCticable. Similar undertakings have been 
executed to advantage in many places, and are juſt now go- 
ing on in others with every proſpect of ſucceſs and profit. 
Not long ago, a moſs in the Iſle of Man, fix miles long, three 
broad, and from 10 to 20 feet deep, was drained and impro- 
ved, and is now the moſt profitable land in the iſland *. In 
the neighbourhood of Paiſley, of Carnwath, and of Stirling, 
the like great improvements are rapidly going forward. 

From what improvements have been made in this ſame 
county, on moſs or peat-bog, by the Duke of Argyle, and 
ſeveral other proprietors, near their houſes, it may be ſeen 
that this ſpecies of ground, though uſeleſs in itz preſent ſtate, 
may yet be turned to great account. There is reaſon to hope 
that the advantage of improving it is now beginning to be 
more generally attended to. The proprictor of the great 
moſs of Crinan (Mr. Malcom) propoſes to begin immediate- 
ly to improve it; and there is no doubt of his doing it with 


_ 


— 


„ Political Survey of Great Britain, I. $15. 
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eaſe, and to great advantage. Such a ſubject is capable of 
being made of itſelf a great eſtate, Many ſuch are in the 
county, eſpecfilly in the upper parts of it, and ſome of them 
of {till greater extent. A ſheet of moſs on only one farm 
there is computed to be no leſs than 10 or 12 miles ſquare, 
One can hardly indulge the hope that ſuch a ſubject, and ſo 
fituated, will ever be improved. But ſurely. in the higheſt 
habitable ſituations in the county, ſome portion at leaſt of 
this kind of ground might be profitably cultivated. There 
arable and meadow lands are ſcarce. Moſs might be made 
to ſupply the deficiency, and yield, what is much wanted, a 
ſufficient quantity of hay. Even with a view to paſture, one 
acre might thus be made to produce more than 20 or 30 in 
their natural ſtate, The ſituation does not forbid ſuch im- 
provement. | It is believed that no habitation- in this county 
is much higher than the Lead-hills, and yet there, one acre 
of waſte ground, originally not worth one ſhilling, has been 
brought to feed two cow. This ſhows what culture will 
effect, even in a wilderneſs +.” | © 

The great obſtacle to improvements of this kind in the 
upper part of the county is, that the land is generally under 
the ſheep ſyſtem, and in too few hands. A man who holds 
a tract of many miles will never improve many acres. If the 
land were in more hands, and, partly at leaſt, ſtocked with a 
breed of ſheep that could bear to be folded, in order to ma- 
nure it, much agricultural improvement might reaſonably be 
expected, now when the ſpirit and knowledge of it is ſo much 
diffuſed. One argument, however, ſhould weigh much with 
our ſtoremaſters, 'and induce them to improve -ſome part of 
their waſte grounds; and that is, that the braxy, a diſeaſe ſo 
fatal to their flocks, may be effeQually prevented, by having 


This improvement is ſince begun, and conſidẽ tab y advanced. 
+ Stat. Ac. IV. 511. 
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a plentiful ſupply of ſoft artificial altes ſor their 1% Wen 
after they are weaned “. 

Moſſy land is beſt adapted to the raiſing of graſs; and for 
that purpoſe, more than for raiſing corn, ought it to be im- 
proved. Clover will grow in it, if it is ſufficiently dry; and 
ryegraſs better, as it is leſs delicate. But the kind of graſs 
that ſuits it beſt is the meadow ſoft graſs + ¶ holcus lanatus ), 
This grows cloſe and quickly, keeps the ground well, and is 
equally fit for paſture or for hay. 

In moſt of the farms occupied by ſmall tenants mY "mY 
tagers, conſiderable parcels of new and molly ground is 
brought into cultivation, by planting potatoes in the lazy- 
bed way. Wherever dung can be eaſily applied to ſuch land, 
this is certainly the eaſieſt, and cheapeſt way of improving it. 
But by their uſual mode of managing, the principal benefit 
that ſhould be derived from this improvement is loſt, and the 
ground left in a worſe ſtate than it was before. Two, if not 
three crops of oats are taken after the potatoes, and then the 
ground is left to nature, to make what ſhe likes of it. In- 
ſtead of this, the ground, before it is broke up, ought firſt to 
be ſuſficiently encloſed ; generally by a diteh, which would 
keep off foreign water, and help to drain it of its own. Whe- 
ther this ſhould be done by the tenants or landlord, or both, 
muſt depend on circumſtances. As ſoon as the potatoes are 
dug, every two ridges: (or every three, if the lazy-beds are 
narrow, and the ground pretty dry) ſhould be made into one. 
This is eaſily done, by ſlanting off the outer edges of the in- 
tended ridge, and throwing back the ſtuff into the interme- 
diate furrow or furrow:, taking care that the new ridge be 
ſufficiently raiſed in the middle, to let the water fall off into 
the furrow that is left, which ought to be well cleaned, and, 


a ao See Chap. XIII. gect. 2. 
4 Called by ſome Yorkſhire hay- ſced. 
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if neceſſary, deepened: ta this ſtate it / ould ke all the . 
ginning of April, when it ſhould be ſtirred a little wich the 
ſpade, and ſown with oats and ſoft graſs ſeed. A ſecond 
crop of oats may be taken; but the graſs, by getting the 
ground in better heart, if it be ſufficiently reduced and pul- 
yerized, will more than make up for the want of it. Next 
year the graſs ſhould have a flight top-dreſſing of lime, if 
none was harrowed in with the crop the year before; or, if 
that is not convenient, the aſhes of the peats burnt in the 
houſe might be kept dry in a ſmall ſhade, and uſed in place 
of it. No cattle heavier than ſheep ſhould be allowed to 
paſture the ground for a few years, till the ſward is ſuffi- 
ciently ſtrong to bear them. By this management the im- 
provement would be great and permanent: for, though moſs 
will bear the ſame rotation of cropping with other lands, yet 
it will make a better return by putting it early and in good 
heart under graſs. Corn upon moſs lands is apt to lodge, 


which would prevent its filling, and make it leſs fit for meal 
gh for ſeed “. | 


* 


7 
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* The following mode of improving moſs is extracted from an Account of 
the Improvement of Moſt, by Mr, Smith of em. - Ayrſhire, lately 
publiſhed (1797). 

The firſt thing done, is to cut main, or FOE ſo as c ſerve alſo 
for encloſures, or diviſions of fields. Theſe are eight fect wide at top, two 
1-half at bottom, and four 1-half deep. They coſt 18. the fall of 18 z-half- 
feet running meaſure, 

The ridges are then ſormed fix or @ven yards broad, A ſpace of about 
20 inches is left in the centre of each ridge, and covered with the turf cut 
from either ſide with the ſpade, in the ſame manner as if done with the 
plough. You then proceed to turn up either fide with the ſpade, till you 
come to the diviſion- ſurrow, which ſhould be two fect wide, and cleared out 
on the ſides of the ridges, ſo as to ſerve as 1 many leſſer drains for conduct 

ing the water to the main drains, 

The forming of the ridges in this manner, with a gentle declivity to the 


furrows or open drains on each fide of them, coſts from 1 138. 4d. to 2. 28. 
per acre, 
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While we have ſo much waſte ground that may be gained 
at an eaſier rate, it is hardly neceſſary to obſerve, that a con- 
ſiderable quantity might be recovered from the ſea at the head 
of many of our bays. A work of this kind was begun many 
years ago at Ardmucniſh Bay ; ; but a great ſtorm having de- 
moliſhed the dike before it was far enough advanced to en- 

counter it, the undertaker was diſcouraged, and the project 
was abandoned. An eſtimate of the 6 of recyvering 
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The ridges are then top-dreſſed with lime carried in wheel-barrows up. 
on planks from the end of the ridges), at the rate of from 32 to 64 bolls of 
mell-lime to the acre, each boll being five Wincheſter buſhels. The moſs 
ſhould be thus prepared the ſummer before the firſt crop is taken. The crop 
that anſwers beſt for the firſt is potatoes, planted in lazy-beds acroſs the 
ridges; allowing them 2 ſmall quantity of dung, about 18 carts to the acre, 

Aſter the potatoes are dug, the ridges are brought to the ſame form as 
before, by clearing the diviſion-furrows, and fliding down the edges of the 
lazy-beds, ſo as not to bury the manured ſurface. This is done at 186. per 
' acre, Next ſpring, carly oats are ſown, and harrowed in with a light harrow 
drawn by two men, who will harrow one 1-fourth acre in a day. To prepare 
for a ſecond crop of oats, the ridges are dug acroſs, and the diviſion-furrows 
cleared out; which coſts from 11, to 11. 6s. per acre. Two or three more 
crops of oats are ſometimes taken (which is not conſidered as the beſt manage- 
ment) and ryegraſs, or ſoft graſs ſown with the laſt for hay. 

Such is the effec of lime in conſolidating moſs, when drained to a proper 
temperature of moiſture, that often after the ſecond, and always after the 
third year, the ground can be ploughed with horſes within two bouts of the 
diviſion-furrows. 

The potato crop does more than pay the expence, and the paſture, when 
laid down in graſs, is eſtimated at 21. 5s. per acre. The Account mentions a 
farmer who had improved five acres of moſs when only ſour years of his leaſe 
were to run, and intended to improve five more the next year, when only 
three were to run, without any hopes of its being renewed. A ſure proof 

that he found this kind of improvement very gainſul. 
In a ſtatement given of the expence and profit of improving an encloſure of 
eight acres, the reſult is, for each acre, 
Gain the firſt year (a potato crop), - L.ou 7 
ſecond year (oats), 2 - 4 3 0 
third year ditto, - - 313 8 
Aſter which it will let for paſture at II. 5s. per acre. 
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a tract of land from the head of Lochgilp was lately taken 
by Mr. Macneil; but it may be doubted whether it would 
be a gainful purchaſe. Campbelton Bay could be made to 

with a few acres at an eaſier rate, if the town ſhould 
be ſtraitened for room; but the expence might exceed. the 
value for any other purpoſe. 

With regard to waſte grounds that are incapable of cul- 
tivation, but well adapted for planting, enough has been ſug- 
geſted in the preceeding chapter. Both taken together hold 
out ſuch room for improvement, and ſuch proſpects of ad- 
vantage, as no calculation can come up to. The great im- 
portance of theſe ſubjects may excuſe the length at which 
they have been handled. The principal deſign of theſe pages 
is to ſuggeſt what may and ought to be done, for the im- 
provement of the country, although there may be no pro- 
ſpect of its being done in a hurry. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
IMPROVEMENTS, 
Sect. I,—Draining, 


Damms, together with encloſing, muſt be the foundation 
of all improvement in this county. Our arable and im- 
proveable lands lie, for the moſt part, at the foot of hills 
from which they are perpetually fed with under-water, 
Where the ground is of a looſe gravelly texture, this water 
is conſtantly oozing out where it can get the readieſt vent, 
and forms that cold and ſpouty ſoil, in which vegetation is 
retarded, if not deſtroyed by its chill. Where the ground 
is of a ſpongy and tenaci6us nature, this under-water forms 
it into moſſes, marſhes, and wet meadows or bogs, which 
can never be turned to much account until this water, or 
ſuperfluous moiſture, is drained off, | 
The firſt ſtep towards draining, is to intercept this water 
which comes from the higher grounds, by a deep ditch, 
which may generally be directed ſo as to anſwer at the ſame 
time for a fence, From this ditch the water is to be con- 
ducted to another large ditch or maſter-drain, This ditch 
may alſo ſerve for an encloſure or ſubdiviſion to the lower 
grounds. It ſhould. be drawn where the ground is loweſt, 
and be of a ſufficient depth to admit the water from the 


-other drains, which are to be made in the field, to fall into 
it. Theſe drains ſhould be parallel to the upper ditch, or 
neayly ſo: that is, they ſhould run acroſs the declivity of the 
grqund, as otherwiſe they would be of no ſervice. . Their 
diſtances and depth muſt, in a great meaſure, depend upon 
the nature of the ground. The diſtances between the drains 


„ 
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muſt always be the lefs in proportion as the declivity of the 
ground is the greater. In ground that is nearly level, a drain 
draws water from both ſides, but in ſteep ground it draws: 
very little but from the upper fide. The bottom of an up- 
per drain ſhould be horizontal, or level, with the ſurface of 
the next drain below it. 'The line of this drain may, there- 
fore, be cafily gueſſed by the eye, or more exactly fixed, by 
holding erect in your hand a ſtick, whoſe length is equal to 
the depth of the drain, and deſcending till a line ſtretched 
from the lower ſurface edge of the drain above to the top 
of the ſtick ſhall appear to be level. At a much greater 
diſtance than this you cannot ſafely make your drains, Eyen 
this may ſometimes be too much, In ground nearly level, 
and of a tenacious or ſpongy nature, ſuch as clay or moſs, 
a rood, or from 16 to 18 feet, may be a ſufficient diſtance, 
In gravelly ſoil, where the water comes eaſily to the ſur- 
face, it is enough ,to make drains about 30 inches deep, ſo 
that, when finiſhed, they may be out of the reach of the 
plough or ſpade. But in moſs or clay, it may be neceſſary 
to go deeper, as you cannot come ta the ſource of the evil 
till you reach ſand or gravel, If you cannot always ſubmit 
to the expence of going ſo deep (which it would be beſt to 
do), you muſt at leaſt, here and there, pierce or tap the 
bottom of the drain with a three inch augur, a ſharp ſtake, 
or ſome ſuch inſtrument, ſo as to reach the-ſand through 
the intervening clay or impervious ſtratum, and give the un- 
der-water a ſufficient vent, to come up, or to let the upper- 
water down to the porous ſtratum. Into each of theſe holes 
there ſhould be thruſt a buſh, to keep them from being filled 
up with mud. 
A very ordinary degree of judgment and penetration my 
lead one to diſcoyer where the ſprings, or under-water, which 
poiſon any ground, are likely to be found in the greateſt 
quantity; and one drain in that place, with abundant tap» 
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pings, may ſuperſede the neceſſity of many others. In thus 
finding and carrying off the water at its ſource, lies much of 
the {kill of draining “. 

Drains ſhould not have too great a fall, which would wear 
the bottom, and make the fides fall in. The water ſhould 
be made to run freely, not to ruſh violently. 

Where the ground is very ſoft, the drain muſt he made 
by degrees, allowing the edges to part with their water, and 
contract a firmneſs after one ſtratum or ſpit is taken out, 
before the taking out of another. Without this, the ſides, 
by their weight of water and ſoftneſs, will be apt to fall in 
and meet, before the work is finiſhed. 


I * 
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The celebrated drainer, Mr. Elkington, ſeems, ſrom the notices given of his 
art, to take chiefly this method. He conſiders, firſt, whether the wet be ow- 
ing to ſprings iſſuing from the higher ground, or to a generally moiſt and 
- oozing bottom, If to the firſt of theſe cauſes, the drain is cut through the 
eye of the ſpring, or rather a little higher than the effe& of the water is vi- 
+ fible. If there appear to be ſeveral ſprings, the drain is cut in ſuch a direc- 
tion as to do meſt execution, by catching the greateſt poſſible number of 
ſprings. But if the ground is generally moiſt, and no ſpring appears, the 

judgment is exerciſed in conſidering, from the nature of the ground, where 
the water is moſt likely to be found. After a line with a gentle fall is pitch- 
ed upon, Mr. Elkington begins his drain at the loweſt end, proceeding up- 
wards to the place ſuſpected. Aſter the drain is ſufficiently advanced, an at- 
tempt is, made by boring to diſcover the ſpring. The borer is in the ſhape of 
a large augur, two 1-half, or three inches in diameter, it is made of different 
lengths, which ſcrew one upon another, The upper part is one inch ſquare, 
It is turned by two men, who have each an iron bar or handle, fitted in onc 
end to the ſquare part of the borer. If the attempt is ſucceſsful, ſo that in 
conſequgnce of the boring, the water iſſues in a ſufficient quantity, this part 
of the buſineſs is completed; otherwiſe the drain is carried forward, and the 
trial by boring repeated till it ſucceeds; when the water boils up like a ſoun- 
tain, and is conveyed away in a covered ſtone drain. It is incredible what a 
large tract a few of theſe drains will dry, when the ſource of the water is diſ- 
covered, as it ſeldom fails to be, on the firſt or ſecond attempt by Mr. El- 
kington, though it may ſometimes be as low as from 12 to 18 feet from the 
ſurface, according to the thickneſs of the Gfferent ſtratums which lie over the 
Gnd or gravel where the water ladges. 
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J Drains are either open or covered, and executed in various 
ways in different parts of the county. Where there is any 
conſiderable quantity, particularly. of ſurface water, open 


. drains are the ſureſt; and they ſhould be made with perpen- 


dicular ſides, in order to keep the water within narrow bounds. 
But in land that is but moderately wet, it is better to make 
open drains in the form of a broad furrow, ſhelving ſo gently 
on the ſides as to allow a cart to paſs over them. The land 
will then have the appearance of large ridges, ſloping gently 
from the top, to the drains or furrows on each fide. If the 
ground is firſt planted with potatoes in the lazy-bed way, 
and every ſecond or third fur ſloped in this manner after 
the potatoes are dug, and the parings thrown back into the 
furrow in the middle, and the top of the ridge raiſed, the 
work may be performed at a very trifling expence. Of theſe, 
as well as of other kinds of drains, there are many which 
are executed in the completeſt ſtyle about Inveraray, and are 
now finding their way into all parts of the county. In all 
level grounds, open drains, thus gently ſloping on the ſides, 
are found to be the beſt, | 

Covered (or hollow) drains are of different kinds, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, and the materials that may 
be found moſt convenient for making them. If ſtones, and 
eſpecially flags, are at hand, the beſt and moſt durable drains 
are thoſe which are laid with flags at the bottom, built with 
ſtones at the ſides, then covered with flags at top, ſome ſmall 
ſtones over and about the flags, and then a layer of heath or 
ruſhes, or a ſod with the green ſide undermoſt for covering 
all, before the drain is filled and levelled. This conſtruction 
anſwers well for a larger drain, which receives a conſiderable 
quantity of water from other lefſer drains or conduCtors. 
But if the ground is firm, and neither the fall nor quantity 
of water great, the flagging of the bottom may not be neceſ- 
ſary. The leſſer drains may be made with any ſtones on 
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each ſide, and others over them, ſo as to leave about fix inches 
ſquare of an interval. They ſhould then be filled up, for 
ſome inches, with ſmall ſtones, and covered and nn ag 
above. 2 

When only ſmall ſtones are at hand; the drain my be 
made narrow at bottom, and the ſtones thrown in at random 
for a foot thick, and covered as before. This will clear the 
ground of ſtones as well as drain it. 

If channelly gravel, or coarſe ſand be more convenient, the 
drain may be made to terminate at the bottom in a narrow 
angle, and filled up with five or fix inches of ſuch ſtuff, 
through which the ſuperfluous moiſture will find its way. 

In ſtiff clay ſoils, where there are no ſtones, drains may be 
made, thus narrowing to a point at the bottom, and a rope 


of ſtraw, ruſhes, or heath, three or ſour inches diameter, laid 


along it, and immediately covered with the matter that was 
dug out. In 12 or 18 months the ftraw will rot and melt 
away, the clay above it will be conſolidated, and a durable 
arch or pipe will remain for the courſe of the water “. 

In moſs, or other ground that ſuits it, the turf drain is of- 
ten the moſt convenient and always the cheapeſt. It is made 
by digging out two or three ſpits, according to the depth bf 
the moſs z and then, with a narrow ſpade tapering to a point 
{or even with a common peat ſpade), the laſt ſpit is dug out 
of the middle, ſo as to leave a ſhoulder on each ſide. Acroſs 
this is laid the turf that was cut off the top, or any other 
thick and tough ſod of a ſuitable length, with the green fige 


* 'The following is another mode of i the pipe-drain, The drain is 
dug to the neceſſary depth, and narrowed in the bottom, in which is laid a 
ſtraight and ſmooth pole, fix inches diameter at one end, and five at the other ; 
with a ring faſtened in the thickeſt: end. The clay, or tougheſt part of the 
contents of the trench are firſt thrown in, and then the remainder, after 
which it is trod firmly down, By means of a rope faſtened to the ring, the 
tree is drawn out to within a foot or two of the ſmall or hinder end, and the 
ſame operation is repeated, Account of Draining, &c. p. 166. 
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diy aſer which the auff that was en is amen 
and levelled. vx 

If broom, furze, hats watt Webs 
the drain may be made wider than this at bottom, filled up 
for 16 or 18 inches with theſe materials; and over them a 
layer of turf or ſod as before: The buſhes will laſt the bet- 
ter if put in green. If dry, they will ſoon dec. 

As the parts of moſs or peat- earth, when once thoroughly 
dried; will not eaſily unite and cohere again, it is beſt to make 
ſuch drains in the drieſt months, and not to turn in, upon 
the turf, the matter that was dug out; until it is well dried; 
as after that the water will eaſily filter through it-into the 
drain; whereas, if turned in immediately, and before it has 
had time to dry, the parts will ſoon reunite, and by their 
ſpongineſs retain the water, or conduct it over the drain, 
inſtead of allowing it to fall in. Upon this principle, it de- 
ſerves to be tried, whether in the want of other materials, 
moſs may be drained by only caſting peats out of the drains, 
drying theſe peats as for fuel, and ber deve, d K.. 
with all their droſa, into the drain. h 

Every kind of drain ſhould be eee 
inches deep, ſo that when e be F. o 
reach of the ſpade or plough. e of 

In covering a drain, one old Auen ie be tags 
ſo that any mud which gathers may be caſily cleared doywn- 
wards, If he proceeded! in the oontrary direction, tlie drain 
would be choked before he could be done with it. 

If the ground is to be formed into ridges, they ſhould 
have a proper deſcent; and be in a directien ſomewhat con- 
tary to the draws, fo that the one may help the other; the 
one carrying off the ſurface, and the other the under / water. 
ing circumſtances of ground and materials. Turf rains may 
eoſt in general from 21. to 31. and ſtane drains ſrom gl. to 4. 
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an acre, at fix) yards diſtance, ' But this expence will be 
commonly repaid in the courſe of three or four years, and 
an acre of ſuch ground is of more value ever after than three 
or four acres, or even more, in their natural ſtate. 80 that 
the profit of draining and improving land is vaſtly greater 
than that of buying more. The one is obtained for three or 
four years purchaſe, the other not under 25 or 30. Where 
ground enn be planted with potatoes in the lazy-bed way, 
and the materials for making drains in every ſecond or third 
furrow k aſily got, whether turf or ſtone, all the expence will 
probably be paid by the potato crop itſelf. Is it poſſible in 
any other wayy to "yl out a little m4 to ſo much: advan- 
tage ? Mu a 

Some ſoils, hw no' depth to STR nor dara to 
require draining, yet are ſo ſpongy or tenacious: as to retain 
wet in their ſurface, and of courſe are ſo cold, that neither 
corn, nor any graſs, except a little of the coarſer kind, will 
grow on them. Such ground may be cured by a coat of drift 
ſand ſpread inch or two thick on the top, and then ploughed 
down “. If this is not eaſily got, gravel, which is probably 
in their under ſtratum, will be found a corrective; for moſt 
lands have their cörrectives in their under ſtratums. The 
land may be formed into the ſhape of ridges, covered with a 
coat of this under ſtratum from the furrows on either ſide. 
When the land is pulverized a little by tillage, the water will 
ooꝛze through, till it reach this ſand or gravel, which will al- 
low it to filtrate down into the furrows. _ » 

Spongy grounds of this kind, lying on a declivity, dad un- 
fir for cultivation, may have their paſture greatly mended by 
furrows drawn obliquely acroſs them with the plough or ſpade, 
at rer diſtances, and with a little > deſcent, having the tos 
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Common ſand: may be applied to "uf clay, as well as to tough and tena- 
ious moſs," lt helps to warm all ſuch ſoils, to make mem nh eel 
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turned out . on the lower fide. -.. Theſe furrows, ot little open 
drains, ſo eaſily made, would not only help to cure the ground | 
of its chill, but might ſerve alſo as ſluices ſor watering it, in 
ſituations capable of that great improvement. 


SecT. IlL.—Of Paring and Burning. 


A few in this county have tried paring and burning, but 
to no great extent; and they ſoon/ ſaw cauſe to give it up. 
The heat of the aſhes made the ground exert itſelf to pro- 
duce one or two tolerable crops, and ſome dwarfiſh white 
clover where it did not grow before; but its ſtrength was 
ſoon exhauſted, and it was found difficult to WW it again 
to good order. 

In ſhallow ſoil, this practice muſt be ruinous, as it con- 
ſumes too much of its ſtaple. Even in deep moſſes it is far 
from being always proper, as. the beſt ſoil is that which is 
uppermoſt, within the reach of the influence of the ſun and 
air, and moſt replete with vegetable ſubſtances. It is pre- 
poſterous therefore to deſtroy the beſt, in order to get at the 
worſt, If the ſurface is tough and matted, it is better to re- 
duce and correct it by the application of lime, if it can be 
procured at an eaſy rate. 

If paring and burning is at any time adviſable, it would 
ſeem to be after the upper ſtratum of a deep moſs is exhauſt- 
ed by tillage, when it might be proper to burn it, in order to 


* On ſheep paſtures of a ſpongy ſurface and nearly level, the following 
ſimple mode of carrying off the ſurſace water, by means of a ſtrong common 
plough, may be eaſily effeted, 4 After turning up the ſurrows through the 
« hollow parts of the field where the water is apt to ſtagnate, let a man with 
« a ſpade pare off the looſe ſoil, leaving the ſod or gtaſſy ſide about three 
inches thick, and then turning it back into the furrow, with the graſs fide 
« up, as before. By this, a canal of three or four inches will be left in the 
# bottom. of the ſurtow, ſufficient to diſcharge a conſiderable quantity of wa- 
« ter, which will readily ſubſide into it.” Account,of Draining, & c. p. 167. 
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get at ſreſh ſoil that may be more adapted to the purpoſes of 
yegetation. But even in this eaſe, it might be better to 
carry away the exhauſted ſurface to cover any contiguous 
field of ſand, clay, or ground of any other quality oppoſite to 
that of moſs; as it is found that any ſoil is greatly im- 
proved by mixing with it any other, of a different kind. 
Though both be barren by themſelves, they may become fer- 
tile by being compounded. 

As the practice of paring and burning, however, has its ad- 
vocates und as aſhes are undoubtedly a powerful manure, it 
is probable that the failures complained of, have been owing 
in ſome meaſute to injudicious management, eſpecially when 
tried on deep moſſes. All moſſes are better adapted for 
graſs than for corn crops, which ſoon exhauſt them; if they 
are not kept in good heart by manure, and a proper rotation. 
If, therefore, inſtead of taking three corn crops from ſuch l 
land, as is often done, only one or at moſt two white crops 
were taken, and the ground laid down with graſs ſeeds, i it 
might have anſwered well. The common way of bringing 
in, moſſy ground, is by planting it with potatoes in the lazy- 
bed way; after which the graſs ſeeds ſhould be ſown with 
the firſt or ſecond crop of oats that ſhould be taken; or per- 
haps ſown alone, without any oats at all. By this manage- 
ment there is reaſon to believe that the improvement would 
be conſiderable, and the melioration- in the paſture cheaply 
gained ; as the expence of paring and burning where be paid 
by the potato crop. 

The burning ſhould be done in calm weather, ag when 
the clods ſhould not be ſo dry as to burn fiercely, or too 
much. 'The fire ſhould be ſmothered (as is done in charring 
wood), the ſmoke kept in as much as poſſible, and the clods 
not ſo much burned as pulyerized. The ſoot, as well as the 


aſhes, would be thus preſerved, and the principle of vegeta- 
tion not ſo much deſtroyed, 
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Sect. III. -O Manuring, 

Few parts of the kingdom have more advantage from na- 
tural manure than this county. Our great extent of ſea- 
coaſt furniſhes a vaſt variety of ſea-ware, ſhell-ſand, and 
oyſter-ſhell banks. We abound almoſt everywhere with 
limeſtone ; and as marl (which is of the ſame nature) is fre- 
quently found in countries which abound with limeſtone, 
there is reaſon to believe that when our farmers ſhall know 
better what marl is, and what its value, it may be diſcover- 
ed in many places where it has not yet been found. As yet 
it has been very little ſought for, and very little uſed when 
found “. On the Duke of Argyll's property, about five or 
fix miles from Campbelton, there is à great quantity of 
marl, of which farmers that were near it made ſome uſe 
above thirty years ago, and afterwards gave it up, till within 
theſe two or three years that they have tried it again, But 
now, as ſormerly, they ſeem to be rather diſappointed in their 
expectations. This may be owing to their laying it on too 
ſparingly, to their ploughing it down in a crude ſtate, with» 
out allowing it to lie a year on the ſward ; and to their lay- 
ing it, not on old-ley to which it would do moſt good, but 

on poor run-out ſoil, which required more the application 
of cow's dung, or 3 ſuch oily manure, them any cal- 
careous ftimulus. 

As marl (like lime) acts chiefly as a ſtimulus, if the ground 
is not kept in good heart by applying dung, and obſerving a 
proper rotation of crops, it will ſoon exhauſt it. Marl 
ſhould be laid on the ſward before the winter froſts, which 
will make it fall and mix with the ground, on which de- 
pends much of its effect. 

Of the vaſt benefit of marl, when applied judiciouſly, there 


; n 
1 . on the continent. It is much uſed in the Iſland of Liſmore, 
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can be no doubt. Farmers ſhould. therefore be directed ts 
look for it everywhere *, and told that it may be known by the 
; fermentation raiſed in it by a little vinegar. To induce them to 
uſe it when found, they ſhould know that it excels all other ma- 
nures, and that a field in condition to receive it, and once well 
covered with it, needs hardly any more manure, under a proper 
rotation, during the currency of a 19 years leaſe. Of our ſmall 
carts about 150 ſhould be laid on an acre. Like lime, it 
does the better of lying on the ſward a year or two before it 
is ploughed down, that it may incotporate with the earth, and 
rot and ferment the ſward. Dung too, as is the caſe with 
lime, will greatly add to its effect, eſpecially on poor ex- 
hauſted land. When both are well incorporated with the ſoil, 
by one or two ploughings, the benefit is immenſe, The 
Engliſh farmer is ſo ſenſible of this, that he often marls an 
acre of ground at the expence of from 10 to 20 pounds. But 
then it gives him little more trouble for 20 years, and the 
effect is viſible even for 40. As few with us may be able or 
willing to begin with ſuch ſpirit, where marl may be found, 
it may be proper to obſerve, that a leſs quantity at firſt, and 
again repeated, will anſwer the purpoſe tolerably well, al- 
though it would be hetter to do the work to purpoſe at firſt. 

Lime has been long uſed as a manure t in this county; but 


* 


* « Marl may be looked for in places where the ground riſes from a hol- 
„low on all ſides but one, and where more water is obſerved to fpring from 
« the ground than what is ſeen to enter it. By attending to theſe two ob- 
« ſervations, a great deal of trouble may be ſaved in the courſe of ſearching 
« for marl.” Stat. Ace, Vol. XVII. p. 47r. 

+ To carry it eaſily to a diſtance, it might be firſt burnt in a kiln or brick 
oven. | 
Whether lime produces its effects as a manure, as a ſtimulus, as a diſſol- 
vent of vegetable ſubſtances, or as an attracter of oily particles, &c. from the 
atmoſphere, is matter of diſpute among philoſophers, but of little moment to 
the farmer, if it only mends his crops. Probably it acts in theſe various ways. 
From the weight of lime when newly burnt, and the additional weight which 
it requires aſter being for ſome expoſed to the air, ſome curious calculation: 
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not yet ſo much as it ought. In many places farmers who 
have both the lime and the peats to burn it almoſt at the 
door, and who could therefore manure an acre for 30 or 40 
ſhillings, ſeldom think of uſing it. So inattentive are many 
of them to their own intereſt in this reſpect, that landlords 
are ſometimes obliged. to make it a covenant that they ſhall 
burn a certain quantity of lime, But in Kintyre, where they 
are become fully ſenſible of its good effects, this is no longer 
neceſſary. The farmers on the Duke of Argyll's eſtate, eſpe- 
- cially, begin to conſider a draw-kiln as a neceſſary appendage 
to every farm. A4mall, kiln of this kind is ſcooped out and 
built in the face of a hill at a trifling expence, and requires not 
more than half the fuel which uſed to be ſpent in the tem- 
porary turf kilns raiſed on the field where the lime was to be 
ſpread. The ſhape of theſe kilns nearly reſembles that of an 
inverted bottle. It muſt be obſerved that, where lime is moſt | 
uſed in this county; they ſeldom lay it on to a ſufficient quan- 
tity ; which, on new, ſtrong, or clayey ſoil, ought not to be 
leſs than 120-Wincheſter buſhels of ſhell-lime, or about three 
times as much of ſlaked lime, to the acre. The firſt may be 
about 20, the other about 60 of our ordinary carts . Land 
that has been once ſuſſiciently limed ought not to have it re- 
peated for 15 or 16 years after; nor ought it then to have 
much more than half the former quantity. 
Land that is warm, light and looſe, and already well 8 
rized, has little need of lime, and ought not to get much of it: 
neither ought any land that is poor and much exhauſted. All 


have been made of the number of tons weight thus attracted to an acre by 
the quantity of quick or ſhell-lime ſufficient to cover it. Hence lime is found 
to have the effect of increaſing the depth of the ſoil, It alſo renders it leſs 
retentive of water, ; | 

* When laid on in ſmall quantities, at different times, the effect of the one 
is loſt before the other comes to its aid, and neither of them can do much 
good, being too ſmall to excite a fermentation. Doing things by mar will 
never anſwer well. 
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theſe lands require dung more than lime, as the ſtrong land 
requires lime more than dung. Each kind of land ſhould 
therefore have chiefly, though not ſolely, the kind of manure 
which it moſt needs. From want of attention to theſe cir- 
cumftances ſome lands have been hurt by lime. | 

Any land that is wet ſhould be well drained before it is 
med, as otherwiſe the lime can be of no ſervice to it. Neither 
indeed could any other manure, as the water would effectual- 
ly check every tendency to fermentation. 

Whether lime ſhould be laid on hot from the Mi after 
it has been long expoſed to the air and become effete, is 2 
queſtion about which farmers are not agreed: a proof, perhaps, 
that the difference is not remarkable. Lime hot from the 
kiln and harrowed in with the grain on the ſeed-furrow, after 
the ground was well manured before, has been found to pro- 
duce excellent crops here. In this manner it is thoroughly | 
mixed with the ſoil, and kept from going too deep in the fur- 
row; as happens when it is laid on the fward and immediate- 
ly ploughed down, which is too often the caſe. When it is 
ſpread on the ſward it ſhould be at leaſt a year, if not two or 
three,. before the ground is turned up. In the mean time, 
the graſs would be greatly meliorated, the lime would be in- 
corporated with the ſoil, and the ſward rotted and turned to 
manure ; ſo that the farmer would be amply paid for the in- 
tereſt of his money, both in his graſs and corn. Beſides, by 
lying thus expoſed to the air, the lime would become fully 
faturated with whatever oils or ſubſtances it attracts from the 
atmoſphere, and have their additional virtue ſuperadded to its 
own +. 
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* In grounds which have no natural call for a particular kind of manure in 
preſerence to another, it will be proper frequently to vary the manure, A 
change of manure may be as proper as a change of ſeed, Nature ſeems to 
delight in change. 

4 It is certain, however, that lime, when harrowed in hot, and immediate- 
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Farmers would find theit advantage ſtill more in it if they 
would apply lime to the land oftener than they do in the way 
of compoſt; eſpecially in light ſhallow ſoils exhauſted by long 
croppings, which need ſtaple as well as manure to repair their 
waſte. A compoſt of earth, moſs, dung, ſcourings of ditches, 
old earthen dikes, weeds (before they ſeed), or as many of 
theſe materials as-could eafily be got, mixed in ſtratums with 
lime made in the ſummer, allowed to ferment tifl the end of 
autumn, then mixed and turned over once or twice before it 
would be uſed in ſpring, —this would make the manure go 
twice as. far as at preſent, and largely repay the additional 
expence and trouble. Lime ſhould always be ſlaked before 
it is uſed in compoſts. | 

Now that the duty is happily taken off coals carried coaſt- 
wiſe, would all farmers and proprietors who could conve- 
niently get them, allow themſelves to make more uſe of them 
for fuel, and employ the time which uſed to be conſumed on 
peats, in draining and making compoſt manures, this would 
keep in their pockets thoſe larger ſums which now go for 
meal, and enable them to rear more cattle and of a better 
kind; Theſe things will come round in time. A few will 
be wiſe enough to ſet the example; and many, it is hoped, 
will follow it. F | 

Sea-ware, along all our coaſt, is much uſed as 4 manure, 
though not always cared for ſo much as it ought. Its ef- 
fect is not ſo laſting as that of dung; nor is it ſo great 


1 _- 


ly from the kiln, as mentioned above, has a more quick eſſect. Lime in re- 
ceiving the firſt moiſture after it is burnt, undergoes a fermentation, and it is 
certainly beſt that this proceſs ſhould go on in the ground, rather than out of 
it, as it will greatly help to looſen and pulverize it, When, therefore, lime is 
laid on red land, and not on the ſward, it ſhould as quickly us poſſible be 
ſpread and harrowed in hot ſrom the kiln, the burning of which ſtoule be ſo 
timed as to meet the ſeaſon when the ground is in proper order and readineſs 
to receive it. 
C c 
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when laid on in winter as in April or May, when it is riper 
and more impregnated with ſalts %, What comes aſhore 
during ſummer, after the ground is ſown, the more careful 
farmers gather into heaps, or ſpread on ley-grounds. In 
either way it turns to little account. Much of the heap 
melts away, and much of what is ſpread dies and ſhrivels to 
nothing. If mixed with earth, moſs, ferns, weeds, &c. in 
. a compoſt, it would produce a quick and ſtrong fermenta- 
tion, and all its juices would be preſerved. This is the way 
to make the moſt of this great gift of Providence ; and the 
farmer and cottager both ſhould thus increaſe their ſtore of 
- manure. 

Shell-ſand, found in many of our bays, has been long uſed 
as a manure for corn and meadow lands, which it greatly 
meliorates, By this manure not only the quantity of graſs 
is greatly increaſed, but its quality alſo mended. It anſwers 
well on any ſoil, but particularly on ſtiff clay, and on moſſy 
and ſpongy land, as (beſides its effect as a manure) it de- 
ſtroys the tenacity of their parts, and helps to pulverize the 
one and drain the other. Its value as a manure depends on 
the proportion which the ſhell bears to the ſand ; which, in 
ſome places is greater and in others leſs. 'The beſt ſand is 
found on ſome of the iſlands, particularly in Oronſay, from 
which it is frequently carried to the continent. Perhaps this 
is the beſt and cheapeſt manure that we have for hay-mea- 
dows.. There is alſo a bank of good ſand on Elan-Davar, 
at the mouth of Campbelton harbour, The ſhores of Kil- 
ſinan in Cowal alſo abound in ſhell-ſand. Even ſea-ſand, 
which does not appear to have any mixture of ſhells, is found 
to be beneficial, eſpecially to moſs or clay grounds : Some 


As ſalt is a good manure, ſea-water (of which a ton contains a buſhel of 
ſalt) has been alſo recommended. It promotes putreſaction, and may be ap- 
plied to peat - earth, dung-hcaps, and compoſts with advantage. 
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of the farmers in Kintyre apply it to ſueh lands with great 
advantage. On the ſhore of Dunaverty, in Kintyre, and in 
ſome other places, ſome coral is thrown. aſhore; which proves 
an excellent and laſting manure, but the quantity is not ſo 
conſiderable as to be of any extenſive ſervice. / 

In Loch Tarbert there is an immenſe quantity of oli 
ſhells, almoſt unmixed with any ſand, when the-thin ſtratum 
above them is removed. The extent of this aſtoniſhing maſs 
of ſhells is unknown; but it is probable it can never be ex- 
hauſted. A vaſt tract of improveable mooriſh land in the 
neighbourhood may ſome time or other ſhow that Providence 
did not place this fund of manure in yain ſo near it. For 
ſuch mooriſh heathy ground theſe ſea-ſhells are the fitteſt 
manure ; but their uſe ought not to be confined to it. In 
order to make the carriage the lighter, and the effect the 
quicker, perhaps it would be worth while to burn them firſt, 
as is ſometimes done to marl. The kiln might be made with 
one or two eyes running into it about half-way at the bot- 
tom, with ſome flags or ſtones rudely arched over them, the 
kiln then filled with ſhells, and fed with fire for a day or 
two, as might.be found neceſſary. Lime is burned in this 
way in the ſpace of from two to three days; and ſhells, al- 
ready in a mouldering ſtate, would take much leſs both of 
time and fuel, The operation would not be hindered by the 
tides, as theſe ſhells are found alſo under the ſurface of ſome 
of the- fields beyond the ſea-mark. b 

Stratums of theſe oyſter-ſhells are alſo to be found at the 
head of Loch-Caoliſport; but there (ſo ſlow is the progreſs 
of improvement |) they have not yet begun to uſe them as a 
manure. Probably the time is not diſtant when theſe ſhells 
will become an article of commerce, and be carried at leaſt 
along all the ſhores of Kintyre “. 
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# The following extract ſrom the Statiſtical Account of the pariſh. of 
Cc ij 
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The quantity of animal dung collected in our farm-yards 
is not ſo great as it might, owing to our inattention in fur- 
niſhing our cattle with litter in winter, and in collecting 
weeds in ſummer. Straw is ſo ſcarce in moſt places, that, 
until we ſhall haye learned to raiſe more of green crops, 
much of it cannot be ſpared for litter. But where ferns 
abound, they would anſwer the purpoſe as well, and ſhould 
therefore be carefully laid up in their withered ſtate in au- 
tumn, when they are not cut green for manure in ſummer “. 
Many uſe them in both ways; but more there are who ne- 
glect them. | 
More pains ſhould alſo be taken to keep dunghills compact 
and cloſe, ſo as to make them ferment properly. More atten- 
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Kirkmabreck, in Galloway, may ſhow people here in what eſtimation this 
kind of manure is held clſewhere, * The principal manure uſed for improy- 
« ing land is ſea-ſhells, of which there is an almoſt inexhauſtible quantity, not 
« only within the high-water mark on this fide of Wigton Bay, but alſo in 
the dcy land, ſcveral hundred yards from the ſhore. Theſe ſhells are ſold 
« at fivepence per ton, 25 of which is ſufficient far an acre; and proves a 
« cheap and excellent manure, prefergble to either lime or marl. Many 
« thouſand tons of theſe ſhells are annually carried (by veſſels conſtantly 
employed in the buſineſs) all round the coaſt, and ſometimes even to the 
„ Iſle of Man, Theſe ſhells have been uſed with great advantage for the 
improvement of barren heathy land, inſomuch that many hundreds of acres 
« in this pariſh, originally not worth more than 2s. per acre, have becn made 
« worth from 10s. to 15s. per acre, Vet this, like every other advantage that 
« js eaſily attained, is not duly prized; for upwards of 1000 acres in this pa- 
4 riſh, though capable of cultivation, lie in a ſtate of nature, covered with 
„ heath, and almoſl good far nothing, A little calculation might ſerve to 
« ſhow landlords that on nothing could they lay out their money to ſo much 
„ advantage. As for a tenant, where he has only a leaſe for 19 years, and 
perhaps his encouragement not great otherwiſc, it cannot be expected he 
« ſhould do much in the cultivation of barren land. The tenant, howe ver, 
„might well lay theſe ſhells on land already cultivated.” 

* In Suffex they lay up ſtacks of heath in the ſarm-yards for litter; and 't 

is found when rotten to make good dung, How eaſily might we thus in- 
creaſe our manure . 
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tion ſhould likewiſe. be paid to the ſtanoe of them ; for they 
are ſometimes placed ſo near the byre and ſtable doors, that 
the cattle muſt be cantinyally wading through them, to the 
great injury both of dung and cattle, Sometimes, too, they 
are injudiciouſly placed in hollows, and thereby kept ſo cold 
and wet as to prevent all fermentation. If the ſtance is in a 
hollow, that hollow ſhould every year be filled up with earth 
before any dung is laid down; and this earth would be ag 
good manure as the dung itſelf, when fully ſaturated with its 
juices. If this is not done, a level ſpot ſhould be choſen; 
and at a little diſtance from it ſhould be dug a trench, into 
which ſhould be thrown ſtraw, weeds, earth, &c. to receive 
the waſhings or oozings from the dunghill, All the animal 
urine from the byre and ſtable ſhould in like manner be con- 
ducted to ſuch pits by proper gutters. Chamber-lye, and 
 ſoap-lye in times of waſhing, and the droppings of the cattle 
and other ſweepings about the doors, ſhould alſo be cared 
for, and added to the heap, Cattle that are houſed ſhould 
always be allowed, after being ſet up, to ſtand a little before 
they are turned out, in order to leave their dung, and not 
drop it about the doors, where it would turn to no account. 
— Theſe obſervations may be thought too minute; but they 
are not unimportant ; and the farmer ſhould always remem- 
ber, that adding to his manure is adding to his corn. 

As dung muſt always be the principal manure of every 
farm, all poſſible care ſhould be taken to increaſe its quantity 
and to mend its quality, -Every thing capable of being made 
dung ſhould be thrown into the dunghill. The ſurface ſhould 
be equally ſpread, and the ſides compactly gathered, the bet- 
ter to make it ferment and putrefy. This operation is neceſ- 
ſary, in order to deſtroy the ſeeds of any weeds that may be 
mixed with dung, to rot any ſtraw that may be in it, and to 
digeſt and pulyerize the whole, ſo as to make it mix more. 
intimately with the ſoil; for on this depends not a little of 
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\ its good effect, This proceſs:of fermentation: is: particularly | 


neceſſary in horſe-dung, as it is not ſo well digeſted as that 
of ſheep and cows, which chew the cud. But it is the bet- - 
ter of having other dung, or ſome cold materials mixed with 
it, as of itſelf it is ſo hot as to perſpire and evaporate too 
much of its juices “. | 

Dung ſhould alſo be . Ae broken and carefully ſpread, 
in order to incorporate and mix the more equally with the 
ſoil ; which it does beſt when it is moiſt, and when the 
ground is beſt pulverized, before the ſeed: is ſown. The 
practice of laying it unmixed in the bottom of potato drills 
cannot therefore be commended. j 

The folding of cows and ſheep upon fields, in order to 
manure them, was, till of late, common over all this county, 
but is now given up in moſt parts of it. The practice was 
certainly hurtful to the cattle in the extent to which it was 
carried on; for they were impriſoned there, at night and 


noon, in all weathers, from May till November, or till the 


field was dunged. On farms moſtly arable, and under ſmall 


ſtocks, perhaps it would be better to moderate the cuſtom 


than to give it up entirely, as many of our ſields are fo ſitu» 
ated that they cannot be manured in any other way; and it 
would not be wiſe to neglect them altogether. Even if paſ- 
ture ſhould be our chief object, it is greatly promoted by 
bringing land at ſtated intervals under the plough, and lay- 
ing it down again with new grafſes. Cattle and ſheep, thoſe 
eſpecially of the native breed, if well fed and cared for, would 
not ſuffer much by being folded at night in mild weather. 
Sheep eſpecially might be of great benefit in this reſpect. In 
many parts of England, the great purpoſe for which they 


— 


#* Horſe-dung, aſhes, and other hot manures, are heſt adapted for cold 


lande ; cow-dung, and ſuch owed manurcs, for land that is dry, warm, = 
ſandy, 
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keep theſe uſeful animals is for making them the carriers of 
dung, eſpecially in ſituations where the diſtance and ſteep- 
neſs of the hills would not admit of- their being 'manured in 
any other way. For ſuch a purpoſe our Highland breed of 
ſheep are well calculated, and ought to be cheriſhed. They 
are light and hardy, and can with eaſe travel a mile or two 
for their food, and carry their dung back to the fold. A 
flock of 100 ſheep, with their lambs, would, if well fed; ma- 
nure about an acre of land in a fortnight *®. To the rich 
ſtoremaſter this may be no object; but to the ordinary farm- 
er, who would raiſe corn for his family or for the market, it 
is a matter of great importance. It is ſo eſpecially in ſitua- 
tions which admit of no other mode of manuring, and which 
would ſoon be covered with heath, if altogether neglected. 
It deſerves alſo to be conſidered, that theſe high fields may 
(beſides their produce) be of great uſe in giving a change of 
ſeed. In ſome parts of the county, the elevation of one field 
above another, in the ſame farm, may ſometimes be near 1000 
ſeet z ſo that the difference between them in ſoil and climate 
may be almoſt as great as between one county and another, 
To this it may be owing that corn ſeed in the Highlands is 
tolerably good in ſome places where it has been very ſeldom 
changed. Let us then give up no advantage that we have, 
but rather add to them all that we can. | 

Moſs, or peat-earth, is ſometimes turned out on ley ground 


in ſummer, or. early in autumn, and found to be beneficial ; 


eſpecially when laid on thin ſandy or gravelly ſoil. Some 
give the ground a ſprinkling of lime before the moſs is laid 


on. Others take a better way, by mixing both with other 


materials in a compoſt, where they firſt undergo a ſermenta- 


tion, Three parts of moſs and one of dung, with the addi- 


In Wiltſhire 1000 ſheep are allowed to manure about three-fourths of a 
ſtatute acre per night. [But our ſheep arc not ſo large, nor ſo well ſed. 
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tion of ſome ſlaked lime will make a good compoſt, The 
heap ſhould be formed at top like the roof of a houſe, and 
covered with thin turf to make it caſt the rain, as too much 
wet would impede the fermenting proceſs. When moſs is 
uſed by itſelf, it ſhould lie on the ground long enough to let 
it dry and pulverize before it is ploughed down; for if it is 
buried in its wet ſpongy ſtate, and in large clods, it will re- 
tain its water and rather hurt than help the ſoil. 
The duſt of dried peats, and the foundations of peat- 
ſtacks have been found an excellent manure for potatoes ; 
but the experiments may not yet be ſo numerous as to enable 
one to recommend this manure ' boldly, If on further trial 
it ſhall be found to anſwer, it may prove of great ſervice in 
a country which abounds with moſs ; as peats might then be 
caſt for manure as well'as for fuel, and the poor be enabled 
to raiſe a greater quantity of potatoes 
As the parts of peat-carth, once thoroughly dried and ſe- 
| Parated, will not readily cohere again, they will, if plenti- 
Fully laid on, help much to dry wet or ſpouty ſoil, and to 
deſtroy the tenacity of ſtiff clayey grounds. Perhaps the 
chief virtue of this manure lies in being applied to the foil 
that beſt ſuits it. The natural defect of any ſoil is cured by 
mixing with it any other ſoil of oppoſite qualities; as gravel 
or ſand with moſs or clay, and vice verſa, Moſt ſoils have 
| their cure in their own under ſtratums. Clay commonly has 
ſand under it, and moſs commonly lies on ſand or gravel, 
Some of theſe under ſtratums caſt out of furrows upon the 
ridges, as potatoes are covered in the lazy-bed way, would 
in many caſes greatly mend the ſurface ſoil. 
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* Since writing the above, I have met with ſtrong recommendations of this 
panure, It is much uſed in different parts of Lancaſhire, - They cut the 
mols two or three ſeet deep, in ſmall pieces as we do our peats; aud after it 
has got the ſummer's drought and the winter's froſt, by which it is impreg- 
nated with vital air, they cart it away, and lay it on the land, 
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Lands which hdve-a,depthdof/\foil and are naturally good 
but exhauſted-by lang tillagt: are woriderfully meliorated by 
trenching! ! The <ifergnce;|betweens doing this (a ſpit and a 
half deep) and plougbhing, is ſb inodnſiderible} that the Bife 
ſerence in one yes crop will generally re ay tit, amt the 
effect will .be viſible for many yeurs after. Beſides the gain 
which the owner will deriue from thus bringuig freſh mould 
into action from time time, it will furniſh» employment 
to the labouring poor, and ſo add» pleaſure to the profits 
Ground that has - been'-tredched formerly may be done over 
again for 308. or leſe, per acre; and what was never trench 
ed, er en x Ny ta:the-nature of 
the ground. 5100 3d fin Hf 2 mei 17 &f ge 
When chere ids ae moſſes;-peat aſhes might 
be made in great abundance in ſummer; and if kept dryſſo as 
to preſerve their ſalts, would he a valuable manure, applied 
as a top · dreſſiug on dry lands in ſpriug, at the rate of tg or 
20 buſhels to the acre. This would greatly mend the quai 
tity and quality of meadow: hay, and w uld alſo anſwer Well 
on ſtrong dry clays. In many parts of England they carry 
this manure 25 or 20 miles, though we put: mo value upon 


it, becauſe it is ſo ſecaſily obtained. Even ihe aſhes made in 


1 


a farmey's family throughout the year, though of little value 
when throw on the dunghill, would be of great acrount if 
kept) in dry ſtate till uſed in N as 1 to 
corn, iclover, or meadou grounded 

In ſhôrt, every animal and vegetable r b is 
capable of being converted into dung, andmothingt ſhould be 
loſt 3 for / acturding to our homely proverb muck? is the 
4 eee ee ft bnucg 9101 T6 ot; d 70 
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Sen of laying-on Dung ot Sr oct 01 
The proper ſeaſon ſor laying dung on meadow or ley 


grounds, is when they are bare, after being mowed or pa- 
2d 
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ſtured, at any time from the begining of July to the middle 
of September. The ſooner in the ſeaſon it is laid on, the 
better 3 as then the graſs will ſpring the ſooner through it, 
and fave its ſubſtance from being waſhed away by the rain 
or incorporated by the ſun. The greater heat of the ſeaſon at 
that time too, and eſpecially if it be moiſt cloudy weather 
when it is laid out, will make it ferment the ſooner, and 
incorporate with the ſward; eee ee 
very ſeaſon a great inereaſe of graſs. 
On arable lands that are to be ploughed 100 why 
the dung ſhould be laid on as ſoon as poſſible after the crop 
is removed, in order to rot the ſtubble and weeds, while the 
ſap is in them; which will be a conſiderable addition to the 
dung. The ſooner it is ploughed doun the better, as it 
would greatly ſuffer by being expoſed to froſts or rains. It 
ſhould not, if poſſible, lie uncovered/a ſingle day. 
If dung cannot be laid on ley or meadow in time to let 
the graſs cover it, and on arable land in time to plough it 
don before winter, it is beſt in either caſe not to lay it on 
till ſpring ; as otherwiſe much of its virtue would be loſt. 
In the meantime; if the farmer wiſhes to have the carrying 
of his dung out of hand, it may be laid on the field in which 
it is to be uſed, in an oblong heap, compactly made, and 
allowed to lie ſo, till the warnith of ſpring ſhall make it fer- 
ment immediately after which it ſhould be minutely ſpread, 
and ploughed down as ſoon as poſſible, and before its heat 
and juices have had time to evaporate. Dung, if kept long 
"after its fermentation is over, will Joſe much of its virtues. 
As our cattle are poorly fed in winter, their dung is poor 
of courſe; ſo that the ground ſhould have the greater quan- 
tity laid on, to make up for its defect in quality. It is beſt 
to manure no more than'can be manured well. 
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Tax — of, weeks, © i uns. Jenks 
ing But ach. us. it ig 5 negleged, except in the 
caſe of potato crops and. flax, and , little that is done in 


pulling thiſtles out of the growing corn in ſummer. Few of 
our fields have ever been under a fallow; and many of them 


never under a drilled or -hoed ęrop. It may well be ſup- 
poſed, therefore, that they are generally very foul ; which is 
indeed the eaſe, The, weeds; make ſometimes the hulkier 
part of the crop. Hoy much. better vould it be to fallow 
a dirty field, one year, and 0 have; double. che uſual crap in 
the next ? In poor fields, which, neyer come under a drilled 
crop, there is no other way of deſtroying quicken· graſa, wild 
zpuitard,; wild marigold, and. other/anguals wich which thoſe 
ſields abound, Witkeut this or ſome drilled. crop, abundance 
of manure will only give abundagce of weed 111i, 
. Many of our fields when left out to reſt, abound in large 
weeds, eſpecially ragyort. and thiſtles. As theſe have wings 
ed ſceds, one field will, poiſon ſa dozen; and, according tao 
the proverb, One year's ſeeding is ſeuen year's duecding, 
few farmers, and but, ſew, are at pains to cut them do 


in July, before they ſced, by which; they not only clean the 


ground, but add to thei manure. Might not every herd have 
a weed-huok , and; a ſmall bribe, for. cutting, downtvery 
large weed he may happen to meet with? Were 
large weeds, if cut at the ſurface when in bloom ;w 

bleed to death. It is to be hoped that every — 
ſoon ſee the advantage of conyerting weeds to manure ; and 
remember that if he tolerates the weeds he mull 1 want t the 
corn; as wb cannot both of them thrive Together. a 
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Great care ſhould be taken that the grain which is ſown 
may be perfedtly free of the Tniall Teeds of weeds : for theſe 
are too often ſow with tlie grain in great abundaner. Care 
mod alſd be tuken to keep arty final Feds" winnowed from 
tub corn from wing to the duntghinl, where ſome of them 


might eſcape *patfePiEtion, anch Nye to do more miſchief. The 
fafeft way is to burn thems' 7014 91 to 1 40 #2131141 Artille t 


ug 10 ya! ATP ee eee «ls 1 
"111 24 law (£0, 1Brey; 5 Malbringg! 12 wenn | 
ei Apo ; lwol you vii! (273 214.903 16413 97195240 bee 


7 a eee und meadow- grounds is jufliy con- 
fdered as de ges teft improvemermt which has taken place in 


mne management of" gand im modern times. Formerly Water 


was Uſed only 16 moiſtefi, Vat nt y it is found to manute the 
ground! In fome parts er England this improvement has 
been long known; tHotigh It a not till lately that it at- 
tructed the general attention of farmers. In this county fo 
little has been done #1/this way' as yet that it is hardly Worth 
tho-mentionings The Duke ef Argyle, who always ſets the 
exuinple in every uteſul ĩmprbvement, has lately ſent a flooder 
to bipett ſcveral parts of hit eſtäte, with a view of intto- 
duciiig this improtement; And there is. no reaſon to doubt 
but abe ſatis benefteial effecto will- follow, as in England, 
ard tut others will follow the erdmpleee. 
„Land bwught under chis 1 in Englind,what- 
ever be its kind or quality; is increaſed to double or treble 
its former value . It requtes no ding: It raifts'grafs in 
dhe spring a full month ſooner than the ſame fields could 
eie, be male dg yield it. "hp? be aun is worth 
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. | Sometimes 8 more. Mr Youpg, in, "his Agricultural Report of golfer, 
125 « meadows which formerly let at 54. the acre, now, after watering, let 
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atleaſt a guinea per acre of meadow ground, It will yield 
afterwards two tons of hay per acre, and the latter RIPE 
mee Fun is eſtimated at 20 fhillings “. 
Such are the accounts commonly given of the 'efe@oof 
watering in England. Accordingly * there are in only one 
county (that of Wilts), from 1 5,000 to 20,000 acres under 
this management; and no leſs than $0,000 in the county 
of Dorſet. Is it not high time, then, that we ſhould thus 
improve the abundance” of water witk which ve are ſup- 
plied from every hill? That it Would be highly beneficial 
to do ſo cannot admit of a doubt. Nature herſelf ſhows it. 
Every little ſtream which ruſhes down along the mountain, 
when it comes to any plain where it occafionally overſſows 
its banks, has there meliorated the herbage. There (if it 
is not a marſh, which requires a little art to co-operate with 
nature), the heath and coarſe graſs are extirpated, and a 
cloſe, fine, and ſweet pile has occupied their room. Any 
perſon who has occaſion to traverſe our hills need only look 
about him, and he will invariably ſee, that'in whatever place, 
high or low, a ſtream has the opportunity of frequently over- 
flowing its banks, there is a beautiful green, when all around 
it is a diſmal or comparatively barren heath. In like manner, 
whenever any large ſtream has a plain at the foot of it (or 
inver), ſo low as to admit of being frequently overflown in 
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* Mr Wright, curate of South Cerney, who has wrote on this ſubject, ſays, 
that in his pariſh there are 300 acres watered by art, of which none were 
worth above 10s, about 20 ycars ago; and that now the worſt of them will 
et for two guineas; and that the profit ariſing from this management, upon 
the whole, can be no leſs than 1cool, a-year, He inſtances a field of about 
leven acres, the ſpring ſeed of which ſold for ſeven guineas, and ſupported ' 
near 200 ſheep from the firſt of March till the firſt of May; the hay of which 
aſterwards ſold for.30 guineas, and the after-math for ſeven, A till tronger 
proof of the efficacy. of watering, is another inſtance which he gives of a field 
of ſeven acres, the whnle crop of which, before watering, ſold for two 
pounds, but which has ever fing*b22:1 let at the rent of 71, per acre. * 
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the winter, we are ſure of ſecing an early ſpring of graſs, 
and an excellent crop of meadow hay. A large plain of 
this kind, conſiſting of ſome hundreds of acres, lies at the 
foot of the water of Urchay, and yields, in conſequence- of 
its being frequently oyerflown in winter, a very ample crop 
of hay every year; and that for time out of mind, without 
any other manure. Similar, though ſmaller inſtances occur 
in all parts of the county, and plainly tell us how much we 
may avail ourſelves,of our ſtreams of water, i 
| | Watering is an improvement peculiarly calculated for this 
county, where the xearing of cattle is the great and general 
object, and where it would be of the higheſt conſequence to 
increaſe their food, and of courſe their number. The ſtreams 
of water are ſo numerous and copious that hardly any can be 
at a loſs for as much as he chooſes z and they come from 
ſuch a height that. there will be little trouble or expence in 


conducting them to any part of the lower grounds. We are 


under no neceſſity of railing the water by oppoſing mounds and 
dams, as in other places; ſo that we can carry on this improve- 
ment upon much eaſier terms than our Engliſh or Lowland 
neighbours ; and may therefore reckon upon ſo much the 
greater advantage from it. Our ſoil may not perhaps be ſo 


good as theirs, but ſtill we may improve it, and be gainers in 


the ſame proportion, And if we can make one acre to be of 
as much value as ſeveral in their natural ſtate, we certainly 


. - procure this great advantage very cheaply. 


But to increaſe the quantity of food for cattle is not the 
only, nor indeed the greateſt advantage of this valuable im- 
provement. It is ſtill of more conſequence to have that food 
carly in the ſpring, when we moſt need it. To the ſtarved 
condition of our cattle in ſpring, it is no doubt owing that 
they are often ſo diminutive in their ſize, and ſo unhand- 
tome in their ſhape. When the young of any cattle are 
ſtgved and ſtinted in their youth at firſt, they not only never 
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get the better oſ this misfortune themſelves, but alſo convey 
their form and ſize to their offspring. Whereas plenty of 
milk and of graſs for the young and their dams, if obtained 
early in the ſpring, would give them ſuch life and vigour 
and ſize, as to make them appear a quite different breed from 
what they are at preſent. Now the effect of watering in 
England is, that it produces abundanee of graſs by the firſt 
of March: and though in our climate it ſhould not be in the 
ſame forwardneſs * till near a month later, ſtill we ſhould 
have it at leaſt a month earlier than otherwiſe ;- which would 
prove of unſpeakable advantage to our young cattle, whether 
lambs or calves, by furniſhing them early with plenty of food. 
This would keep them always in a growing ſtate; mend their 
ſize and their ſhape; and ſoon mend the whole bree. 

The aſtoniſhing perfection to which the famous Mr Bake- 
well brought his breed of cattle in England, may be partly 
aſcribed to his having practiſed watering ſo much earlier than 
any other in that part of the kingdom; and though he can- 
not be-accounted the inventor. of that art, he had at leaſt the 
honour and advantage of turning the effects of watering to 
the beſt account, by feeding his young cattle upon. it to the 
full, and thereby improving both their ſhape and their ſize. 
And there is no reaſon to doubt that a ſimilar management 
would produce a ſimilar effect _ our cattle in _ 
ſhire. | 

Cattle is our ſtaple Pe te a to enereaſe their num- 
ber, and improve their ſize and their breed, are objects de- 
ſerving our attention, and moſt likely to be attained, as in 
England, by introducing the practice of watering our pa- 
ſture and meadow grounds. In England the ſtock af a farm 
has been known to ſell for more money than would have 
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* The forwardneſs will depend much on the foil, ſhelter, and expoſure ; all 
which ſhould be attended to, eſpecially in one fp!d, for firſt uſe. 
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bought the farm itſelf at 30 years - purchaſe *.. Is it not 
time to learn from our neighbours how 0 make the moſt 


of our advantage: 


Having ſtated the advantages of watering. it remains to 
direct the farmer how to carry on the operation. But pre- 
vious to this, it may be proper to ſay a little upon the prin- 
ciples on which water produces on the ſoil thoſe effects 
which ate aſcribed to it; as the directions will be the bet- 
ter underſtood, when we are firſt acquainted with the ra- 
tional-grounds upon which they are founded. 

What conſtitutes the food of plants has been matter of much 
inveſtigation among philoſophers. . No doubt a conſiderable 
part of it conſiſts of the parts of animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances diſſolved by putre faction ſo minutely that they may be 
received and abſorbed by the veſſels of other plants again. 
To this proceſs all the elements contribute their part, but 
how it is carried on is a ſecret. which we ſhall leave to philo- 
ſophers to extort from nature if they can. Enough for us 
to know that water is neceſſary to vegetation z and that abun- 
dance of it, when adminiſtered ſkilfully, will greatly pro- 
mote it. Whether it docs this merely as an element, or 
only as à medium to convey to herbs the volatilized particles 
of matter, is of little moment to the practioal farmer to 
know. Probably it acts in both capacities, and therefore 
the more muddy it is, the better; as then it has the advan- 
tages of other adventitious qualities ſuperadded to its on. 

A field of ſeven acres in South Cerney was let a ſew years 
ago ſor 108. an acre. It has been ſince watered by a ſtream 
which receives all the mud of half a mile of a public road; 
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Mr. Fowler, in Leiceſterſhire, rented à farm of between 300 and 400 
acres, at 2201, a- year. In May 1791, his black cattle and ſheep enly were 
ſold by auction for 65931. 10s. Sterling. This farm is ſaid to have been let 
at its ſull value, though not 104. an acre, 50 that we hiave-dhundance of land 
equally good, 7 e i 
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in conſequence of which it is become the richeſt land in 
the pariſh, and has produced at one crop 18 loads of hay, 
of above 25 cwt, each. A field in Dorſetſhire (mentioned 
by Mr. Boſwell, who writes on this ſubject) was watered 
by- a clear ſpring, riſing juſt above it, in a barren ſandy 
heath, © and the event anſwered the moſt ſanguine wiſhes 
te of the proprietor.” 80 that, according to the general 
doctrine upon this ſubject, any water * will do much good 
(if not impregnated with minerals), but that which is turbid 
or muddy ought, when it can be had, to be preferred. The 
waſhings of farm-yards, Iint-ponds, and the turbid tempo- 
rary floods, occaſioned by ſudden ſhowers, ought all to be re- 
ceived into proper ditches, and directed over the land, in- 
ſtead of allowing them to run uſeleſs in their natural channels. 

Moſs, or peat-bog, abounds in this county. The ſub- 
ſtance of this, according to naturaliſts, 1s corrupted vegetables, 
and therefore a proper food for living plants. When a ſtream 
can be ſo directed as to waſh ſuch bogs into paſture or mea- 
dow ground, they will do much good, eſpecially if they are 
brought to light gravelly ſoil, whoſe qualities are the oppo- 
ſite of moſs : for ſoils of oppoſite qualities will always cor- 
rect and amend each other. 

In ſpeaking of the principles on which tne ds 
its effect, it may be obſerved, that it is a well-known fact, 
that if a piece of timber 1s kept always in water, or always 
dry, it may laſt for ages without being corrupted or decom- 
poſed, But if it is kept one while in water, and another 
while expoſed to the air, its particles will ſoon be decom- 
poſed, and moulder away to brittle duſt, It is the ſame 
with a piece of earth. Keep it always wet, or always dry, 
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he pureſt water contains a large proportion of carth. Boyle found an 
ounce of common water contained ſix drams of a white light earth, indi- 
ſoluble in water. This earth is probably abſorbed by the graſs plants, as ch⸗ 
watet paſſes along. | x 
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and its nature and quality will remain unchanged; as 
the wet marſh and dry hill will equally. teſtify, by being 
equally barren and unfruitful. The rays of the ſun, oppoſed 
by a maſs of mud, can penetrate very little into the one; 
and the rains running along the ſurface, can as little pene- 
trate into the other; ſo that the verdure of both is ſcanty: 
at leaſt it is ſcanty on the hill, and coarſe and vile in the 
marſh, But let the water and ſun alternately act upon ei- 
ther, by ſoaking and drying it by turns, and you will ſoon 
decompoſe its parts, and allow the roots of the graſs and 
plants to penetrate the ſoil with eaſe, ſeek their food at a 
diſtance, and that in the juſt temperature which they re- 
quire for thriving. Then the finer grailes (which have alſo 
the fineſt roots) will be able to ſhoot their fibres, and fo- 
rage for food; and the conſequence will be, that they will 
grow thick and luxuriant; and ſo ſtarve and choke thoſe 
coarſer plants, whoſe ſtrong roots only could penetrate the 
ground before, and live in it, as their peculiar property. 
Accordingly, the watering of a field will be found to mend 
the quality of the graſs, as well as to add to its quantity“. 
This account of the manner in which water, at leaſt part- 
ly, produces it effect, will direct much to the attainment of 
the end propoſed ; by teaching to make the water and ſun 


Nothing improves land or gr::{s ſo much as watering, © The herbage, it 
« coarſe at firſt becomes ſiner ; the ſoil, if ſwampy, becomes ſpund; the n 
« of its mould is augmented; and its quality is meliorated every year.“ 

The writer has been for many years in the uſe of ſowing clover and rye- 
graſs, but never found the ſecond year's crop worth the ſaving for hay till 
laſt year, when, after having regularly watered the field, the ſecond year's 
crop was at leaſt as good as that of the firſt, A judicious farmer who had 
remarked its luxuriancy, requeſted to have the ſeed of the ryegraſs ſaved, . 
he thought jt of the true biennial kind, which be had been long in queſt of; 
adding, that his ſecond year's crop was not worth the ſaving. Upon fur- 
ther explanation, however, it turned out that both the ſecds came from the 
ſame ſhop, ſo that the difference might fairly be aſcribed to watcring. 
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' alternately act upon the ſoil, to pulyerize it: the water, chief- 
ly in winter and early in ſpring; and the ſun, chiefly in ſum- 
mer, when it has moſt effect, and when the graſs might be hurt 
by flooding it. The full effect of this improvement, how- 
ever, is not to be expected the firſt or ſecond year : but the 
longer it is continued, the ſoil will till be mending. If the 
ſoil be open, warm, and ſandy, the effect will be more im- 
mediate ; but if it be ſwampy, ſtrong, and ruſhy, the effect 
will be flower. In no caſe, however, will any one who con- 
duCts the improvement with {kill have cauſe to repent of his 
undertaking. 

In order to underſtand the mode of watering meadows 
properly, it would be neceſſary to ſee the operation, The 
following directions, however, may be of ſome ſervice “. 
Pitch upon a field to which you can eaſily convey water; 
and from wl:ich you can as eaſily remove it. If it is wet, 
or troubled with top-water, your firſt care muſt be to drain 
it, and keep off the top-water by a head-ditch ; for the wa- 
tering of wet ground would be only adding to its diſcaſe. 
Your head-ditch ſhould, if poſſible, be ſo directed as to ſerve 
at the ſame time for a fence, and a reſervoir to water the 
field below. If it is requiſite only for the laſt purpoſe, it 
need not be ſo wide 2s a fence. A ditch of three feet wide 
and two deep, may ſuit a field of a few acres. Let the 
lower edge of it be built firmly, ſo as to ſupport the water, 
at leaſt three or four inches above the ſurface of the field, 
with ſmall flood-gates of timber, to let the water run out 
upon the field, or to ſtop it at pleaſure. If the ground is 
unequal. þ petals theſe ſhould be at no great diſtance (per- 


_ * It is proper to 4 ve that the direQions given on this ſubje& admit of 
great latitude ; ſo that the practitioner need not be afraid of a failure, if cir- 
cumſtances ſhould make it neceſſary in ſome meaſure to depart from them, 
The Sovereign Ruler of the Seaſons gives not every year the ſame meaſure 
of rain and ſunſhine, yet in no year docs the huſbandman loſe his labour, 
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haps 12 or 15 yards aſunder), ſo that you may lead the wa- 
ter in any neceſſary direction, in ſtraight or curved lines, as 
the ſurface may require. The water itſelf will ſhow you 
the level of theſe lines; as it will alſo correct any miſtake 
of the cye in drawing the head-ditch, if you have not a pro- 
per level“. If. the field has a ſenſible deſcent, ſo much the 
better, as the water has the more effect when it runs ra- 
pidly, and is no where allowed to ſtagnate. If the diſtance 


from the top to the bottom of the field is conſiderable, it 
is better to make one or more other ditches at proper in- 


tervals acroſs it, than to allow the ſame water to run over it 
all; as it is found to part with moſt of its vegetative quality 
by running over a conſiderable extent of graſs, which ab- 
ſorbs its nutritive particles as it paſſes along. When the wa- 
ter which entered the field muddy, has run fo far as to be- 
come perfectly clear and limpid, it is beſt to let it run no 
farther, unleſs the land needs to be pulverized more than 
manured. If the land is ſpongy or ſwampy, theſe croſs 
ditches are the better of being at no great diſtance ; as they 
will help to drain the ſoil one while, as well as water it 
the other, and will conduce much to bring it in a ſhort 
time to a ſound and firm ſtate. 

If the ground which you wiſh to water has been formerly 
arable, and ſhaped into large broad ridges, the eaſieſt way is 
to cut a little bed for the water along the top of the ridge, 
and let it run over on cach fide, throwing here and there ob- 
ſtructions in its way, to turn it out of its channel. The 
length of the ridge will direCt you to give the proper ſize to 
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A raſter level, with a croſs bar, marked in the middle; and having a 
line and plummet, made like a maſon's level, will anſwer the purpoſe; and 
may be made with little trouble, The ſpan may be 10 or 12 feet. For the 
more eaſy carriage, the two ſides and one end of the croſs bar may be made 
to movo on their nails, ſo that the throe may fold together when the pin is 
taken out of the other end of the croſs raſter, 
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this bed or ehannel of the water, which ought to grow leſs 
' and leſs, in proportion as it approaches the end of the ridge, 
as the farther it runs the leſs water is needed. This direc- 
tion, and that of throwing obſtruCtions here and there in the 
way of the water, is applicable to every other little canal or 
ſluice that may be requiſite in the field, whether it is formed 
into ridges or not, In ſhort, your buſineſs is to make the 
water run, from one to two inches deep, over every part of 
the field, and to keep it as much as you can a briſk or rapid 
motion. On the rapidity of the motion depends much of the 
effect, | 

If you cannot eafily command as much water as will cover 
the field at once, you can water it by turns. Abundance of 
water will do no harm, provided it be no more than you can 
eaſily manage, without breaking the ſurface, or hurting your 
canals z of which you mult eſpecially beware in time of hea- 
vy rains or great floods, 

As ſoon as the fields are eaten bare in harveſt, all the 
ditches and canals ſhould be clear and ready, ſo as to catch, 
if poſſible, the firſt floods after Michaelmas, as the waters 
will be then enriched by the corrupted particles of all the 
vegetables which fell ro the ground in autumn. A good 
ſoaking at this time, if it can be had, is of more value than 
all that can be done afterwards. The water may be kept on 
for about a fortnight, if it be open light ſoit; but for a longs» 
er time (three or four weeks), if it be ſtrong or clayey ſoil, ' 
and eſpecially if it be ruſhy. The water ſhould then be turn- 
ed off for a day or two in the firſt caſe, and a, week in the 
latter, to give the ground air, which will add to the effect of 
the watering, The operation is then from time to time re- 
peated, taking always particular care to turn the field as dry 
as poſſible in the intervals between the waterings. In De» 
cember and January, if it be not open weather, it may do as 
well to have the field generally flooded, as the running water 
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will keep the froſt from going much into the ground, and 
hurting the graſs-roots. 

When the field is under water, it will be proper to go once 
or twice a-week over it, to ſee that it be all covered, and that 
no obſtruction has fallen in the courſe of the canals. - In Fe- 
bruary the water ſhould be on but for a ſhort time; for then, 
if it is on for many days, eſpecially in ſunny weather, it, is 
apt, wherever it ſtagnates, to get a white ſcum, which is an 
indication of putrefaCtion begun in the graſs or roots, and a 
Ggn that it is on too long, and ought immediately to be turn- 
ed off, | 

When the graſs is an inch or a little more in length, the 
watering may be given up, if there is not ſuch froſt as might 
hurt it; in which caſe the water may be thrown on at night 
to ſave it from the froſt, and in the day it may be expoſed to 
the genial beams of the ſun, which from this time forward is 
the main requiſite. But if this attention be thought trouble- 
ſome, the watering may be given up at ſuch time as will al- 
low the graſs a day or two to dry and harden before the froſt 
comes on; after which it will not ſo readily be hurt. Upon 
the whole, it is thought better not to water when it is likely 
to freeze upon the graſs. 

If the ſeaſon is kindly, the ground will probably be fit for 
being paſtured ſome time towards the end of March; but 
unleſs it be firm dry ſoil, none but ſheep or young light cat- 
tle ſhould be allowed to feed upon it. It is particularly fit- 
ted for calves, ſheep, and lambs; and to them the ſofter parts 
eſpecially ſhould be entirely devoted. After it is eaten bare, 
as carly in May as other graſs is in forwardneſs, it, may be 
watered for a few days, and then allowed to remain for hay, 
if the farmer chooſes. In England, land under this manage- 
ment is commonly ſaved the firſt week of May *, and fit for 
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When late of being ſaved, the hay is too ſoft and woolly, 


being cut in fix or ſeven weeks thereafter, when it yields at 
leaſt two tons of hay per acre. With us it may poſſibly take 
a little longer time, and for ſome years may perhaps not yield 
quite ſo much; but ſtill the crop may be very profitable, and 
the more ſo, as we are generally ſcarce of winter provender. 
After the crop is removed, the ground ſhould be again wa- 
tered for two or three days, and then ive for a ew weeks, 
till it is fit for being paſtured. 

On this head it is proper to mention an obſervation to be 
met with in moſt of the writings on this ſubject. It is, that 
lands watered in any of the ſummer months, though but for 
a day or two, produce graſs on which it is not ſafe to allow 
ſheep to paſture, as it cauſes the diſeaſe called the rat, where 
as the watering in autumn, winter, or ſpring, removes the 
cauſe of this diſeaſe from meadows which had it. But this, 
if it ſhould be found to hold here, will occaſion no inconve- 
vience, as other cattle may be turned 5700 che * ere 
ced by ſummer watering. 

The above directions may cafice, when aided by the in- 
genuity of the Highlander“. His own experience will ſoon 
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* It has been already obſerved, that theſe directions, though agreeable to 
the general practice, admit of great latitude. This will appear from the fol 
lowing account of the celebrated Mr, Bakewell's practice. Mr, Bakewell 
« has been in the practice of watering his meadow and paſture lands, which 
« he conſiders a great improvement, as ſuperſeding the neceſſity of manure. 
He has no regular or fixed period for watering, as in Wiltſhire, but keeps 
« watering all the year round, cutting generally four times in the ſeaſon, and 
© giving what is cut green to the cattle in the houſe. He has mowers con- 
« ſtantly at work, and ſays he keeps cutting till Chriſtmas. The time and 
manner of watering, Mr. Bakewell ſays, is very diſcretionary, and depends 
« much upon ſituation, When very hot, the water is allowed to continue 
« forty-eight hours ; when moderate, about four days; and when cold, about 
„ two weeks. Watering is one of the greateſt means of improvement that 
« can poſlibly be introduced into many parts of Scotland, Mr. Bakewell 
4 thinks it would alſo be of conſiderable benefit even to arable land, where it 
« could be accompliſhed.” Obſervations on Sheep;farming, &c. 
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F 
ſtand him in more ſtead than many precepts. What is to be 
fearcd is, that he may not readily attempt the buſineſs, not 
ſubmit to the labour and trouble here preſcribed to him. It 
will, however, infer but little expence or trouble to make the 
experiment upon a ſmall ſpot; and, if he does it fairly, the 
ſucceſs may allure him to do more with alacrity. But if any 
will not be perſuaded even to this, let him at leaſt turn the 
mountain ſtream here and there out of its courſe, where he 
can do it with greateſt eaſe, and let it occaſionally ſpread it- 
ſelf along the face of the hills, in ſuch a meaſure as will not 
endanger the breaking of the ſurface, Even this will be at- 


tended with advantage. It will help to eradicate the heath, 


moſs (or fog), and coarle graſs, and ſo increaſe the quantity 
and mend the quality of the paſture. 

The writer recollects to have obſerved, above 30 years 
ago, a ſtriking inſtance of the eſſect of watering on the face 
of a bleak mountain. A green ſtripe ran a conſiderable way 
acroſs a dark heath, with which it formed ſuch a contraſt, 
that he was induced to go to the ſpot and examine into the 
cauſe z and found it had been the lade or tract by which 
water had been once conducted to a corn-mill. It had been 
dry, and neglected time out of mind; but the effect of the 
watering ſtill continued; and the hill was beautified and 
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Arable land is vaſtly meliorated by watering ; but, if it is not under ſward, 
the water ſhould not run rapidly over it, leſt it waſh away ſome of the ſoil, 
A field at Lochſaniſh near Campbelton, which is frequently overflown in 
winter, has this year produced the fixth crop of oats running, and it is thought 
too rank. If the crop is varied, it may need no other manure for ever. An 
outfield in the farm of K inchrakin, in Glenurchay, overflown in the ſame man- 
ner, has had no other manure in the memory of a man paſt 8o; during which 
time it was under the ſame management with another which was regularly 
teathed or manured by the folding of cattle, It is aſtoniſhing that art has 


been ſo flow in imitating nature. 
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meliorated for a conſiderable ſpace below by the water which 
in the days of yore had overflowed this little channel. 7 
Upon the whole, the advantages of watering are ſo great 
and obvious, ſo well ſuited to this county, and ſo eaſily ob- 
tained from the multiplicity and deſcent of the ſtreams, that 
there can be no doubt, if the improvement were once gene- 
rally known, it would be generally practiſed. To what ex- 
tent it is capable of being carried in this county it is diffi⸗ 
cult to ſay. If in Wiltſhire there are near 20,000 acres un- 
der the watering ſyſtem, and 50,000 in Dorſetſhire, the 
greater extent and more numerous ſtreams of this county 
might admit of a great deal more; and if the value of ſuch 
ground “ may fairly be called three pounds per acre *,” 
how immenſe upon the whole would be the benefit! Even 
the pooreſt hilly ground is capable of wonderful improve- 
ment by watering ; and the benefit of that improvement is 
enſured as long as water ſhall continue to run, and graſs to 
grow. „ Watering is beyond a doubt the firſt and greateſt 
improvement, at the leaſt expence, ever diſcovered +.” 
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* Agricultural Report of Wilts, p. 34. „ But taken as a'part of a ſheep- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
LIVE STOCK. 
— —— 


Secr. I.— Cattle. 


Back cattle were (till ſheep have- been lately introduced) 
the principal export of this county, and the chief care of the 
farmer was to rear them, They ſtill. make the greateſt part 
of the live ſtock of the lower part of the county, where a 
great part of the lands is in tillage, and where the hills con- 
nected with them are not extenſive enough for ſheep walks. 
The cattle are a ſmall hardy breed, generally weighing, when 
fat, from five to ſix ſtone the quarter. Few of them are poll- 
ed, but the horn is generally ſmall. Gentlemen who have 
paid attention to breed and rearing, have of late greatly im- 
proved both che ſhape and ſize of their cattle. Theſe ſome- 
times give from 20 to 30 guineas for a bull, and from 10 to 
15 for a handſome breeding cow. Among the ordinary te- 
nants, however, this improvement goes on but ſlowly. With 
them milk is the great object; and that is obtained if the 
cow has got a calf, Their farms, too, are generally over- 
ſtocked ; ſo that the cattle are at all ages ſtinted in their 
food, and prevented from attaining to their proper ſize. It 
is to be hoped that the high prices obtained for handſome 
and well reared cattle will ſoon lead them to attend more 
to the breed and to the rearing. When our lands are better 
cultivated, and green crops introduced, our cattle will be 
very different from what they are at preſent, when in win- 
ter, eſpecially, they are half-ſtarved on ſcanty portions of dry 
ſtraw, or left to their own ſhift in bleak encloſures. 
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In the diſtrict of Kintyre the cattle are generally leſs 
handſome than in other parts of the county; but they give 
more milk; to which they have a greater aptitude than to fat- 
ten. But their giving more milk may not be ſo much owing 
to their ſhape, as to their having leſs diſtance to travel for their 
food, to their being comfortably houſed at noon and night, 
and to their having, on theſe occaſions, a handful of food; 
which, procured without toil or trouble, is equal to three times 
as much, when gathered perhaps by travelling two or three 
miles, and picking it up on bare paſtures, A common error 
in moſt parts of the county, is to drive the cattle daily over 
the greateſt part of the farm, inſtead of making them eat it 
alternately in patches, and giving them clean graſs in ſucceſ- 
fon. In this, as in many other reſpects, encloſures would be 
of the greateſt benefit. The cattle could feed unmoleſted, 
and the graſs would go a greater length, by being regularly 
conſumed. 

Whether a handſome ſhape, and a diſpoſition to fatten ea- 
ſily, be qualities that are compatible with giving much milk, 
is doubted by many; though it is probable that, by proper at- 
tention and perſeverance, all theſe qualities might be com- 
bined. If not, it ſhould be remembered that the handſomeſt 
animal is the eaſieſt fed, and that the cows which have leſs 
milk, have it of ſo much better quality, as to make the diffe- 
rence not ſo great as is commonly imagined. 'The butter and 
cheeſe from thick milk is not only more, but alſo of a richer 
quality, | 

It is not thought adviſable to change the breed, or even 
to croſs them with any other, except ſuch as are of the true 
Highland kind. The moſt, therefore, that is done in this 
way, is to bring handſome bulls and cows, ſometimes from 
Sky, Kintail, and Lochaber, to mix with the breed of the 
county, which are of the ſame origin; only that on ſome 
parts of the coaſt, particularly in Kintyre, a part of them are 
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corrupted by a mixture of Iriſh blood. No breed lefs hardy 
than our own would bear to he out in winter, as is ſome- 
times neceſſary ; and no breed much heavier. than our own 
would fit our rough ground and. ſhort paſture. The ſize of 
the cattle ſhould always correſpond to the ground and paſture, 
and it is much ſafer to be under the meaſure than above it. 
In any ground or paſture, indeed, it is a queſtion whether 
the profit upon the ſmaller be not greater than upon the 
larger cattle z as the riſk is leſs, and a greater number of 
them may be maintained. 80 that in every view it is better 
to be at pains to improve out own breed than to introduce 
any other. It is probable that the beſt of our own breed, 
if pains were taken to ſelect and rear them properly, might 
be made the foundation of making the beſt and moſt pro- 
ſitable breed for any part of the kingdom; as they are hardy, 
light in the bone, and eaſily fattened. Theſe qualities fit 
them for giving the beſt return; and that muſt be the beſt 
breed which will pay moſt from any given ſpot of ground. 
On this ſubject the opinion of the late Mr. Bakewell, who 
was undoubtedly the beſt judge of cattle in the kingdom, 
ought to be decifive, This gentleman, according to the re- 
port of Meſſrs, Redhead, Laing, and Marſhall *, to Sir John 
Sinclair, ſignified “ that he queſtioned much if the Weſt 
« Highland Scotch were not the beſt kind of black cattle.” 
He added, that, in his opinion, many ſmall are to be pre- 
« ferred to a few large ; if the fame quantity of paſture or 
“food will pay equally, by feeding the many, as the few 4.” 


* Obſervations on the Different Breeds of Sheep, &c. p. 36. 

+ Mr, Abraham Jones, a Norfolk farmer, gives the ſame opinion reſpecting 
the Argyll breed of cattle, He ſays, ** There are ſeveral breeds of cattle in 
„Scotland; as the Galloway, the Fife, the Argyll, and the Sky; but, from all 

he experience I Have had, I preſer the Argyll, or Weſt Highland, I con- 
« ſider them to be the moſt profitable cattle in Great Britain for fattening, 
If bought at {our years old, they both grow in ſize, and ſatten at the ſame 
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The reporters add, © The criterion of excellence with Mr. 
« Bakewell ſeems to be, what ill pay moſt for the ſame quantity, 
« of faod,” No other criterion will be long regarded by any 
man of prudence- A gentleman of this county (Mr. Camp- 
bell of Barcaldine), by way of experiment on the breed, 
reared two bullocks to ſuch a ſize as to fetch 20l. each, at 
the market ; but did not chene to proceed any further in 
that ſyſtem. _ 

Thoſe whoſe object is to rear good cattle, make very little 
butter and cheeſe, as they generally rear a calf for every 
cow, and give it almoſt all the milk. A bull calf is ſome» 
times allowed the milk of two- cows till he is well brought 
forward, The cows are alſo allowed to go ſoon dry, that 
they may be kept in the better order. The three-year old 
cattle of gentlemen, reated in this manner, ſold laſt year to 
Engliſh dealers at from 6If to l.“; which is at leaſt a third 
more than was fetched by the cattle of the ordinary tenants, 
who take the beſt ſhare of the milk from the calves, and al- 
ſo pay leſs attention to their graſs. The introduction of 
winter green food, and the practice of watering would be 
of vaſt advantage to the young cattle, and alſo Om a Nen 
ſurplus of milk for the dairy. | 


* 
9 


time, and make a very quick return of profit, They are horned, generally 
« black, and weigh, when fattened, about 560 pound (16 ounces to tho pound). 
„That medium ſize is always ſure to fetch the beſt price at market.” Mia. 
Lothian Report, Appendix N* II. 

„Admiral Keith Stewart lately introduced (into Galloway) a beautiful 
„ Argyleſhire bull, which he conſidered to have made the greateſt improve- 
ment of any on the country breed,” Agr. Rep. of Galloway, p. 22. 

+ This year (1796) ſome parcels of them fold as high as gl. 15s. In 1797, 
ſome {etched from 101, to 121, 

Beſore the price of black cattle got up thus high, the Duke of Argyll's 
Highland hullocks, reared at Inveraray, and ſent to fatten for a year in Roſe- 
neath, to the number of about 50 annually, were ſold to the butchers, when five 


or ſix years old, at from 111, to 131, per head. Dumbartonſbire Report, p. 60. 
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In the diſtrict of Kintyre the dairy is more attended to 
than rearing. The other diſtricts barely ſerve themſelves, 
but this has yearly a conſiderable quantity of butter and cheeſe 
to ſpare. The butter is reckoned good, only that as a pound 
of ſalt is cheaper than a pound of butter, there is generally a 


greater quantity of the falt gwen to the butter than what would 


ſerve to cure it“. The cheeſe is reckoned bad, eſpecially 
till it is 12 or 18 months old ; but almoſt any cheeſe requires 
that age to ripen, What makes it ſo bad, is, that the milk 
1s generally kept 48 hours to caſt cream, and by that time 
ſome of it is apt to get ſour, and to ſpoil the cheeſe, which 
at any rate muſt be extremely poor. In other parts of the 
county, they generally keep the milk but 24 hours, and 
they make the cheeſe every day; whereas in Kintyre, in or- 
der to make the cheeſe the larger, they commonly keep the 
curds of to-day to mix with thoſe of to-morrow, and make 


only one cheeſe in the two days. This is apt to make the 


cheeſe heave and crack, as one part of the curds will be ſtif- 


er and drier than the other. : 


Moſt uſe the upright, but ſome the barrel-churn. The 
fixſt is eaſier kept clean, and can be wrought with a more 
ſteady and uniform agitation, which is of great conſequence. 
The butter is commonly made once a-week ; though ſome, 
who have much milk, make it twice in that time. Perhaps 
this is as ſhort a time as ſhould be allowed the cream, in order 
to acquire that degree of acidity. which is neceſſary for con- 
verting it to butter. Some mix with the cream the laſt portion 
of the milk taken from the cow, which is the thickeſt, as ſoon 
ag it is milked, The cream is kept in large earthen diſhes, 


* The following receipt for ſalting butter has appeared in ſeveral publica- 
tions. Take two parts of common ſalt, one of ſugar, and one of ſaltpetre ; 
« beat and blend them well together; and give one ounce of this mixture to 
« ſixteen ounces of butter. The butter ſhould not be uſed for three or four 
4 weeks; but it will keep three or four years.” 
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er crocks, till it is ready to be churned; ſome keep it in a 
wooden veſſel, with a ſpigot at the bottom, to drain off moſt 
of the thin ſerous part before it is put in the churn... In * 
ſummer the cream is kept in à cool place, and in winter near 
the fire, or the veſſel in which it is kept is immerſed in warm 
water, to promote acidity, and; to facilitate the, proceſs, of 
churning. The butter, as ſoon as gathered, is immerſed m 
cold water (which ſome think is improper), and then the milk 
carefully beaten. out of it with the hand. Immerſing the 
diſh in cold water, if the butter is too ſoft, and beating out 
the milk with a wooden paddle would be better, as the warmth 
of the hand will too much ſoften the butter. The ſalt is 
then thoroughly and minutely mixed, but as already obſerved, ; 
without any fixed rule as to the proper proportion. | 
The proceſs of cheeſe-making, as commonly practiſed in 
this county, has nothing in it ſo peculiar as to require a de- : 
tail. A few have lately begun to imitate: the Cheſhire, and 
a few the Stilton mode, which are conſidered as improve- 
ments. But as both modes require the cream to be added 
to the milk, the farmer who makes for ſale is yet doubt- 
ful whether any of theſe modes will turn to more account 
than his own. To give him an opportunity of trying, the 
neceſſary directions for both are here ſet down. In the firſt 
way, the milk of laſt evening is warmed to the ſame heat 
with the, milk now taken from the cow, and both mixed to- 
gether. "The cream of laſt night is alſo added, after diluting 
it with a little warm water, to make it mix the better, The 
rennet is then put in, and the whole well ſtirred. If colour- 
ing is wiſhed for (which it ought not), a little of the in- 
fuſion of Spaniſh arnotto, marigold, or carrot, may be added, 
at the ſame time with the rennet. If the milk was of the 
proper warmth (that is, not quite ſo warm as when taken 
from the cow), and the proper quantity of rennet given, it 
will take near an hour and à half to coagulate; unleſs a little 
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ſalt was put in to accelerate the proceſs. If it was too hot, 
or got tod much rennet, it will come too ſoon, and give leſs 
curds, and tough cheeſe. A cheeſe- knife of lath, drawn 
croſsways, in all directions ſrom top to bottom, will help to 
ſeparate the whey ; which ought to be perfectly green, when 
well made. The curds are then broke with the hand, left near 
half an hour to ſubſide, and the whey then taken off. They 
are again broke, allowed to ſubſide, and the whey again drained 
off. After this they are ſqueezed, broke and rubbed down very 
fine with the hand, mixed with ſalt, put in a coarſe cloth in 
the vat; well ſqueezed ; in a little while taken out, wrapped 
in a dry cloth and inverted in the vat, and again ſqueezed. 
The cliceſe is then put, in a clean cloth, into the preſs ; the 
cloth changed and the cheeſe turned within an hour, and 
again in the evening. After 48 hours it is taken out and 
put in a ſalting tub, for two or three days, turning and falt- 
ing it each day in the cloth, which is twice changed. It is 
then for ſeven or eight days placed on a ſalting bench, where 
it is turned over and rubbed with a little ſalt every day. 
After this it is waſhed in lukewarm water, dried, and rub- 
bed over with a little freſh butter; and afterwards frequently 
turned and rubbed with a cloth, in the cheeſe-room, which 
ſhould be a place of moderate warmth. A pound of ſalt is 
allowed to have been expended on 20 of cheeſe. | 

To make cheeſe in the Stilton way: © Take the "night's 
4 cream and put it to the morning's milk, with the rennet ; 
% when the curd is come, it is not to be broke, as is done 
«, with other cheeſes ; but take it out with a ſkimming diſh 
4 z{together, and put it in a ſieve to drain gradually; and as 
% it drains, keep gradually preſſing it, till it becomes firm 
«and dry; then place it in a wooden hoop j afterwards to 
« be kept dty on boards, turned frequently, with cloth bind- 
« ers round it, which are to be tightened, as occaſion re- 
« quires.” Some hang it up in a net, Tbs ah 
and tightening it Ty as before, 
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It is to be regreted that the proceſs of making good but- 
ter and cheeſe, which depends on ſo many minute circum- 
ſtances, has not been more attended to. Much of the cx- 
cellence muſt no doubt depend upon the paſture, and upon 
the quality of the milk, but perhaps more depends on a pro- 
per management. 'The cattle ſhould not be chaſed or over- 
driven before they are milked, which would give their milk 
too much agitation z nor ſhould the milk be cartied far after 
it is taken from the cow. The milk ſhould be well drained 
from the cow, not only becauſe the laſt drop is the beſt, but 
alſo becauſe if any is left, and that frequently, it has a ten- 
dency to put the cow dry. As the firſt cream which milk 
throws up is the beſt, and the laſt very poor, the butter will 
be the worſe, as well as the cheeſe, if milk is allowed to lie 
too long in caſting cream. To have hoth tolerably good, 
the time ſhould not exceed 18 hours. Much depends on 
keeping all the veſſels clean, ſweet, cool, and dry. The 
milk-houſe too ſhould be cool and clean, and if a ſmall ri- 
vulet were to run through it, it would be ſo much the bet- 
ter; as this would conduce to cleanlineſs and circulation of 
the air. Much alſo depends on not uſing the milk any 
warmer than is neceſſary to make it coagulate *, and on al- 
lowing the curds ſufficient time to form. But ſtill more de- 
pends on the goodneſs of the rennet, and on giving the juſt 
quantity that will ſuffice, The moſt approved method oh 
making rennet is as follows; 

« Take the maw-ſkin of a calf which has fed entirely upon 
de milk; after it is cold waſh it gently in water, fill it nearly - 
« with ſalt, and place it on a layer of ſalt in the bottom of 
« an earthen mug. One or two more, with ſalt between, 


n 
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* When too warm, the oily particles are melted, and go off in the whey. 
In England they make whey-butter of an inferior quality; which ſhows, thar, 
in ſpite of every attention, ſome of the oil or butter will remain in the whey, 
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and a good deal above them, may be put in the ſame mug, 
« and kept in a cool place, with a flate on the top, for fix or 
eight months, or till cheeſe-making time next year. The 
$6 ſkins are then taken out, and the brine allowed to drain 
« from them; after which they are diſtended on ſmall hoops 
«or ſplinters, put croſfways within them, till they dry. Put 
« the ſkins then in an open veſſel, with three Engliſh pints 
“(or Scotch mutchkins) of pure ſpring water for each ſkin, 
„Let them ſtand 24 hours; after which take them out, and 
« infuſe them other 24 hours in other water, but no more 
than a third of the former quantity. Mix thoſe two infu- 
« ſions together *, paſs them through a fine linen fieve, and 
« give it ſalt till the water is more than ſaturated, and ſome 
„ remain undiſſolved at the bottom. When any is taken out, 
« the whole ſhould be ſtirred, the ſcum from time to time 
taken off the top; and a little freſh ſalt added, when it is 
„ obſerved that there is none undiſſolved at the bottom. Ra- 
« ther leſs than a gill will ſerve for 30 lb. of cheeſe.” 


* — — 
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luſtead of two infuſions, ſome uſe only one, giving four Enyliſh pints (or 
one Scotch) to the ſkin ; and direct the water to be firſt boiled, and mixed 
with ſalt into brine that will ſwim an egg, and then to let the heat go off till 
it is lukewarm, before the ſkin is put in for 24 hours to ſteep. 

As it was an old cuſtom in the Highlands to mix aromatic herbs with the 
rennet, it may be obſerved, that this has been lately recommended in the Bath 
Papers. When the maw-ſkin is well prepared, two quarts (a Scotch pint) of 
+ ſoft pure water ſhould be mixed with ſalt, in which ſhould be put ſwect- 
* brier, roſe-leaves and flowers, cinnamon, mace, cloves, and, in ſhort, almoſt 
every ſpice and aromatic that can be procured : Boil them gently till the li- 
« quor is reduced to three pints (or Scotch mutchkins), taking care it be not 
« ſmoked; ſtrain it clean from the ſpices, and when milk-warm, pour it into 
« the maw : a lemon may then be fliced into it, and remain a day or two; 
« after which it ſhould be ſtrained, and put in a battle well corked; and it 
« will keep good for a year or more. A fmall quantity of it will turn the 
« milk, and give the cheeſe a pleaſing flavour.” 
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The following Account of the Argyllſbire breed of Cattle was drawn 
up from Notes furniſhed to the Preſident of the Board of Agri- 
culture, by D. Campbell, Eſq; of Combie, in anſwer to Printed 


Queries. 


THz moſt profitable breed of cattle, and that which is 
found to be beſt ſuited for Argyllſhire is the true Welt 
Highland breed. It was for ſome time conſidered as an im- 
provement upon this breed to eroſs it with cattle brought 
from Sky. But from ſuperior breeding, and greater atten- 
tion in rearing, the native breed of Argyllſhire is now of a 
much greater ſize than that of Sky. 

Croſſing the true Highland breed with any other ought to 
be avoided ; as it is found, from experience, that the native 
breed is ſpoiled by it; for, though they do not degenerate in 
ſize by this management, they degenerate in the quality of 
the beef, and in feeding true. The native breed are AHA 
the hardieſt cattle, and the beſt feeders. 

Some Galloway cattle have been introduced, and found to 
anſwer pretty well; but they are not equal to the native 
breed. Croſſing the native with the Galloway breed has alſo 
been practiſed; but the true native breed was found to be 
ſuperior to this croſs-breed, and always preferred to any other 
by the Engliſh buyers, as they fatten quicker and truer. 

The form moſt wiſhed for is, to get them ſhort'in the legs, 
round in the body, ſtraight in the back, and long in the ſnout. 
They are of various colours, black, dun, branded, and brown ; 
but the black is the moſt common, and the moſt run upon. 

When in good condition, and from three to four years old, 
when they are commonly ſold off, the carcaſe may weigh 
from 360 to 400 lb. avoirdupois. But ſuch as are brought to 
better — as in England, may be brought to weigh 560 
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Ib. or more. The price is generally according to the liz 
and ſhape} but occaſionally varies according to the demand. 
They are not wrought, nor ſuppoſed to be well calculated 
for working, as they are too light for that purpoſe. 

It is the general opinion that it is proper to change che bull 
every third year; as bulling his own offspring is thought to 
degenerate the breed. Bulls are therefore commonly diſpoſed 
of at the age of ſix, though they retain their vigour till they 
are ten years old. No perſon wiſhes to have more of theſe 
animals than is neceſſary to ſerve his fold of cows. Premi- 
ums given to thoſe who have the beſt bulls, has been found to 
be the beſt method of encouraging particular breeds. 

'The beſt breeds of cattle in Argyllſhire are. in the diſtricts 
of Argyll, Lorn, Iflay, Colonſa, and Mull; and the Duke, 
of Argyll, Mr. Campbell of Kilmartin, Mr. Campbell of 
Shawheld, Mr. Macneil of Oronſa, Mr, Campbell of Deg- 
niſh, and Mr. Macdougal of Ardintraive, are the moſt cele- 
brated breeders, Indeed, it is now become a matter of com- 
. petition who ſhall rear the higheſt ; ſo that tlie breed of cattle 
is daily improving in ſhape and ſize, | 

'The handſomeſt cows of the native breed, and ſuch as have 
the ſtrongeſt bone, do not give much milk, but what they 
have is very rich. Rearing is more attended to than the 
dairy in every part of the county, excepting, the diſtrict of 
Kintyre, where the making of butter and cheeſe has gene- 
rally got the preference. | 

Cows commonly calve in March and April. No calves 
are reared without getting milk. They are almoſt all allow- 
ed to ſuck the cows ; which is thought preferable to what 
is called rearing by the diſh. They are weaned at fix months 
old, and for the laſt eight days, are allowed to ſuck their 
dams only once a-day, till the cows dry up. They are then 
ſeparated and put into hay foggage, or ſome other rich paſture. 

Dairy cows and fattening cows are fed in the beſt low lands 
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in ſummer, and houſed in winter; when they are fed on 
ſtraw firſt, and then on hay; and in the ſpring they get ſome 
corn and potatoes, if they require it. The young cattle are 
fed on the hills during ſummer and harveſt, and brought to 
the low grounds in winter, and occafionally fed with ſtraw 
and hay, if neceſſary: but if the paſture is good, which is 
commonly the caſe, th y ſeldom require any hand-feeding in 
winter. 

Yards or ſheds'n are not mech uſed. The houſed cattle are 
kept in cloſe houſes, Great attention is given to keep them 
clean; and it were to be wiſhed that care was taken to pre- 
ſerve their now neglected urine, which would be a 5 great 
addition to the manure. 

The keeping of all houſed cattle cool rather than hot, is 
thought an adyantage z and they feed better and quicker if 
Care is always taken to keep them clean and dry. 

As our folds of rearing cattle are throng, and muſt be 
gathered morning and evening, the ſize of our encloſures for 
ſuch ſtock muſt be from 20 to 30 acres : but for fatting cattle, 
encloſures of from 5 to 10 acres are perhaps the beſt. 

TrocHlightend bred cows ought never to be kept after 
they are nine years old ; as after that age they fall off in value, 
and do not feed ſo true. Indeed the Engliſh buyers do not 
with them older than fix at moſt ; and they buy heifers of 
three, four, or five years old, much higher, in proportion to 
their weight, than cows of the ſame breed that are more ad- 
vanced in age. 

The diſtempers to which Highland cattle are moſt liable, 
are black ſpall, bloody water, flux, and picking calf. A 
cure for the black ſpall and picking calf is much wanted “. 


* — 


The writer of the Report has omitted to ſay any thing of the diſeaſes of 
cattle, as he did not hear of any thing that looked like a rational cure, and 
did not chooſe to relate idle and ſuperſtitious practices. One gentleman of 
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conſiderable experience in rearing, ſays, he has been in uſe of keeping one or 
two ſwine to paſture with his cattle, which he thought a ſure preventative 
of the black ſpall, Perhaps the ſwine cat up ſome noxious plants that might 
be fatal to the cows, But on this point ſome further experience muſt decide. 

In the Eſſex Report (p. 127.), „Bleeding, when the cows are from one third 
4 to half gone with calf, is earneſtly recommended as a preventative againſt 
« premature calving; and when the accident does happen, to bury the abor- 
« tion immediately, and to keep the cow as widely apart as poſſible from the 
« herd: To be particularly careſul that ſhe does not receive the bull that 
„ herds with the cows; at leaſt not till after ſuch a lapſe of time as, with 
good reaſon, ſhe may be thought completely recovered, and free from the 
« poſſibility of communicating the ſmalleſt infection.“ 

« For the diſcaſe called the red water, or bloody urine, bleeding and I 

of food have been in many parts found effectually to anſwer.” 

in the Cheſter Report, it is ſaid, © A handful of ſalt, and a handful of oat- 
« meal, aſter being fried in a pan till black, are given in a quart ſebepin of cold 
« butter milk ; the beaſt being kept from food ſome little time before. This, 
* once or twice given, is ſaid to remove the complaint, if not too long ne- 
« ple&ed; Should the cow be bound, as ſometimes happens after the medicine, 
« tiff oatmeal gruel, two quarts (a Scotch pint) at a time, ſhould be given 
twice or thrice a-day till the complaint is removed,” 

« For ſcouring in calver, milk and water thickened with bean or wheat flour 
« js given ſor their food till the ſcouring is removed, or one or two half pint 
(Scotch half-mutchkin) drenches of rennet.” 1bid. 

« When the teat cracks, and the bag becomes hard and inflamed, with ſwel- 
« ling in the udder (called the garg/e), the cow ſhould be blooded, her udder 
« well waſhed and anointed with hogs-lard, or ſweat oil, or other ointment. 
« Some recommend waſhing with butter-milk aud falt, or ſalt and water.“ 
Eſſex and Chefler Reports, 

For ſwelling in clover, ſome recommend two ounces of Caſtile ſoap, and ſome 
an eggſhell full of tar, to prevent the neceſlity ot tapping; and ſome recom- 
mend (what promiſes to be more effeual), to thruſt down a hollow cane 
ſour or five ſeet long, with a ſyringe in it, to extract the air and remove any 
obſtruction at the mouth of the maw. 

When a potato or turnip ſticks in the throat, ew as 
9 ſtaff, or zny ſmooth ſtick. 


Eier 
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Account of the Expence of Rearing a Highland Stet in Argyllfire 


To milk to the calf while ſucking, a Scotch pint 

per day for fix months, at 1d per pint “, L. o 15 2 
To expence of keeping the calf houſed and fed on 

ſtraw and hay during the firſt winter, 128. but 


deducting 38. for manure, remains, - o 9 0 
To paſture next ſummer on hill-graſs, = 8 


. To keeping next winter on low grounds, and fed 
in the fields with hay when neceſſary, - 0 10; 0 

To paſture on hilly ground next ſummer, being 
then two and 1-half years old, - © 7 6 


L. 29 2 

Our beſt breed of cattle in Argyllſhire, of the above age 
and feeding, ſold this year (1796) at gl. per head. Deduct 
for riſk one in 20 (each year of the two and 1-half), or an 
eighth part, there remain l.; from which deduct the expence 
as above, and there remain 41.-10s. 10d. of profit to the rearer, 
burdened with the intereſt of the money in ſtock. But as 
cattle ſold remarkably high this year, the ordinary profit may 
be ſtated at 31. 1ol. 10d. and that of the cattle of ſmall tenants 
only at 21. 108. 10d. 

Some winter their calves in open ſheds, where hy are 
fed with hay in racks, and have the liberty of going out and 
in at pleaſure. This makes the cattle hardier and truer 
feeders. The feeding of young cattle with turnip, &c. is 
not yet practiſed, But the feeding of milk cows in ſpring 
with potatoes, along with ſtraw and hay, is a frequent practice. 
The potatoes are given raw or boiled as moſt convenient. 

The fattening of hogs with boiled potatoes is alſo practiſed, 


4 
| 
| 


lt is thought the allowance made by Mr. Campbell (a chopin each end 
of the day) is too ſmall, at leaſt by one half; and the price put upon the 
milk is but one half of what it draws when it is ſold, which muſt greatly 
reduce the profit b:low wha: is above ſtated. 
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and found to anſwer well, with the addition of meal or corn 
for the laſt fortnight before they are killed. It is of conſe- 
quence to give them always 2 dry and clean bed ; for clean- 
lineſs is very material in feeding all animals. 


I SECT II, —Sheep, 
Tx1s uſeful animal was, till very lately, much neglected in 


this county. Few wiſhed to have any more ſheep than what 


was requiſite for their own domeſtic uſe, There was little 
demand for wool or mutton from other quarters, and very 
little to ſpare if there had. The few ſheep which we had 
were under the moſt barbarous management. Their paſture 


was poor, and often at a great diſtance, They were folded 


in ſummer and harveſt, and houſed in winter and ſpring. 
No attention was paid to the change or choice of rams, and 
they were often leſt to their own diſcretion as to the ſeaſon 
of breeding. The conſequence was, that the lambs came 
before the graſs, and of courſe they were all tinted, and 
many of them ſtarved. From the middle of May the lambs 
were deprived of half the milk, by ſeparating them at night 
from their dams, which were milked in the morning. About 
the end of June the lambs were weaned ; and the manner of 
doing it was ſometimes by tying a ſmall ſtick acroſs in their 
mouth, which not only prevented them from ſuckling, but 
even from paſturing with any tolerable eaſe, After this the 
ewes continued to be milked evening and morning till ſome 
time in September. It is unneceſſary to add that the flock did 
not thrive. It is rather a wonder that the ſpecies did not be- 
come altogether extinct. Nothing but their remarkable har- 
dineſs could ſave them from utter perdition under ſuch 
wretched management, 'They became, however, ſmall and ill 
ſhaped ; but, in general, they ſtill retained a fine pile of wool. 
The breed was white-faced, ſome of them orange-faced ; 2 
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few of them polled *, but generally horned. Many of them 
were black and gray, which were more favourite colours than 
white, as they ſaved the trouble of dyeing the wool, The 
fleece, like the-carcaſe, was ſmall ; but fine, cloſe, and mat- 
ted, 

Between 30 and 40 years ago, a different breed, and a dif- 
ferent ſyſtem, were introduced into the,county, and ſince ex- 
tended by degrees over a conſiderable part of it. Store- 
maſters from the ſouth country who firſt began the buſineſs, 
brought their own ſheep, the Linton or black-faced kind, 
along with them, The natives ſoon perceived that more 
profit was to be derived from ſheep than from black cattle, 
in ſuch a hilly country as this, and numbers followed their 
example, and went to the ſame market for their ſheep, There 
was indeed a neceſlity for going out of the county for ſheep, 
as it would be difficult to collect at once as many of the na- 
tive breed as would ſtock a large farm. But the great miſ- 
take was not to introduce a better breed than the Linton or 
black-faced kind. This kind is indeed hardy, and well adap- 
ted to a mountainous country; but their wool is coarſe, looſe, 
and ſhaggy ; and they are ſubje& to a very fatal diſcaſe, the 
braxy, which before the introduction of theſe ſheep was totally 
unknown'in the Highlands, 

There can be no doubt but the native breed, if properly 
attended to (and it is not too late to do it yet), would prove 
a much more valuable ſtock than the black-faced kind, If 
equal juſtice were done them, they might probably be brought 
to an equal ſize. If not, the fame ground would maintain 
ſo much the greater number, and ſo compenſate for what 
they might want in fze. A very intelligent ſtoremaſter told 
the writer that he had a few of white-faced wedders among 


* * 


—B 


All ſheep are the better of being polled, as the horns are uſeleſs to a do- 
meſticated animal, and deprive the carcaſe of part of its nouriſhment. 
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his flock, and that when at any time he wanted a very fat 
mutton, his general rule was to take any one of theſe. 
Another told him that he had been for ſome years before he 


got a ſheep ſtock, in the uſe of buying up ſome of theſe 


ſmall wedders at 5s. or 6s. a piece, and keeping them a year 
in a ſmall iſland where they had excellent graſs, and then 
ſelling them fat, at 13s. or 148. a head. With equal juſtice, 
then, it is probable, that in a ſhort time the carcaſe might be 
brought to be of equal value with that of the Linton; and 
it is certain the wool would be of much greater. With- 
in theſe few years it has been frequently ſold for 16s. the 
ſtone, when the other wool ſold for 7s. or 88.“. The 
native ſheep are ſuppoſed to be equally hardy, and their 
fleece is a warmer covering ; and ſhould agriculture be 
more attended to than it is, no kind of ſheep will better bear 
to be folded, Their being leſs ſubject to diſeaſes, parti- 
cularly the fatal one already mentioned, is a prodigious ad- 
vantage. Upon the whole, there is every reaſon to cheriſh 
this breed, which has been for ages naturalized to the ſoil and 
climate. If any one would take the trouble to collect what 
would ſtock a farm of them, and pay them proper attention, 
he would in a few years have an immenſe advantage over 
thoſe who have the other kind, If the native breed ſhall 
continue to be neglected till they become altogether extinct, 
the loſs may be regreted when it cannot be repaired. This 
ſubject deſerves the ſerious and immediate regard of every 


A ſheep ſtock of the Linton breed, on the Mull of Kintyre, was mixed 
about 20 years ago with conſiderable parcels of the old Highland breed. 
The croſs breed, between the black-ſaced rams and white-faced ewes, an- 
ſwered well. The ſize was not ſenſibly diminiſhed, and the wool was much 


improved, and ſtill continues to be much finer than that of any other ſheep 
ſtock in the county. 
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land-owner, who wiſhes to promote his own intereſt or that 
of the county in general *. | 
But if we will have a foreign breed, why not take the 


beſt, when equally well adapted to the ſoil and climate? 


The Cheviot ſheep are in every reſpect ſuperior to the black- 
faced kind, and found to be equally fit for a mountainous 
ſituation, They are hardy, fine-woolled, and well-ſhaped. 
They are long-bodied, and long-limbed, which fits them for 
climbing ſteep mountains, and for travelling, either for ſeek- 
ing their food, or going to a diſtant market. 'Their fleece 
too is finer, cloſer, and warmer. They have every property 
that ſhould be fought in a mountain ſheep, and accordingly 
they have been found to thrive in every part of the High- 
lands in which they have been tried; and are ſaid to be leſs 
ſubject to diſeaſes than the black-faced kind. Some of them 
have been lately introduced into this county by the Duke of 
Argyll, and by Mr. Campbell of Auch, in the higheſt parts 
of Glenurchay, and found to anſwer exceeding well 4. In- 
deed no part of this county is more inclement than that 
from which they came f, where the hills are ſometimes co- 
vered 'with ſnow for three or four months in a year, and 
where many of the lower walks conſiſt of peat bogs and 


"_ 


The writer, however, thinks it his duty to mention, that on this ſubject 
he has found ſheep - maſters differ much in their opinion; though all agreed 
as to the propriety of making a few fair trials, 

+ Lord Breadalbine, a few years ago, made a preſent of ſome Cheviot wed- 
ders to ſeveral of his tenants in Glenurchay, in order to try how they would 
fare on the ſame paſture with the black-faced kind, and the writer was in- 
formed by ſome of the ſtoremaſters that they perceived no difference in their 
thriving. | | 

| In 1734, the ſheep in Cheviot were fed for 14 or 15 weeks with bay. 
Nn ſuch forms are ever known in this county. 
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deep moraſſes ; ſo that with us their ſituation would be 
mended ; a circumſtance which will always enſure ſucceſs *. 
It is difficult for thoſe who have already got another kind 
to change the breed ; but new beginners ought undoubtedly 
to ſtock with the Cheviot kind. It is ſaid that the Yorkſhire 
graziers have a prejudice againſt this kind ; probably becauſe 
they would then have more rivals in the trade, which is now 
in few hands; as the carcaſe, and not the woo), is the princi- 
pal object of attention, Whatever may be in this, the intro- 
uction of the Cheviot, which would treble the price of woo, 
would more than balance it +. 


* The following experiment, made in the pariſh of Barr, in Ayrſhire, may 
ſhow the comparative hardineſs aud value of the Cheviot breed. In June 
* 12792, a ram, and two ſcore of ewe hogs of the Cheviot breed, were put upon 
« ont of the higheſt and coldeſt farms in the pariſh. The harveſt was wet, 
« the winter and ſpring ſtormy, and the loſs of the native ſheep, through po- 
« yerty and dileaſe, was conſiderable. Yet all theſe, though ſtrangers, and 
* in ſuch a ſituation, did well. The wool of the native ſheep, taking 10 
« fleeces to the ſtone (24 lb.), ſold at 78. 6d,; the wool of the Cheviot kind, 
« taking only 7 1-half to the ſtone, ſold at 15s. The profit here was great; 
% hut how much more, if the wool had fetched its real value of 2058. the 
« ſtone ? Stat. Acc. XII. 88. 0 

In 1792, the Cheviot wool fold from 18s, to 20s. the ſmeared, and from 20s. 
to 228. the white y from ſix to eight fleeces of the firſt, and from eight to 
nine of the laſt, going to the ſtone. Some went as high. as 23s.; and it is 
thought it will ſoon be improved ſo as to fetch 3086. if not 40s. Draft ewes 
ſold ſrom 18. to 16s.; and three years old wedders from 188. to 228, In 
Etterick, Eweſdale, and Liddeſdale, they ate now converting their flocks as 
quickly as poſſible into the Cheviot breed. Obſervations en different Breed: 
of Sheep, p. 66 
© | LiddeſCale is the worſt diſtrict, yet the Cheviot breed thrive in it. Rox- 
burgh Rap. p. 88. 

+ Even they who have wetter ſtock, and cannot conveniently change it, 
might at leaſt croſs it with the Cheviot breed, which might be done with lit- 
tle trouble, and togreat advantage. ln the years 1787, 1788, and 1789, an 
intelligent farmer in the pariſh of Moffat put Cheviot rams to his black- 
« ſaced ewes. In 1790, he ſold the wool of the ſheep produced by that croſs 
[4 at 208. the fix fleeces; and the wool of his other ſtock of the black-faced 
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The only way in which the rents of the landlord, or the 

profits of the farmer, can be further advanced, on many of 
the ſheep-lands in this county, is, by changing the breed, and 
improving the wool ; and both are intereſted in making this 
the immediate object of their attention. Mr. Richardſon, 
who, in 1792, at the deſire of the Britiſh Wool Society, tra- 
velled through the Highlands, after obſerving that it is an ab- 
ſurd and ridiculus idea, too generally entertai ned, that the Cheviot 
breed could not thrive in the Highlands of Scotland, remarks, of 
ſome of the ſtoremaſters of this county in particular, That 
te they ſeem diſpoſed to try to what perfection they can bring 
« the black-faced breed, without calculating the enormous 
&« toſs they will ſuſtain in the mean time, by perſevering in ſo 
« unprofitable an experiment.” The calculation may be eaſily 
made, and may be fairly ſtated at 20d. the fleece, which is the 
leaſt that the wool, by a change of breed, might be im- 
proved “. e 


4. 
\ A 


* kind, which went exactly on the ſame paſture, only at 68. 3d. the ſeven 
« fleeces, The ſheep thus produced were as healthy as his other ſheep, the 
« carcaſe not materially altered, and the weight of the wool increaſed a ſe- 
© yenth part, and its price more than a third. Ihe farm on which they were, 
« is as high ground as almoſt any in Scotland.” Stat. Acc. II. 292. 


The greateſt improvement in the wool may probably be expected from 


the 3paniſh breed, as will appear from the following extract from the Statiſ- 
tical Account of the Pariſh of Strathblane, | 

« A. Edmonſtone, an extenſive grazier, has lately introduced a few ſheep of 
« the true Spaniſh brecd into his farm. The only hazard of which he was ap- 
« prehenſive, was, that the inclemency of the weather in winter would hurt 
them. Of this apprehenſion he has been moſt happily relieved. They have 
already ſtood two winters as well. as the reſt of his ſtock ; and one of them 
« was the moſt ſevore that has been known for many ſeaſons, The only pre- 
« cantion which he uſed, was to keep them on his low grounds during win- 
ter; but in ſummer they are fond of feeding on the tops of the hills, and 
« thrive there as well as the native breed. Their lambs are <qually hardy as 
« themſelves, and promiſe to become a great acquiſition to the country ; the 
« whol being much ſuperior to any ever known in this place. Each ewe pro- 
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But, after having thus obſerved the decided advantage of 
the Cheviot over the Linton breed, we muſt ſtill add, that 
there is much reaſon to believe it would be wiſer to cheriſh 
our own breed than either of them, What improvement they 
are capable of, has never been fairly tried. This might be 
done at little expence, by collecting ſome of the beſt rams 
and ewes, and judiciouſly croſſing them with others of the 
ſame kind, whoſe ſhape, ſize, or wool, &c. may have thoſe 
qualities which the breeder moſt deſires to alter or correct in 
thoſe he has. After taking all poſſible care, there is great 
riſk in changing the breed of ſheep or cattle from one coun- 
try to another, where the air, climate, or food, in any mate- 
rial degree, diſſer. The new and formerly unknown diſeaſes 
introduced already into the county by a foreign breed, is a 
ſufficient proof of this. We run no ſuch riſk in the improve- 
ment of our own, which cannot be too earneſtly recommend- 
ed, beſore it is too late. Should they be collected, improved, 
and propagated with ſufficient care, they might in time ba- 
niſh the foreign coarſe-woolled breed, and their diſeaſes with 
them. Of all the modes of improving the breed of ſheep, 
which have been ſuggeſted by ſuch as have attended to the 
ſubject, this is certainly the ſafeſt and moſt rational, where 
the breed has no material defect; and it has fucceeded the 
beſt of any, where it has been fairly tried. This will appear 
from the following extract from the Agricultural Report of 
Merionethſhire : © The breed of ſheep in this county is the 


« duced Alb. and the ram 1b, which brought 38. 6d. per pound; and was, even 
at that price, ſold much under value, 

« Laſt year he croſſed the breed with the 8paniſh ram and Scotch ewes; 
« and alſo with a Scotch ram and the Spaniſh ewes; and this experiment has 
« ſucceeded beyond expectation. The lambs thus generated, have wool little 
* or nothing inferior to the old Spaniſh ſheep; and they may be expected to 
„be even hardier than theſe, as being inured to the climate from their birth,” 
Ctat, Acc, XVIII. 57. 
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« moſt pure of any in North Wales, and is likely to conti- 
nue ſo, from an apprehenſion of the ſcab, foot-rot, and 
« other diſorders being introduced by croſſing with other 
« breeds; which is the caſe in Angleſea and Caernarvon- 
« ſhire, but which Merionethſhire is unacquainted with. No 
attempt has been made to improve it, except ſending for a 
4 ram to Tallylyn (at the foot of Kader-Idris, the higheſt 
« mountain in Merionethſhire), -where the beſt breed in 
« North Wales is to be found. They are much longer bo- 
« died than the common breed. Mr, Corbet (one of the firſt 
“ improvers in North Wales) has invariably followed this 
« plan; by which means he has ſo conſiderably improved 
his ſtock, that he ſold his wedders this year (1794) for 198. 
a head, when the common price was only 13s. for well fed 
« wedders. The average weight is 1olb. the quarter; the 
« fleece 21b. at 18. per pound. The ſheep are always kept in 
the mountains, except the ewes, which are brought down. 
ic at the lambing ſeaſon, in March and April. The practice 
« of laying ſheep with tar is altogether unknown in this 
county, nor is the want of it felt as an inconvenience, 
« though the climate is as cold, and the ſtorms as boiſterous, 
« as in any part of Scotland.” Our native breed ſeem to be 
much the ſame with thoſe of North Wales; and, by the ſame 
management, might be brought to the ſame perfection “. 

The farmer who ſhould begin ſuch a ſyſtem, would merit 
every encouragement from the county. 

The mode of managing ſheep ſtocks in this county is, in 
general, the ſame as in the ſouth country, from which the 
ſtock and the art were both introduced, The following are 
the main points attended to by the moſt ſkilful ſtoremaſters: 
To ſtock lightly, which will mend the ſize of the ſheep, with 


— — 


« 


The beſt of the North Wales breed would, probably, ſuit this county 
well, and be à valuable acquiſition ; as they are already improved to the ſtate 
to which the ſame kind with us cannot be brought for many years, 
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the quantity and quality of the wool ; and alſo render them 
leſs ſubject to diſeaſes . To ſelect the beſt lambs, and ſuch 
as have the fineſt, cloſeſt, and whiteſt wool, for tups and 
breeding ewes, and to cut and ſpay the worſt, -To get a 
change of rams frequently, and of breeding ewes occaſionally. 
— To put the beſt u the beſt ewes, which is conſidered 
as neceſlary for bringing any breed to perfection. Not to tup 
their year-old ewes + ; which, in bad ſeaſons eſpeeially, would 
render the lambs pyoduced by them of little value, as the 
ewes would not have a ſufficiency of milk; and would alſo 
tend to leſſen the ſize of the ſtock, —To keep no rams above 
three, or at moſt four years old, nor any breeding ewes a- 
bove ſive or ſix. To ſeparate the rams from the roth of Oc- 
tober, for a month or ſix weeks, to prevent the lambs from 
coming too early in ſpring. To ſeparate the lambs between 
the 15th and 25th of June; to have good graſs prepared for 
them; and, if they can, to keep them ſeparate, and on good 
graſs, all winter; that they may be better attended to, and 
have the better chance of avoiding diſeaſes. A few, whoſe 
poſſeſſions enable them to do it, keep not only their lambs or 
hogs, but alſo their wedders, ewes, &c. in ſeparate hir/els ; 
by which every ſhepherd, having his own charge, can attend 
to it better than if all were in common ; and each kind have 
the paſture that beſt ſuits itt, But all are negligent in raiſ- 


* In all theſe reſpects, it is allowed by good judges, that 500 kept well, 
will return more profit than 600 kept indiſſerently. 
+ The names of ſhcep arc ;— 
1ſt, Ewe, wedder, tup-lambs till they are ſmeared. 
ad, Ewe, wedder, tup-hogs till they are ſhorn. 
44, Gimmers, dimmonds, tups till they are ſhorn again. 
4th, Old ewes, wedders, tups afterwards. Stat. Acc. of Linton. 
In Linton, the following management is obſerved : © In ſummer the flock 
« js divided into three hirſels. In the firſt are all the hogs and yield ſheep; 
in the ſecond, the milk ewes; in the third, the lambs. In winter they are 
« kept only in two hirſel:. In the one are the hogs, in the other the ewes 


2 
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ſing artificial graſſes, or a ſupply of green food for the ſheep 
in winter; which, indeed, could only be done by ſome, 25 
the lands of others would not admit it. « 

Smearing or ſalving the ſheep with tar and butter } in Oc- 
tober, is a general practice; but ſome ſmear more than o- 
thers, according to the difference of ſituations- All ſmear the 
lambs and tups, and ſome ſmear all except the old wedders, 
The purpoſe of it is to defend from the cold, ſeab, and ver- 
min; and to increaſe the quantity, and mend the quality of 
the wool, Different people mix the ingredients in different 
proportions, From three to four pounds (Engliſh) of butter, 
and one Scotch pint of tar “, is confidered as a proper allow- 
ance for 9 or 10 ſheep. The more butter, and the leſs tar, 
the more the wool will be meliorated. Mr. Richardſon (for- 


— 


* 


« and yield ſheep, The lambs are weaned about the end of June, the ewes 
« milked from the 1ſt of July to the middle of Auguſt, and the milk made 
« into cheeſe, The ſheep are clipped from the end of June to the end of Ju- 
ly, according to the weather and condition of the flock, The tups are let 
« to the ewes from the 15th to the end of November, according to the ſitua- 
tion of the ground, and the nature of the graſs. From 40 to go ewes are 
« allowed to one tup. The breeding ſtock is changed every five years, by 

« ſelling off the ſuperannuated ewes. Some ewes, however, are kept longer 
« than five years, and ſome ſhorter, according to their condition; for they do 
« not all decline equally ſoon.'* Trvceddale Report. 

* Many in this county allow only two pounds of butter to the pint of rar; 
or a ſtone of 241b. to the 12 pints; which is very hurtful to the wool, The 
moſt approved mixture is, three x-half pounds (Engliſh) of butter to the 
Scotch pint of tar / Xoxburgh Nep.). The better the butter is, the farther it 
will go. The beſt tar is that which appears yellowiſh, and riſes when rubbed 
againſt a board with the finger, as this waſhes better out of the wook--lt is 
found, that 4 two pints of butter-milk added to fix Scotch pints of tar, and 
« its proportion of butter, will ſmear four ſheep more than the ſame quantity 
« of tar and butter will do by themſelves. If the butter-milk be a week or 
« two old, it is ſo much the better, It makes the tar and butter incorporate 
« more cloſely, renders the ſalve firm, and draws much finer upon the ſheep - 


chan without it. The ſalve thus Pane is fit for immediate uſe.. Stat. 
Acc. XVII. 371. 
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merly mentioned) ſays, that © there is reaſon to believe that 
* a mixture of tobacco liquor and ſpirit of turpentine, with 
* a little brimſtone, anſwers fully as well as tar and butter, 
c for the great object of ſmearing z which is, that of killing 
the vermin, and preventing the ſcab.” Somethingyimilar 
to this “ is practiſed in the pariſh of Lochlee in Angus.” The 
lambs are ſmeared in autumn with tobacco juice, mixed with 
black ſoap, and a little ſtale urine ; allowing about four pounds 
of ſoap*to twenty pints of tobacco juice“. As tar is not ea- 
fily procured ſometimes, it may be of conſequence to the 
farmer to know, that ſuch things may be uſed, at leaſt as 
ſubſtitutes. Train oil may alſo be uſed as a ſubſtitute for 
butter ; but the butter, when it can be got, is better. | 

Smearing or ſalving is thought here to be of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, and yet it may perhaps be doubted whether it might 
not be diſpenſed with, or at leaſt managed in an eaſier way, 
In Wales this practice is unknown, though the country is 
colder than moſt of this. In Northumberland, where it had 
been long uſed, © it is now given up as uſeleſs.” In ſome 
parts of the county of Wigton, it is alſo * falling into diſuſe ;” 
and is * not found neceſſary” in ſome ſheep diſtricts in Clack- 
mannanſhire + Our ſtoremaſters, however, ſpeak of its uti- 
lity with confidence ; founded, they ſay, upon experience. 
If this be well aſcertained, it would be improper to give up 

the practice. But even on the ſuppoſition that it ought to 
be continued, ſome think that the operation might be per- 
formed when the ſheep are ſhorn (which would be attended 
with much leſs expence and trouble), with butter or oil, and 
a decoction of tobacco juice, oak bark, or broom, without 
any mixture of tar, ſo hurtful to the wool. This decoCtion 


2 3 
hd 
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# Stat, Acc, V. 364. 


f Arial. Report of Nertbumb, Stat. Acc. Vol. XVII. p. 586. Agr. Rep, 
of Clackmannan. | 
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would kill the vermin, or their eggs, and the butter or oil 
would improve the wool *, the natural and ſufficient clothing 
of the animal. If the rd cannot be given up now, it 
probably may hereaſter, when the breed is more naturalized 
to our climate. % 

The principal diſeaſe to which ſheep are ſubject in this 
county, is that which is called the braxy, introduced by the 
Linton. It generally attacks the hogs in the end of autumn 
(but on ſome farms not till the end of winter) + ; and it no 


— — — 


* Columella and Celſus anciently preſcribed oil for improving the wool. 
A few years ago a farmer in Selkirkſhire, being unſucceſsful in the competi- 
tion for the premium granted for the beſt wool, ſmeared next ſeaſon with but- 
ter only, without tar, and eaſily gained the premium. This experienced far- 
mer thinks tar of no uſe, but to kill vermin ; which may be eſſected with o- 
ther materials, that will not hurt the wool. See Stat. Acc. (of Linton), I. 135. 

The following recipe has been publiſhed, for killing vermin, and preventing 
the ſcab :——* Boil up two pounds of the ſtrongeſt tobacco, with a ſufficient 
quantity of ſalt water or urine ; add one gallon of train oil, and two gal- 
b logs of butter-milk, which will ſerve for 100 ſheep, Rub each ſheep with 
« it all over, eſpecially along the back-bone, as ſoon as ſhorn, This will alſo 
« keep away the flies, throw off the wet, and encourage the growth of the 
« wool,” Cl. Cour. Ap. 1796. 

The following method may alfo be uſed for marking ſheep without the uſe 
of tar, or hurting the wool. 

Put as much linſeed oil ro a pound of printers ink as will, when well 
worked together, bring it to about the ſame degree of thickneſs as houſe- 
painters mix their paint, When the ſheep are ſhorn, make a large Roman 
letter over the ſheep's back with a ſtiff half-inch bruſh, drawing it ſeveral 
« times both ways, ſo as to work the colour through the wool to the ſkin,” 
Scots Mig. Vol. XXXV. p. 20. 

Dr. Lewis (Com. Phil. Techn. p. 361) recommends, for marking, melted 
tallow, with ſo much charcoal, in fine powder, ſtirred into it as is ſufficient 
to make it of a full black colour, and of a thick cenſiſtence, This will bear 
the changes of weather, and not injure the wool. To make it ſtill more du- 
rable, a ſixth or eighth of its weight of tar might be mixed with the tallow; 
which will readily waſh with it out of the wool, | 

+ Hence a change of paſture, which, in Tweeddale, is conſidered as“ the 
« only remedy for this diſeaſe,” may be found to be beneficial. Agr. Rep. of - 

Toeeddale, p. 34. 
11 
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ſooner attacks, than it kills. Sometimes a third, ſometimes 
. a fourth part of them die of this diſeaſe, and ſeldom leſs than 
a ſixth or ſeventh. As it admits of no cure, it is fortunate 
that we are aſſured it admits of a preventative. Mr. George 
, Culley of Northumberland, fo well known for his {x;!l, and 
for his breed of ſheep, makes the following very valuable ob- 
ſervations on the margin of Mr, Robſon's report of this coun- 
ty: * What is here called the braxy, goes by the name of the 
« midden-il{ in Northumberland, and in different parts of 
« England is called the red. auater, and b/ack-water, In my 
- © memory we never loſt fewer than one in 8 or 10. Now we 
« ſeldom loſe one in 100. And this is prevented, not cured, 
« by ſupporting the hogs, in autumn, better than formerly, 
« by putting them upon feeds, &c. (artificial graſſes), ſoon 
« after being weaned, and then carly to turnips, rape, &c, * 
* Raiſing them early, and driving them about with a dog, 
& wag much in uſe formerly; and many noſtrums were pre- 
t ſcribed and given. But nothing was effeQual, until we 
« were adviſed, by Mr. Bakewell, to maintain them well at 
„the above ſeaſon, which has anſwered the end, It is evi- 
* dent that they are in a ſinking ſtate, when they die; and 
* it is remarkable, that the beſt hogs fall in general, And 
* unleſs the Highland ſtockmaſters can find means to keep 
up the condition of their hogs by turnips, rape-ſeeds , &c. 
they muſt ſubmit to loſe numbers by this fatal diſorder. - 
*« Hogs are moſt liable to it; though ſometimes ſheep a year 
* older die of it. But I never knew a ſheep die of it after 


In the Highlands our poſſeſſions are generally ſo large, and diſpropor- 
tioned to the quantity of arable land, that the above direction can hardly be 
followed much, without reducing the ſize of ſheep tenements, and putting 
them into more hands. 

1 Rape or cole ſced is ſown, on ground well prepared, in the month of 
June; about I-cighth of a buſhel of ſeed to an Engliſh acre, In England this 
is a common winter and ſpring food for ſheep, 
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t two ct and very four of has age. In large flocks, 2 

* cart-load, for many mornings in ſucceſſion, in the latter end 
* of October and beginuing of November, was not uncom- 
mon to be brought home dead. It was common in every 
4 part of England, until it was prevented by better food, From 
„ near 40 years experience, I have found this as near infal- 
t lible as may be.” He adds, in another note, 4 I will be 
6 bound for i it, that better keeping will prevent the roxy, as 

&« they call it.“ 

It is to be hoped that this may help to induce our ſtore- 
maſters to cultivate their fields now neglected, and to raiſe 
artificial graſſes and green crops. 'This would be attended 
with great advantage, if there were no ſuch neceſſity for it, 
as the preventing of this fatal diſorder. The way to turn 
land to moſt account, even for grazing, is to bring it ocea- 
ſionally under the plough. Beſides the profit to themſelves, 
this would alfo give employment to the labouring poor, and 
help to make their intereſt compatible with that of the ftore- 
maſters. The - watering of meadows and other paſture 
grounds, togetherwith attention to tillage, would be an effec- 
tual way of increaſing green food, and plenty of it, and 
conſequently of preventing the ravages of the braxy . Ar- 
tificial food will alſo increaſe the ſize and number of the 
ſheep, and add to the quantity and quality of the wool. 

The /cab is another diſeaſe incident to ſheep, eſpecially 
when brought from rich to poor paſture, for which Mr Rob- 
ſon preſcribes as follows: To cure this diſeaſe in a ſcore 
&* of ſheep, and ſo in proportion to any other number, take a 
« pound of tobacco leaves, with as much water as will com- 
© pletely cover them; boil this thoroughly, and ſqueeze the 


„— — 


% Turnipe have been found a preventative of the braxy,” Stat, Aas. of 
$:lkirk, II. 440. © Turnips or clover flubble is ſaid to prevent it.“ Stat, 
Ace. of Linton, I. 133. 
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« juice out of the tobacco leaves; then mix this decoction 
es with about ten Scotch pints of chamber-lye, and with this 
is bathe the ſheep, as in ſmearing ; only as the liquid is thin, 
& the wool muſt be ſhaded and held up, ſo as to prevent its 
& running off, Begin firſt by ſhading the back, then the 
« ſides, and laſtly the belly; by which means, with a little at- 
* tention to the parts below the legs, every part of the body 
& will be touched with the mixture.“ 

On this Mr. Culley notes, that, if three ſpoonfuls of oil 
« of turpentine be added to every bottle- full of the tobacco 
liquor, put on with a quill through the cork (always taking 
& care to ſhake the liquid well every time it is poured on 
« to prevent the turpentine, which will be uppermoſt, from 
&« coming off firſt), it will effectually cure it. Or Sir Joſeph 
& Banks's recipe will anſwer well.” 

As Sir Joſeph Banks's receipt has been found effeftual by 
ſome who tried almoſt every other in vain, it is here added. 
„Take one pound quickſilver, two pounds hogs-lard ; half 
« a pound Venice turpentine, half a pound oil, or ſpirit of 
« ditto ; the whole to be beat, wrought, and mixed together 
« till made into an ointment z the parts affected to be rubbed 
« with a ſmall bit, about, or leſs than a hazle nut. To pre- 
« vent a flock of ſheep from being infected, rub a few ſheep 
« by laying the ointment on in a ſtripe from the neck down 
« the back to the rump, a ſtripe down each ſhoulder, and 
« down each hip.” 

Fags, or kader, are deſtroyed by a mixture of ſoap and 
mercury: Ticks, by a decoction of tobacca, broom, oak-bark, 
or mercurial ointment: The feot-rot, by cauſtics z but as 
it is little known here, it is almoſt unneceſſary to give par- 
ticular preſcriptions. The root of the diſorder is pared away, 
and the part once or twice anointed with oil of vitriol and 


ſpirit of turpentine, 
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The following ſtatements are taken from Mr. Robſon's Agri- | 
cultural Report of this county. 


« Stocking a ſheep farm with that number which re- 


& quires one good ſhepherd, ſtating the capital employed, 
c and the average expences and loſſes incurred, I next con- 
« ſider to be my duty: In attempting which I am well aware 
« that it will expoſe me to much cenſure, not only from 
& ſuch proprietors as may have ſcrewed their rents too high, 
& but alſo from ſuch tenants as have cheap bargains ; yet 
& 2s I think a fair ſtatement ought to ſatisfy, and may be 
&« of ſervice to both parties, I will venture to give an opinion 
t reſpeCting the general ſyſtem of a ſheep-ſtock, in the ave- 
c rage fituation of Highland grazings; leaving it to thoſe who 
6 are particularly placed, in point of advantages or diſadvan- 
t tages, to add or deduct accordingly. 

« Graziers in Highland diſtricts may, as circumſtances 
« dictate, either turn their views to the advantage ariſing 
from a breeding ſtock, where the lambs are the principal 
object of ſale, or to a rearing ſtock, where the wedders are 
looked up to as the principal ſource of profit. But it may 
« not be improper to obſerve, that a grazier, in chooſing be- 
« tween theſe ſtocks, ought to prefer the wedder ſyſtem, 
« where the grazing is high, cold, and deſtitute of good 
« ſpring reſources for the ewes either at or after lambing 
« time. 

&« In the diſtrict which I have e 600 ſheep are in 

general conſidered a ſufficient charge for one ſhepherd. 
« Taking then this number as the average proper charge of 
«a ſhepherd, if kept as a breeding ſtock, they ought to be 
« divided as follows : 
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Breeding Stack. | 
c 14 tups, [ . : 
« 410 milk ewes, at 14]. the ſcore ; hence IL. 296 16 6 


* go geltewes, & 
26 ewe hogs, 


” | — 


at 98. Gd. each, 1 tothe ſcore, 79 12 44 


« Co Total value, L. 376 8 47 


Annual Sales, 9c. 
« 53 ſhot lambs, 5o only payable, at 3s. each, L. 7 10 © 
« 189 lambs, at 5s. each, one to the ſcore, 45 0 o 
« 84 old ewes, at 6s. 6d. each, one to the ſcore, 26 0 © 
« 21 gelt (yield) ewes, at gs. Gd. each, one to the 


« ſcore, - - - - 910 6 
« 4 aged tups, at 108. each, - - 2 0 0 
L. yo o o 

460 white fleeces, at 10d, each, 19 3 4 
4 140 laid or ſmeared fleeces, at 10d, each. ' 5 16 8 


wry 


L. 115 © © 


Charges and Expences. 


« Call the capital employed in ſtock, for eaſe of calcula- 

« tion, 3761. 108. This, on account of extraordinary loſs 
* that may happen, and bad payments, ſtate at 371. 138. be- 
« ing 10 per cent. on the capital employed. 
«To intereſt of capital, at 10 per cent. L. 37 13 0 
« 'To 8 bolls meal to the ſhepherd, at 168. per 

poll; one 1-half boll of this being allowed 

« for dogs, - - - 6 8 0 
« To laying with butter and tar 168 lambs, 

and 14 tups, labour included, at qd each, 3 
„ Gatherings, clippings, luck-pennies, &c. 5 


or AnnE. 257 
i No allowance is made for the ſhepherd's wages, becauſe | 

„on a grazing where it is intended to put 600 ſheep, 

is ſuppoſed that the ſhepherd can have the keep of 60 
e more in lieu of wages.” 

* Amount of ſales, as above, - L 115 0 © 

6 Charges and expences, ditto, - GT. 

Remains for rent of L. 62 18 4 


“This rent amounts to about 28. per ſheep, and the wool 
eis valued nearly at the rate of 78. per ſtone, tron weight, for 
« white wool, and the laid wool at 58. ditto, one pound to 
the ſtone of each.“ 


Widder Stoch. 
% For the ſake of a practical view of this kind of ſtock, 


Mr. Robſon ſhould have added, and for profit ; for which there certainly 
ought to be ſome allowance, which would bring the rent lower than is here 
ſtated, In the Stat. Ace. of the Pariſs sf Luſs, the following ſtatement is "_u 
of a ſtock of the ſame number: 

« A breeding ſtock of 600 ſheep, for taking care of which one good FOR 
« herd'is reckoned ſufficient, commonly conſiſts, at Whitſunday, of the follow- 
ing proportions; 


« Breeding wes, - - - - - - 900 
« Year-old ewes, for ſupplying the place of older ewes, - $9 
« Tups, w * ws bi 1 > 20 

600 


Statement of the Yearly Expence of Managing. 
To herd's wages, or paſture of 60 ſheep, - - L. 7 10 


0, 
« To his own and dog's maintenance, 61. 108. and a plaid, 6s. 616 © 
® To expence of ſmearing (140 of the ſtock), - - 2 6 © 
To gathering, clipping, and bringing to market, += 2 1 8 
« To-intereſt of ſtock, valued at 376L - - 18 16 © 
« To rent, - - - — $2 10 © 4 
L. 90 5 © 
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e which muſt be the moſt general in the Highlands, I ſhall 

« take my ſtatement, as nearly as I can judge, from a ſtock as 

“ actually kept.” 

“To 690 milk ewes, at 148. each, none to the | 
« ſcore, - - L. 483 0 © 

«To 235 tups, at 14s. each, none to the ſcore, - 17 10 & 

„To 85 gelt ewes, at 98. 6d. each, one to the 


« ſcorey - - - 38 9 1 
« To 380 wedder hogs, at 9s. 6d. one to the 
| © ſcore, - - „„ 


« 'To 340 dimmonds, at 128. one to the ſcore, 194 5 
To 320 three year- olds, at 148. one to the 


* ſcore, - » 12103 6 8 


« 'To 160 ewe hogs, at 9s. 6d. one to the ſcore, 72 8 1 
2000 Value, IL. 1190 17 8 
Annual Sales, g 

„ By 300 draft lambs, at 4l. 10s. per clad ſcore, and 
« 420 fete, at 21. 5%, per ditto, - L.67 10 © 
« 54 draft or lack ewes, at 68. 6d, wt - 17 1t © 
« 10 yield ewes, at 1 16., and fix old tups, at 125. — 9 2 0 
« 460 white fleeces, making 46 ſtones, at 78. | - 16 2 © 
« 140 fleeces laid, making 20 ſtones, at 5s. - - 5 0 0 
: . 115 5 6 
Expence as above, 9 $5 © 


Profit “, - - L. 23 o o 


« The profit ariſing from ſuch a bock ſeems inladequate to the trouble and 
« riſk; but it is to be obſerved, that, in moſt ſheep farms, there are ſome low 
« and arable graſs grounds, the produce of which, in eſtimating their value, i3 
« ſeldom taken into the account. Much depends upon the times, and much 
upon the management. In the event of a ſevere winter or ſpring, the numi- 
« ber of lambs for ſale falls often one third * of the foregoing ſtatement.” 
Stat, Ac. XVII. p. 260. 5 


In tli. i inaludad riſk and lofi, or wily « per cent. 1 8 Tas alioved on the 
erfivel. 
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Annual Sales, 

To 315 three year-old wedders, at 148. one , 

© to the ſcore, - - L. 210 0 © 
To 105 old ewes, at 68. 6d. one to the ſcore, 32 10 © 
&« To 21 gelt ewes, at 9s. 6d. one to the ſcore, 910 o 
6“ To 6 aged tups, at 108. none to the ſcore, 2376.0. 
To 84 ſhot lambs, at 3s. one to the ſcore, 123 
To 84 ewe lambs, at 58. one to the ſcore, 20 0 0 
& To 1435 white fleeces, at 10d. each, — 59 15 10 


To 565 laid or fmeared ditto, at 10d. each, 23 10 10 


Charges and Enpenges, 


Intereſt of 1 190). at 10 per cent, UL. 119 2 0 


To 189 wedder lambs, bought in, to keep up 


e the ſtock, at 5s. each, one to the ſcore, 45 0'0 

«To 24 bolls meal, at 16s. per boll, for three WO 
ſhepherds and dogs, - - 19 4 0 
To laying 736 hogs and tups, at ** each, 1a 5 4 
« To gatherings, clippings, luck-pennies, &c. 15 0 
1. 210 1 4 
From amount of ſales, - - ; 370 6 8 


6G DeduCt charges and expen ces, 210 11 4 


Remains for rent, L. 159 15 4 


$6 By this ſtate it appears that our 20h ye fp ly. 
rent for ſuch a ſtock “.“ 


* 
_— W4 2 # *** 


* In this county ſome ſheep lands are + io Hl ſome higher, than this rate, 
Of late years, the price of ſheep has riſen ſo high, that from 28. to 24. 60, is 
given for the graſs of a ſheep in good lands. It ſeems to have riſen with the 
price of wedders in proportion of one to eight ; or, in other words, one- eighth of 
the pri ce drawn fer wedders, was the rent given ſor the graſs of a ſheeps 
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L. 370 6 '8 
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6 The prices in theſe ſtatements \are not odd upon the 
4 ſales of the year 1793 (when they were drawn up), but 
. upon an average of fix years preceding; the peculiar cir- 
% cumſtances of that year making it proper to leave it out 
% of the queſtion,” 

That our mountains are better adapted for ſheep than for 
black cattle, cannot admit of a doubt. Under the theep 
ſyſtem, they , make a much better return both to the farmer 
and to the landlord ; and furniſh, in the wool of the ſheep, 
a large fund for manufacture and for commerce. But all 
theſe advantages are more than balanced by the effect which 
ſheep have produced upon population, When one man oc- 
cupies the ſpace which would maintain 10 or 20 families, his 
private gain will by no means compenſate for the public 
loſs. To baniſh that hardy race by which its battles have 
been fought, and its flects manned, muſt prove a great loſs 
to the kingdom at large; it muſt alſo be a ſerious loſs to the 
county to have its numbers greatly diminiſhed ; as it is cer- 
tain the riches of any country muſt be in proportion to the 
number of its people, if their induſtry is properly directed, 
and their property protected by good laws and a table go- 
vernment. The landlord may think that all this is nothing 


— _ 


But no ee rule can be laid down, as ſo much depends on the nature of 
the paſture, its healthincſo, eaſe of herding, natural diviſions, convenience to 
market, and other circumſtances. One poſſeſſion may be cheaper than ano- 
ther though it pay a third more for the graſs of a ſheep, In Lanark, the graſs 
of. a ſheep is faid to be 28 and thought too high, (Sat. Acc. IV. 508.)., In 
the county of Roxburgh (K. P. 58.), an acre of the ſheep lands will nearly 
maintain a ſheep, In Stirlingſbire (N. p. ).), „an acre and hall is re- 
« quired to make a wedder fat.“ In the hilly grounds of Dumbartonſhire 
(Stat. Acc, of Znſs), the lame extent is neceſſary for the paſture of a ſheep; 
and j in the ſheep lands in 'T'weeddale (Report), the allowance ſor the graſs of a 

is generally two acres. In this county, where many of the mountains 
are both high and harren, it is thought that two acres may, in genetal, be 
too ſmall an allowance. But the nature of our paſture i is ſo various, that ng 
general rule can be applicd to it, 


* 
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to him, if one man can. give him a higher rent than 10 or 20. 
He makes no gecount, perhaps, of the pleaſure of commu- 
nicating the means of ſubſiſtence and happineſs to a num- 
ber of the induſtrious poor, who axe his fellow creatures, 
He makes no account of the political conſequences hieh he 
might derive {rom their numbers, in great and poſſible emer» 
gencig.s He makes no account of the aſſiſtance zhich their 
forefathers. gave to his, in obtaining and defending thoſe 
poſſeſſions from which, they are now. exptilled “. But he 
ſhould make ſame account of the cultivation of his lands, 
to which this ſyſtem, as now carried on, puts a total ſtand. 
Nay, worſe than this, the ground reſcyed from the heath 
and wildneſs by the labour of ages, is in the way of becoming 
a heath and wilderneſs again. By means of ſheep, rents 
may be raiſed more rapidly, but will not admit of much fur- 
ther progreſs. By means of cultivation, they are adyanced. 
more ſlowly ; but by a gradual progreſs will . ſoon arrive at 
a. much greater height. Accordingly, it will be found that 
the Duke of Argyll, and others, who haye encouraged po- 
pulation and ſmall tenants, have not only their eſtates, better 
cultivated, but their rents in the way of being much higher 
advanced, than thoſe of lands under the other ſyſtem. 

Land owners may ſuppoſe, that as a ſhepherd and his dag 
can manage a whole farm under ſheep, he can afford to pay 
more rent than half a dozen of tenants, who have as many 
ſamilies to ſupport on the produce of the ſarm. But they 
ſhould conſider that the gentleman farmer works none, and 
lives at more expence than half a dozen, or twice as many 
poor families; and alſo that theſe families would bring their 
own frugal ſupport out of thoſe grounds, which the other 


LAY td 


* This juſt and noble ſentiment was uttered by s Highland Chieſtan, who 
was adviſed to remove his people, and put bis lands under ſheep: “ Their 
« forefathers got or ſecured the eſtate to mine, by their blood and their lives, 
« and 1 ns dra: natural claim to a ſhare of it,” * 
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| allows to lie waſte, and alſo enlarge the food of animals with 
artificial ſupplies. They ſhould like wiſe confider, that no 
country can become rich by following paſturage alone. Paſ- 
turage muſt be conjoined with agriculture, and both of them 
with manufacture and commerce, before any great degree of 
proſperity is to be attained. Land owners ſhould therefore 
ſtudy to unite all theſe advantages in one ſyſtem, by en- 
couraging ſmall tenants and population, ſo far as the nature 
of the lands will allow; by which their eſtates would be 
always improving, their rents progreſſively riſing, and the 
country flouriſhing, 

The following fa& may ſerve to illuſtrate and Sando 
what is here propoſed, Some years ago, a large eſtate in this 
county was converted into ſheep-walks, and let at an advan- 
oed rent to a few ſtoremaſters. From 25 to 30 of the former 
tenants, who cauld not diſpoſe of themſelves otherwiſe, were 
allowed one large farm among them all, and the rent of it 
advanced in the fame proportion with thoſe around it, The 
arable part of the farm, with as much more of it as was capa- 
ble of cultivation, was divided into as many ſhares as there 
were families, and each fet down upon his own lot. Here 
they fell to work with plough, ſpade, and mattock; occaſior- 
ally uniting their forces to what they could not ſingly per- 
form. At the ſame time, they joined their little money and 
credit, to put a common ſtock of ſheep on the mountain, and 
emplayed a common ſhepherd to take the charge of «them. 
Their flock proſpered, their ſields produced abundantly, and 
they were yearly becoming larger, by adding to them a por- 
tion of what had formerly been waſte. The men not only 
raiſed a ſufficiency of food to ſerve their families, but ſome of 
them had alſo a ſurplus to ſpare ; while the wives ſpun a con- 
fiderable part of the wool, and ſold the yarn at the market, 
In ſhort, they ſo improved the ground and their own circum- 
ſtances together, that it was thought they could do well- 
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enough without the mountain; of which they were accord- 
ingly deprived, and their hopes of thriving vaniſhed, The 

experiment, however, was fairly tried; and from 100 to 150 
ſouls paid their rent, and derived their living from one farm, 


perhaps without any ſenſible diminution of the cattle which 


it was capable of maintaining, if no part of it had been til- 
led. Had the wiſeſt politicians ſet themſelves to contrive 
what plan would be moſt for the general intereſt of this coun- 
ty, perhaps they could not have deviſed a better than this, in 
which every part of the ſoil was applied to its proper uſe, 
and in which tillage, paſturage, manufacture, and commerce 
were all united, ſo as to give each other their mutual aid. By 
ſuch management as this, the hills might be covered with 
ſheep, the plains: with corn, the lands improved, and the 
people numerous and happy. When the mountain of one 
farm is too ſmall to give a ſufficient range for a flock, thoſe 
of two or three might be joined, and each have an intereſt . 
in the flock, in proportion to its ſhare of the bounds “. 

It is to be regreted, that ſtoremaſters pay no attention to 
the cultivation of their arable grounds, which would be of 
great benefit to themſelyes ; eſpecially by furniſhing green 
winter food, and of great benefit to the poor, by giying them 
employment. They might likewiſe give the female-poor em- 
ployment, in ſpinning the wool ; by which means it could be 
more eaſily exported, and draw more money into the coun- 
ty, if it ſhould not be made into cloth with ouxſelves. It is 
ſurely improvident to export our wool in its raw ſtate, and 
bring part of it back again in cloth, at ten times more than 


_— * — 
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la the upper parts of the county it is not uncommon to ſee ſeveral ſmall 
tenants on the ſame farm, having their ſheep-ſtock in common, and their ara» 
ble fields in yun-rig. It would be an improvement on this plan, to have the ara- 
ble lands divided, as every man would then turn his own ſhare to a better ac« 
dune: 15 has been found to be the caſe in Kintyre, See p. 74 
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we received. ' Sheep would be of double the benefit to the 
county that they are at preſent, if we ſhould learn to manu- 
facture the wool at home ; as we eafily might, if population 
were encouraged; and the induſtry of the 266 $5 fr di- 
rected *, - 

Goats abounded in this county ſome time ago: but the at- 
tention paid firſt to woods, and then to ſheep, have now al- 
moſt baniſhed them. On the continental part of the county, 
it is ſuppoſed there may be at preſent about 4500, and near- 
ly one-third of theſe are in the pariſh of Kilmalie. The goat 
is an uſeful, though neglected animal, and ſo well adapted to 
our ſoil and climate, that it may yet be conſidered as à loſs, 
if the ſpecies be allowed to periſh. It is liable to no diſeaſes; 
it finds its food where no other arimal is able to travel; its 
milk, of which it gives a large quantity, is medicinal, and 
makes excellent cheeſe by itſelf, or mixed with the milk of 
cows. Its fleſh, too, particularly the juice of it, is nouriſhing, 
and much recommended for many ailments. The tallow is 
conſidetable; and from 12 to 161b. of it have ſometimes been 
got from one goat. The ſkin of it too is valuable, and has 
lately fold in ſome places from 5s. to 78. 6d. , and in this 
yy at 46 

* Might not our ſtoremaſters breed ſome of their ſons to the veg 
buſineſs? Might they not employ all the ſemale poor in their neighbourhood 
in ſpinning their wool? Might not a manufacturing village be alſo eſtabliſhed 
in every pariſh under the ſheep ſyſtem; and, if neceſſary, ſome carding and 
ſpinning machines (driven by a horſe. or by water) be employed in each of 
them? "The ſimpleſt and coarſeſt manuſactures ſhould be ſet on foot at firft, 
fuch as the making of coarſe Nockings (of which every frame would work abou: 
600 pairs in the year); coarſe blankets; plaidings, which might be thickened 
and dycd for clothing to the army and other uſes; carpets, and coarſe ſerges 
for carpet coverings, &c. The wool exported raw from the continent of Ar- 
gyllſbire, might, if thus manufactured, employ at leaſt 2000 people, and add 
from 30 to 40,000 pounds to its revenue. Why ſhould not a county attend to 
the loſs of exporting its wool in its raw ſtate, as well as the nation at locge, 
which prohibits ſuch exportation under the fevereſt penalties ? 


+ Agric. Rep. of Angleſea, 
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The goat, in ſome ſituations, and with proper attention, 
might perhaps prove a more profitable animal than the ſheep. 
In good keeping, they have often two kids at a time, and 
may be brought to weigh, when fat, ſix ſtone of tron weight“. 
With us, ſome weigh from 16 to 18lb. the quarter. If none 
fhould be diſpoſed to make the experiment of ſtocking a farm 
with goats, they might at leaſt allow a few of them to paſture 
with their ſheep, as they would find their food in precipices 
to which ſheep could have no acceſs. A few in the upper 
parts of this county do ſo, and find it an advantage. In Nor- 
thumberland they have generally a few of them mixed with 
the ſheep, for the health of the flock, as it is known they eat, 
with ſafety, plants which to other animals would be poiſon 4. 

If it ſhall ever be the good fortune of this animal to come 
into favour with us again, there is no doubt but other ſpecies 
of it might be introduced, and thrive; ſuch as the' Chamois 
goat, ſo valuable for its ſkin; and the Natolian goat, which 
has hair as fine as ſilk. We might alſo learn to manufaCture 
the ſkins of our goats, if we had many of them, into Shamoy, 
Morocco, and Cordovan leather, and greatly increaſe our pro- 
fit. No uſeful animal that we have ſhould be loſt ; let us ra- 
ther add to their number. 


SG Seer. III.— Hg. 


Tux hoyſes of this county are of different ſhapes and ſizes, 
according to the degree of care beſtowed on the breed, and 
rearing of them. The beſt of them are of as large a 6ze as 
the ſoil will admit, and of a tolerably good ſhape, They are 
ſhort, thick, and compact in the body; ſtrong, hardy, ſure- 
footed, eaſily fed, and patient of fatigue and labour No 


„ 
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0 Agric. Rep. of Dumbarton, 
+ Agric. Rep, of Northumba Land. 
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breed can be better adapted to the country than the beſt of 
the native kind, . 

Since the introduction of ſheep, the rearing of horſes has 
been much neglected in the higher parts of the county; and 
in the lower parts, where the land is moſtly occupied by ſmall 
tenants, they can ſeldom be commended either for their ſiae 
or their ſhape. In the diſtrict of Kintyre, they are not indced 
in general wanting in ſize, but very much ſo in ſhape. They 
are long-bodied, long-legged, hard and high in the bone, and 
ill to ſupport, Some of the farmers lately joined in buying 
one or two large ſtallions of the low country kind, but whe- 
ther any great advantage will reſult from this croſs is yet 
doubtful. The late Sir A. Campbell of Inverneill brought 
an Arabian horſe to his eſtate, but the croſs was conſidered 
as rather delicate for the ſoil and climate, 

The beft way to improve the breed, would certainly be, 0 
ſelect the belt fires and dams of the native kind. It is gene- 
rally thought that the beſt of the native breed of this county 
are to be ſound in the Iſland of Mull, probably owing to their 
being leſs contaminated with any other breed than thoſe on 
the continent; though the tradition of the country aſcribes 
the ſuperiority to ſome horſes having got aſhore from a {hip 
of the Spaniſh Armada that was wrecked or ſunk on the coaſt 
of that iſland It is remarkable, that a like tradition prevails 
in Galloway, and is aſſigned as a reaſon for the excellence of 
the Galloway ponies. Could thefe traditions be depended up- 
on, they would ſeem to promiſe much improvement from 
croſſing the aycient breed of the country with horfes imported 
from ſuch parts of Spain as come neareſt to the ſoil and cli- 
mate of this country. The tradition, vague as it is, certainly 
merits ſo much attention as ſhould induce ſome patriatic gen- 
tlemen to make the trial. In the mean time, if it ſhall be 
thought adviſable to croſs any other breed in Scotland with 
the beſt of our -own,' which may admit of great doubt, is 
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Hhould ſeem to be the beſt of the native Galloway hreed “. 
Both were originally of the ſame old Britiſn breed, and both 
ſtill retain much of their original excellence and diſtinguiſh» 
ing characteriſtics. Some of the ſame breed exiſt alſo in the 
mountains of Wales, and it would no doubt anſwer to croſs 
it with that of the Highlands. If, in the improvement of our 
breed, we look at all beyond our own, it ought to be by croſ- 
{ing it with one or other of the kinds mentioned, as no other 
that is heavier and leſs hardy would ſuit the country, 
The neglect of the native breed of horſes, and the danger 
of their being nearly baniſhed, like black battle, by the intro- 
duCtion of ſheep, and the riſk, or almoſt certainty of getting 
no breed afterwards in their place that will ſuit the country 
ſo well, are matters that deſerve the ſerious attention of land- 
lords. An evil may be eaſily prevented, which it may not af- 
terwards be poſſible to repair. Horſes, where they give fo 
little trouble, as with us, are a profitable ſtock; and even in 
that view, the breed of them deſerves to be more attended to 
than it is. 


Secr. IV.—Hogs: 


HicHLANDERS, till very lately, had a fooliſh prejudice as 
gainſt pork z though it appears, from Adomnan, that in the 
ſixth century it made a conſiderable part of the food of their 
forefathers. Swine, however, ate getting into more repute, 
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This breed is reduced now to a ſmall number in Galloway, But the few 
which remain of it, © though ſmall, are remarkable for figure, ſpirit, and du- 
« rability,” Stat. Acc. VII. 56: | 

It is remarkable, that in the Norwegian Arcount of Hace's Expedition (pub- 
liſhed by Johnſton), it is ſaid, that in the battle of the Largs, in 1263, the 
Scots had Spaniſh ſteeds completely armed: © Sponſk eſs oll ſordykt.“ 80 that 
the excellence of the Galloway breed may be owing to its having been more 
than once mended by that of Spain. 
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and a few of them are bred in moſt parts of the county. They 
abound moſt in the diſtrict of Kintyre; but even there not a- 
bove 400 of them are reared annually, They are of different 
kinds, but moſtly of the ſmall dunniſh white breed, with erect 
cars. In other parts of the county ſome gentlemen have got 
a few of the ſmall black Chineſe breed, which are eaſier fat- 
tened, and leſs miſchievous. Theſe are alſo the beſt breed for 
a poor man, and ought to be more propagated. 
As no animal yields more profit, or à quicker return than 
2 ſow, no gentleman, no farmer, nor even cottager ſhould , 
want a breeding ſow. The pooreſt family could eaſily feed 
one with the offals of potatoes. Near the ſhore they could 
find much of their food in the ebb. They could eafily be pre- 
vented from digging or abuſing the ground, by cutting off the 
griſtly or horny part of the ſnout, through which the ring is 
uſually put; which may be done without the leaſt injury to 
the animal, when young. Wherever there is a dairy, they 
fatten well, and in a ſhort time, upon whey and butter-milk. 
In many parts of England the profits ariſing from this circum» 
{tance are eſtimated at 20s. to every cow. Diſtillers would 
alſo find their profit in having plenty of ſwine. In England, 
where this buſineſs is much followed, the profit between buy- 
ing lean, and ſelling fat, after keeping them 18 or 20 weeks 
upon the refuſe of the (till, is from 2!. to 3l. according to 
the ſize. But with thoſe who have not abundance of food, 
the ſmaller the kind, ſo much the better, as they not only fat- 
ten with leſs and worfe food, but in aſhorter time. The Chi- 
neſe, or a croſs between them and a ſmall white kind, will 
anſwer well. But let the breed be what it may, a well pro- 
portioned ſtock to every farm or family,” will moſt abundantly 
requite the care, and repay the expence of any trouble or food 
required for them. A patch of clover might be well applied 
for their uſe in ſummer, by thoſe who have not milk or whey, 
till the ſeaſon of potatoes arrives, When kept in a ſtye, it is 
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of much conſequence to keep them clean and dry, and not to 
allow them too much water. Cleanlineſs is neceſſary to their 


health and preſervation, and a dry comfortable bed will help 
them much to fatten “. 


Sect . V.—Rabbits . 


Tux only rabbits on the continent of Argyllſhire are in a 
ſmall iſland in Lochow, uſed as a warren by the Duke of Ar- 
gyll. As they are very prolific, and their ſkin valuable, they 
would prove a profitable ſtock in ſuitable ſoil, and near a market. 
A tract of hilly ſandy ſoil at Machirhaniſh Bay, near Camp- 
belton, might be profitably occupied as a warren, A ready 
market could always be found for them in Campbelton or 
Greenock. Where this ſpecies of ſtock .is reared, the car- 
caſe uſually ſells for 4d. and the ſkins, which are of more 
value than the carcaſe, from 5s. to 108. per dozen. A rab- 
bit warren in the pariſh of Old Luce (county of Wigton) is 
rented at 100l. a- year f. Where rabbits are kept, the fa» 
mous breed of Lincolnſhire ought to be procured, which, 


from the ſuperior beauty of their ſkins, are peculiarly pro- 
ſitable. l ; 


_ 


To what extent and advantage the reating of ſwine may be carried on, 
will appear from the following extract ſrom the Statiſtical Account of the Pa- 
riſh of Lochmaben : « Every body, even the cottars, feed ſwine; many of the 
« farmers five or ſix, or more, in the year, When ſat, they are ſold at between 
« 31. 108. and 41. per head ; or threepenee farthing per pound, as uncured pork ; 
„when ſalted and dried, they ſell at ſixpence per pound. There are | people 
« who make a trade of ſalting and curing them. There may be 10001. worth 
« ſold in this pariſh annually, beſides what is conſumed by the inhabitants. It 
« is affirmed by ſome who are converſant in that buſineſs, that from Nith to 
„ Sark and Eſkfoot, an extent of. country of about 30 miles the longeſt way, 
© and about 16 the ſhorteſt, there is above 20,0001, brought in anpually for 
« ſwine,” Stat, Acc. VII. 243. 

4 Stat. Ace, XIV. 494. 
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Sxcr. VL—Poultry. 


As this county does not abound in corn, neither does it in 
poultry. Every family, however, has a few ; the tenants of 
almoſt all the ſmaller proprietors are liable to the payment of 
ſo many hens and eggs. But then, if they have the tale, 
no more is to be ſaid. Under theſe circumſtances it can- 
not be expected that any pains will be taken to improve the 
breed. | 

Many of the gentlemen, and a few of the farmers, rear 
ſome geeſe and turkeys. There are ſome inſtances of domeſ- 
ticated geeſe, near the ſea, aſſociating with wild ones in 
ſummer and harveſt, and bringing ſome of theſe ſtrangers 
home along with the flock at the approach of winter. 


SECT. VII.-—Pigeons 


Arx gentlemen (under a dozen) have pigeon houſes, 
But the ſtock is generally ſmall, and their tenants @ not re- 


gret it. 


SECT. vm. B, 


Ix a county in which there is ſuch a vaſt quantity of heath 
and flowering herbs, it is ſurpriſing there are but few bees. 
They are a profitable ſtock, but they require attention; and 
they well deſerve it. And now there is the greater reaſon to 
attend to them, when ſugar is come to ſuch a high price ; 
as honey might ſerve many of the purpoſes for which ſugar 
is uſed in families“. The wax too is of great value. For a 
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#* The dearneſs of ſugar has induced ſome chemiſts to convert honey into a 
ſweetener for common uſe ; which may be done by the following proceſs: 
Take three parts of honey (by weight), add eight of water, and one of cttas- 
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few years paſt, the ſeaſons have proved very unfavourable to 
them in this country. But it is hoped that this may not be 
long the caſe, and that a regard to bees will become more 
general. That kind of ſtock which doubles or trebles itſelf 
in a year is ſurely worth the having. 

Such as wiſh to ſtudy the management of bees may con- 
ſult Mr. Bowngs's Treatiſe: upon this ſubject, lately publiſhed. 
This man has himſelf no leſs than 80 hives, and ſays he has 
by this buſineſs ſupported a wife and 10 children, If, as he 
propoſes, there ſhould be 300 hives in a pariſh (and our ex- 
terfive pariſhes might have more), and the profifs of each eſti- 
mated only at 20s. a-year, this, on the continent of Argyll, ' 
would be 75001. a-year. This is ſurely deſerving” of atten- 
tion, though far ſhort of the calculation of Mr. W1LDMAN ®, * 


e 


coal, broken into ſmall pieces, but not into poder. Boil this mixture for an 
hour; after which filter it, {© as to ſeparate the charcoal, and then let it eve» 
: porate over @ ſlow firc, to the couſiſtence of a thick ſyrup ; which will ge 4% 
agreeable to the taſte as ſugar. | 

Pres See Agricultural Report of Bedfordſoire, 


* 
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' CHAPTER XIV, 
RURAL ECONOMY, 


i » * 


— 


— 


Stor: 3 


Wirun theſe 30 years the price of labour in this county is 
ſomewhat more than doubled. It ſtill varies in different parts 
of the county, but may ny eſtimated in general at the fol- 
lowing rates: 

Man ſervant's wages per ann. with nel From 61. to 81. 


Maid ſervant, = -  - , fromg0s.to4q). 
Maſons and carpenters, with victuals, per 
AS. - - from 18. Gd. to 28. 


Labourer's wages, ditto, ditto, from 8d. to 10d. 


Taylors and ſhoemakers, ditto, ditto, from bd. to 10d. 


A plough or cart horſe, from 10l. to 18]. 
A pair of cart-wheels, from os. to 31, ſhod. 
A wheel-barrow, 8 5 = 108. or 128. 


A plough from 58. to 108. according to the plenty or ſcarcity 
of timber; moſt make their own. Smiths are generally paid 
ſo much a-year, In ſome places they have, beſides, certain 
perquiſitcs, ſuch as the head of the mart, a cheeſe, and ſome 
corn; which, like all other ſervitudes, ought to be aboliſhed. 


* Theſe were the rates in 1795, or two years ago, Since that time wages 
and the price of labour have been advanced more than one fourth, or from 25 
to 30 per cent, and are ſtill riſing, 

Formerly a peck of meal (Dutch weight) was reckoned equal wages for a 
labourer in the day without vituals; and half as much to a woman, Out- 
ſervants get two pecks of meal a-week, or fix 1-half bolls a- year, and ſome- 
times graſs for a cow, with ſuch wages as may be agreed on, But few out · ſer 
vants (except ſhepherds) are employed. 


3 
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Servants have no ſtated hours for working; but-day-la- 


bourers work only from fix to fix, where they are much em- 
ployed, in ſummer, and till night in winter. 


Piece- Mort. ; | 

There is little done by the piece except ditching, and build- 
ing ſtone dikes ; the firſt (of which a man will commonly 
make one 1-fourthall in a day), from 18. to 18. 2d. the fall, 
of ſix ells; and the other from 4s. to 6s. according to the con- 
venience of ſtones ; and from four to five feet high. A fall 
(or ſix ells) of four 1-half feet dike will take about 15 carts 
of ſtone ; a good hand, with good ſtones, will build two 1-half 
falls of it in a day; and a cart, trayelling only at the rate of 
16 miles a-day, will bring 32 loads, or more than will build 
two falls, from a diſtance of 1-fourth mile. 


SECT, Il,—Provifions, 


Cows and ſheep have nearly quadrupled their price within 


theſe 40 years. Butcher-meat, where it is ſold by the pound, 
ſells commonly at 4d. the Engliſh Ib. The price of butter 
and cheeſe, in the above period, is more than doubled. At 
preſent butter ſells from 108. to 128. the ſtone (24 lb.), and 
cheeſe from 4s. 6d. to 63%, Oatmeal for ſome years paſt 
has been generally about three halfpence per Ib., at preſent 


it is 2d. Bear 25s. per quarter; potatoes 108. per boll, 
making five barrels unheaped, and weighing about 800 lb. 


Whence the Markets are ſupplied, 
Meal is the only neceſſary article of food that is imported 


— 


# Since writing the above, in 1795, the price of butcher · meat, and of butter 
and cheeſs, is greatly advanced in conſequence of the rife in the price of cattle. 
| M m 
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to this county, It is generally brought from Ireland, but 


ſometimes from the north or ſouth of Scotland, The quan- 
tity imported yearly to the continent of Argyll is about 20,000 
bolls. There are, beſides, about 3000l. worth of flour yearly 
imported from Clyde. It is to be hoped that, in a ſhort time, 
we ſhall raiſe enough of both to ſerve ourſelves, 


Sect. III.— Fuel. 


In Campbelton and Inveraray the fuel moſtly uſed is coals. 
Coals are alſo uſed in part by many gentlemen along the ſea- 
coaſt. But the general fuel of the county is peat. In many 
parts of the county this fuel is nearly run out by bad ma- 
nagement; and the want of it muſt ſoon be ſeyerely felt, if 
meaſures are not taken to ſupply it with wood, which muſt 
probably be the ultimate reſource. 

The injudicious and irregular mode of cutting peats which 
almoſt univerſally prevails, is, in many reſpects, a very ſeri- 
ous evil. The moſs, by cutting it in pits and holes, is ſoon 
rendered a perfect bog or quagmire, unfit for giving any 
ſupply of fuel; it is made dangerous, and often fatal to cattle ; 
and almoſt incapable of being brought, if wiſhed for, into a 
ſtate of cultivation. 

Land-owners have been too long inattentive to a matter of 
ſo much moment. All tenants ſhould be bound to cut their 
moſſes regularly, and all of the ſame depth, ſo as that the 
water may in no place be allowed to ſtagnate, They ſhould 
be made to level the bottom of every piece as ſoon as cut, 
and to cover it regularly with the pairings taken off the ſur- 
face, They ſhould begin at the bottom, , and proceed up- 
wards, and open a drain, if neceſſary, to carry off ſuperfluous 
water. If the ground, after being cut, is intended for paſture 
or cultivation, the peat may be cut to the clay, if the fall of 
the ground will admit of it. But when moſs is ſearce, it 
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will be proper to leave a foot, or more of it, ſo as chat it may 


grow again. Moſs, being a vegetable ſubſtance, thrives beſt, 
like moſt other vegetables, in a moderate degree of moiſture. 
There is generally more danger of its having too much than 
too little. When it appears to need more moiſture than it 
has, the outlet from it may be occaſionally ſtopped; or it 
may be flooded, at due intervals, in the ſame way as watered 
meadows; _ 

In the Iſlands of Liſmore and Gigha, where the moſs is ſo 
much exhauſted that it cannot be cut with ſpades, they work 
the moſs with their feet, and bake, and ſhape it into peats with 
their hands. This operation makes the peats dear, but they 
are very laſting. * 1994p ; 
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' CHAPTER xv. 
© POLATICAL ECONOMY. 
— — 


Sxer. Roads. 


Tat een 100 0 which were made ch the upper 
parts of this county between 40 and 50 years ago, ſoon made 
every perſon ſenſible of the advantages of having good roads 
and bridges. Tha heritors, with much public ſpirit, obtain- 
ed an act of parliament, aſſeſſing the lands with 18. in the 
pound of valued rent“; borrowed or advanced money upon 
this fund; commuted the ſtatute labour; and often contri- 
buted by voluntary ſubſcriptions, till, by every exertion, the 
- moſt public and neceſſary roads were executed. From their 
ſpirited exertions in this buſineſs much praiſe is due to them. 
Some of their undertakings were truely arduous. A moun- 
tain which ſeparted Kintyre from the reſt of the county, and 
which uſed to be chmbed over to the height of about 1500 
feet, was long conſidered as an unſurmountable obſtacle. Of 
ſeveral eſtimates got of the expence of cutting a road for 
four or five miles along the baſe of the mountain, which 
is remarkably ſteep and rocky, the loweſt was 30ool. The 
late Captain Atchibald Campbell of Glenlyon was the firſt 
who, after minutely examining it, affirmed it could be done 
for 150 l. This ſum was immediately ſubſcribed, and the 
road actually executed for 1440). z though in ſome places it 
paſſes through large rocks, which could be broke only by the 


force of powder. The ſame public ſpirited gentleman was 


the mean of throwing bridges over the two largeſt rivers in the 


— 
I * 


* Which makes the aſſeſſment on the whole county 6231. 68. 3d. halfpenny 
fer annum. 
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county, Aw and Urchay, by obtaining liberal ſubſcriptions 
from the Duke of Argyll, Lord Breadalbine, and other he- 
ritors. Both, under his management, were executed for 
1000]. a ſum which was long thought to be nuch leſs. than 
was. requiſite for the firſt of them; which hows that public 
money is capable of doing much more than is generally done 
with it. Indeed, theſe. works would have been executed for 
ſill leſs money, if an unfortunate accident had not given the 
contractor a juſt claim for more than the ſum agreed upon. 
The water of Aw, which diſcharges at one outlet all the 


collected ſtreams of an extent of country near 530 miles in 


length, and from 6 to 10 in breadth, is remarkably large and 
rapid, and ſubject to ſudden riſes, After the work was 
begun in a very dry ſeaſon, it was catried on with all poſ- 
fible expedition, but juſt as the arches were locked, and be- 
fore there was time for removing the timbers, a ſudden flood 
ſwept timber and ſtone before it, and obliged the under- 
taker to recommence his labours. The ſecond attempt ſuc» 
ceeded ; and this uſeful bridge has fince withſtood every 
trial, 1102 

The moſt public lines of road in this county are now 
finiſhed, but many bye- roads ſtill remain to be done. A re- 
newal of the act of parliament is now applied for; and there 
is reaſon to hope they, will be carried on with the uſual 
ſpirit. The county is divided into diſtricts, and commiſſioners 
for each diſtrict meet twice a- year to conduct the buſineſs. 
The roads in this county being generally made of good ſtuff, 
and not much frequented by heavy carriages, are eaſily kept 
in repair. In ſome parts the farmer, at ſuch a rate as may 


be agreed upon, takes the charge of keeping the road on his 


farm in repair. If this were an univerſal practice, it would 


be much for the intereſt of all concerned ; as the perſon _ 


who is at hand can ſooner fee, and more caſily repair a flaw, 
than any other, The expence of keeping a road in repair is 


* 
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wiſling; when it is taken in time, compared with mending it; 
after being long neglected. b 

As wheel - carriages were not much known in this county 
when the roads began to be made, too little attention was 
paid to the directing of them in thoſe lines that were moſt 
level. Inſtead of going round the foot of a hill, they often 
go over it, in a line that is no ſhorter 3 and inſtead of ſeek- 
ing the level round a hollow, they climb the one fide and 
deſcend the other, by which they ſpoil the road, without 
leſſening the diſtance. ' As many of theſe errors have already 
been rectiſied at a great expence, and more muſt. be ſo ſtill, 
it is to be hoped that the wiſdom which is thus dear bought 
will lead all conductors of new roads to pay more regard to 
level lines. 

In making or mls roads care ſhould be taken to uſe 
only good ſtuff, When earth or clay is uſed inſtead of 
gravel, the traveller muſt walk through mire. Roads ſhould 
alſo be raiſed no higher in the middle than is neceſſary to 
make the water run off to the ſides. When too high in the 
middle, carriages, by keeping the ſame traQ, cut it up in 
a very ſhort time. Care, however, muſt be taken that the 
water run eaſily off into the ditches on the ſides of the road, 
that it may not be forced to run along it. Ditches and 
drains ſhould be cleaned and kept / open, and the foundation 
of bridges, which are apt to be undermined, ſhould be often 


inſpected. 
Sect. II. Canal. 


CanaALs, like good roads, ſerve to leſſen the expence of 
carriage, and to open the communication between one part 
of a country and the other, ſo as to enable the remoter 
parts to ſhare in the adyantages of thoſe which are near the 
centre. Such works muſt therefore prove of great utility to 


a country. It is fortunate when they alſo yield a ſufficient 
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profit to thoſe who are ſo public-ſpirited as to undertake 
them. 'This has been the caſe with a ſmall canal made a few 
years ago by the Jeſſee of the coal-works near Campbeltop, 
who made a canal of three miles on a level, to carry them to 
the town. A canal acroſs the iſthmus of Crinan is juſt now 
carrying on with great ſpirit, The length, from the point of 
Ardriſaig in Loch Gilp to the little Bay of Portree, where it 
terminates in Loch Crinan, is about eight miles. The breadth 


at the water's ſurface is 66 feet, and 30 at bottom; but the 


nature of the ground in ſome places occaſions a variation in 
the breadth. The depth is a little more than 12 feet, to al- 
low veſſels drawing 12 feet of water to paſs. The ſea-lock 
at Portree admits veſſels drawing 16 feet of water, becauſe it 
is intended to make a dock there, There are eight locks on 
the 8. E. and ſeven on the N. W. of the ſummit level, in- 
cluding the two ſea-locks, The expence, it is ſuppoſed, will 
be about 80,0001. 

It is in contemplation to carry anather ſmall canal from this 
one to communicate with Lochow, which is five miles from 
it. This would be of great advantage to all the lands bor- 
dering on that extenſive lake, which is 24 miles in length 
and would contribute much to the public and priyate advan- 
tages expected from the canal of Crinan? - 

The improvement of this county, and indeed of the whole 
kingdom, would be greatly promoted by another canal be- 
tween Fort-William and Inverneſs, paſſing through the lakes 
of Lochy, Oich, and Neſs. This would facilitate the navi- 
gation from Ireland and the Weſt of Scotland, to Germany, | 
Norway, and the Baltic; and it is hoped that ſo great a na- 
tional advantage will not be long neglected, eſpecially as na- 
ture has done ſo much, that little remains to be done by TP 
hands of men, | 
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The whole length of the line is thus ſtated by Mr. Knox. 


Miles, Mile. 
Loch Lochy, 10 River Lochy, 7 
— ich, 4 — Oich, 5 
n= N els, 22 — Neſs, 8 

Pe eren Land, 2 
36 N 
22 


The expence of a canal in theſe 22 miles, to be 70 feet 
wide and ten deep, he eſtimates at 164, oool. The expence 
of a few days of war would do all this; and the internal 
improvement of the country would produce better, and more 
permanent fruits than foreign conqueſts. 


4 Back. III. Fairs. 


In different parts of the continent of Argyllſhire, and at 
different ſeaſons, there are 18 fairs held annually, for the 
fale of horſes, cows, coarſe cloths, yarn, and other articles, 
This number is thought to be ſufficient for the country in its 
preſent ſtate ®. The ſheep are generally bought on the 
farms by Yorkſhire graziers, or by butchers from the low 
country. 


* 2» — 4 


* 
66＋¶4ͤ—4—L4ẽĩ 


On theſe occaſions, the people are generally peaceable and orderly, having 
mended much fince the following deſcription of one of our fairs was written 
in the year 1745. It is extracted from a MS. poem, YT 
ſchoolmaſter in Appin. 


10 dhme fell about among the crowd, 

« Craving arrears and ſpeaking loud. 

« 'Some have no bus'neſs, but they go 

« In queſt of bus'neſs to and fro', 

« Some feaſt in tents on boil'd and roaſt, 

« Some have their brogues, or bonnets loſt: 


2 
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Sect. IV. whly Markets. | 
There are no weekly markets held in the county, as there 

is no place in it ſo populous as to require them. The borough 

of Campbelton is allowed by its charter to hold a weekly 
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And many never ſleep a wink, 
But fit on earthy ſeats and drink 
« Strong muddy ale and whiſky clear, 
All night, with noiſe, that none can hear, 
Upon the whole, what's ſung or ſaid, . 
; 4 By man of wiſe, or boy or maid. 
_ « Some ſtrut about with hue and cry, . 
« Lambh t ath'r '; do ſbeanar ®, you or 1; 
« And roar out words 1 will not name, 
« Leſt-pious readers ſhould me blame, 
« Some pick a quarrel, ſome a purſe; 
“% But apprehended, ſwear and curſe, 
% And urge their innocence on oath, 
% Though ſome are hurt and robbed both, 
« Here frugal widows, maids, and wives, 
« Buy madder, indigo, and knives, 
Starch, coch'neal, ſpoons, beads and rings, 
+ Cambrics, and forty other things: 
© For, far and wide, they all come here 
« To buy the neceſs'ries of the year. 
% And, as at twenty other fairs, 1 
« The bouncing girls run through in pairs, 
% Each aſking of the man ſhe loves 
„A ribbon, handkerchief or gloves; 
« Till, horſes ſold, and all in trim, 
« He after hcr, ſhe aſter him, 
In hurry durry to the ſhore ; 


«« Sofne haul the boat, ſome cry No more — 


« Some of the club, who ſtay bebind, 
That boat and crew are gone ne'er mind; 
« But ſtroll about, in their own way, 

« Till boat arrive ſome other day.“ 


* An expreſſion of undo. 
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8 which it will probably do when its n ara 
ſomewhat more increated. 


Or the kttle commerce of this county, it is difficult to give 


any preciſe idea, The following ſtatement reſpecting the 
continent of Argyllſhire is offered merely as a conjeCture, 


formed upon the beſt information. which could be obtained 


upon the ſubject. 
Exports. 
5500 Black cattle, - I. 26000 
52000 Sheep, - - - 40000 
300 Horſes, - 2 22400 
Wool, J 00 
Fiſhings (including newly and das), 30000 
Kelp, - - - - 3500 
Linen yarn, carpeting, and batte cloths, 5 doo 
Woods and bark (the woods moſtly made inta 
charcoal), — — 4500 
Slates and mines, - ee of 500 
Freight of veſſels, g — — — 8000 
Potatoes (from Kintyre), «- = - 500 


Butter and cheeſe (from Kintyre)) - 300 
Salmon (from Bunaw), - dY 100 


— 


0 O .0;$9-0 


S <6: 


2 0 6 00 © © 


10 0 O 0 Oo 


Imports. 
Meal 20000 bolls, IL. 18000 0 
Tea 10000 Ib, eo I. 
Sugar; - 10000 © © 
Tobacco, - - 6000 o o 
Tar and butter (for ſmear- 
ing), - - 2500 0 0 


„—ͤ— 


Carried over L. 41060 


L. 136300 o 6 
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Brought over L. 41000 8 
Staves for barrels, , 2000 


Sail cloth and cordage, $000 
Sundry merchatit wires 70009 


9 000 a © 
0 © 60 0.0 


Tron, = 3000 

Timber (from TTY | . 
Wales, and Clyde), . 3500 ©. © 

Leather and raw hides, 2500 0 © 

Salt and ſoap, - 5500 0 © 

Flax ſeed (befidestheTruſtees'), 250 o 0 

Wines and foreign ſpirits, . 3500 © © 
| | ——L. 136250 0 o 


By this ſtatement, or rather conjecture, the country could 
ſcarcely ſave its credit; but a great deal of public money, 
drawn by thoſe in the army and navy, and in public offices, 
and from adventurers to foreign countries, is conſtantly 
coming to our aid“; and if landlords would ſpend more of 
their rents at home, improving their eſtates, and encouraging 
agriculture, trade and manufacture, we ſhould ſoon do very 
well, and ſee fewer eſtates going to the market, to make up 
for the balance of trade which has been for ſome time againſt 
us. 


Sect. VI. — Mannfattures. | 


ManuracTuREs have made little progreſs i in this county, 
What we ſpare of our flax is indeed ſold in yarn, but our wool 
is moſtly exported in its raw ſtate, About 20 years ago, the 
Duke of Argyll, with that patriotiſm and public ſpirit for 
which he is diſtinguiſhed, ſet on foot a woollen manufactory 
near Inveraray. All the buildings and neceſſary utenſils were 
furniſhed by his Grace gratis, and the farm on which they . 


— cc. 


* There are alſo about 5o or 60 of our weavers at preſent — by 
the cotton manuſadturers of Glaſgow, which, brings about zocol. a year. 
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were erected, was given along with them at a very low rent. 
Many gentlemen of the county alſo favoured the undertaking, 
by is. money to the manufacturer, at two 1-half per 
cent, *, All this uncommon encouragement ought, in a coun- 
try abounding with wool, to enſure ſucceſs to the under- 
taking; and yet it has not hitherto done ſo well as might rea- 
ſonably be expected. Sometimes the want of conduct, and 
ſometimes the want of capital, attention, or exertion, in ſuc- 
ceſſive managers or undertakers, have fruſtrated the juſt ex- 
pectations of the noble patron, and of the public. It is im- 
poſſible, however, but a ſcheme ſo well adapted to the coun- 
try, and ſo much encouraged, muſt in time do well. At pre- 
ſent about 600 ſtones of wool a- year are wrought here, chiefly 
into carpets, 

'The principal hinderance complained of by the preſent oc- 
. cupier, is, that he cannot get a ſuſhciency of wool ſpun to an- 
ſwer all the occaſion he has for it. This might be eaſily re- 
medied, if ſtoremaſters would give out their wool to be ſpun 
by the poor about them, where tHey. have not totally banithed 
the poor from their neighbourhood. It would be a pleaſure 
to every humane perſon to give them employment, and the 
yarn could be more eaſily brought to market than the wool. 
The Lorn Furnace Company, with the laudable view of fur- 
niſhing employment to the wives and daughters of their work- 
men, and i che induſtrious poor around them, were for ma- 
ny years in the uſe of buying wool, and giving the one half of 
it for ſpinning the other into coarſe yarn, which they ſent to 
England. How eaſily might ſtoremaſters, by the ſame plan, 
Furniſh employment to the poor, encourage manufactures, 
and benefit the country? Were this plan generally followed, 
and our wool made into cloth b ourſelves, every ſtone of it, 
inſtead of 68. or 78. might bring into the county fix or ſeven 


* 


| uw 4.4 


Ser Stat Acc. (of Inveraray), V. 297. 
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dh that lum, and procure to thouſands the means of com- 
fort and independence, It would alſo contribute to improve 

lands, and raiſe their value, by that increaſe of riches and po- 

pulation which are the natural conſequences of manufactures, 
Wool is our ſtaple commodity, and it is of the utmoſt import |. 
ance to us that we ſhould manufacture it ourſelves. This could 
eaſily be done, if land-owners encouraged the poor, inſtead of 
baniſhing them, as many do, from their eſtates. To ſuch it 
is idle to talk of humanity and charity; but it might be ex- 
pected that they would at leaſt attend to ſelf-intereſt, . and ob- 
ſerve that the value of eſtates muſt always riſe in proportion to 
the numbers of the people, and increaſe of manufactures and 
of commerce, The progreſhve improvement of the Duke of 
ArgylVs lands, and ſome others, under tenants of moderate 
poſſeſſions, contraſted with the ſtationary or retrograde ſtate 
of thoſe lands which are parcelled out in immenſe; tracts to 
ſtoremaſters, will ſhow n to any eye that will look 
at both, * * 
In ſome parts of the county the poor have of late RO to 
buy parcels of wool, which they ſpin, and ſell in yarn to deal- 
ers,. or at the country fairs. This ſpecies of induſtry ought to 
be greatly encouraged, It is the firit ſtep towards a general 
introduction of the-woollen manufactures. It is hoped that 
more factories than that at Inveraray will ſoon be amply ſup- 
plied in this manner. Where,the hands are few, carding and 
ſpinning machines might be introduced “. Every thing ſhould 
be done to prevent tht exportation of our wool in its raw ſtate, 


_ 7 


The manuſactory at Inveraray employs one carding, and two ſpinning ma- 
chines. A ſubſcription was ſet on ſoot a few years ago for ereQing a carding 
machine (to be drawn by a hotſe), and ſome ſpinning jennies, at Oban; but 
the war, and other cireumſtances, have hitherto prevented the ſcheme from 
taking place. A great number of weavers in Campbelton and its neighbour- 
hood have been employed ſor ſome time in working cottons from Glaſggw, 
which may lead to the introduction of this manuſactute into the county, | 


. 
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While this is done, we can, comparatively ſpeaking, derive 


but little advantage from our ſheep and mountains. 


The advantages that might be derived from raiſing a manu- 
facturing of flax and hemp, have already been conſidered.” A 
bleachfield lately ſet up in Kintyre, by aid and encourage- 
ment of the Duke of Argyll, will greatly facilitate ſuch manu- 
factures in · that part of the county. Tanneries have for ſome 
time been eſtabliſhed in Campbelton and Oban; which ſave to 
the county a great deal of money that uſed to be ſent away 
for well-dreſſed leather. Many other cheap manufactories 
might be eſtabliſhed, ſuch as the making of bricks, tiles, pot · 
tery ware, &c. eſpecially in Kintyre, where they abound in 
coals. A falt-work in that part of the county is not only 


much wanted, but indiſpenſably neceſſary to the proſperity of 


the county. But this can never take-place while the impor- 
tation of rock ſalt is prohibited. Our fiſheries can never 
thrive till the ſalt laws are al As they ſtand at preſent, 
they are oppreſſive to the ſubje&, and unproductive to the 


government. A reviſion of theſe laws is loudly called for, 


and anxiouſly expected.“ What is neceſſary for nature (ſays 
« Monteſquieu), ought not to be taxed at all; what is uſeful, 
« to be taxed a little; what is ſuperfluous, moſt.” Salt, in 
2 country which depends ſo much upon fiſhing as this does, 
falls under the firſt deſcription, and ought to be free from 
every reſtraint.” Might we not at leaſt be allowed, as in Ire- 
land, the liberty of importing rock-ſalt ? Fiſhing is the oc- 
cupation of a great number of the people of this county 
On their own ſhores, and elſewhere, they catch in ſome years 
from 40 to 50,0001, worth of fiſh. Thus they add to the na- 
tional riches, and merit national encouragement, by removing 
every obſtacle in the way of their gli ages As a ae 


. 


in Loch Fine alone there are R boats: in all the county 
there may be 1.596, N 
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nn this buſineſs deſerves fil more to be cucriibed by 

the public. If it were, the number of ſeamen, and the quan- 

tity of fiſh caught on this coaſt, and along all the coaſt of the 

Highlands and iſles, would probably be double to what it is 

at preſent, 

Thy richer inhubitantes whe (cat; it ont lanai | a 
comply with all the cuſtomhouſe regulations, may be able to 
follow the fiſhing buſineſs, under the preſent ſyſtem of laws; 
but the poor, who make the far greater part of the inhabi- ; 
tanta, are eſſectually excluded from any ſhare in thoſe advan - 

tages which their ſituation, and the bounty of Providence, 

place within their reach “. The route of the herring is uncer- 

tain, and if the poor man had the ability, it would be impru- 

dent to take the trouble and expence of getting entered ſalt, 

until he ſees whether he may have any uſe for it. When the 

herrings ſtart upon the coaſt, or in any loch that is near him, 

while he is thus unprovided, it is idle to think of catching 

more than he can eat of them. The cuſtomhouſe may be 

50 miles from him, his open boat may be unfit for the voyage, | 
or, ſhould he attempt it, croſs winds and accidents may pre- 
vent his returning before the herrings have departed, or his 


- 


y a 26, Geo. III. a bounty of rs. a barrel (afterwards raiſed to 2s.) was 
gllewed for every barrel caught by boats. But the poor, who fiſh in boats, ow» ' 
ing to the want of ſalt, are ſeldgm or never able to wvail themſelves of this 
bounty, of which many of them are totally ignorant, By the ſame act, a boun- i | 
ty pf 208. a ton was allowed to the be or larger veſſels, beſides 4s. a barrel, * 
provided the number did not exceed two and a half for each ton ; as alſo a houn- f 
ty of 28, 8d. on every barrel exported ; which, as it was commonly ſent to Ire · 

land, where it paid a duty of 1s, 1d. was thereby reduced to rs, 5d. This ak 

gave the rich a decided advantage over the poor, but more active and laborious 

race of fiſhery, whoſe herrings, to add to their hardſhips, the owners of buſſes 

were not allowed to buy: A regulation extremely hurtful to both parties, The 

fiſhing, with all the aid it gets, is not thriving, The owners of buſſes are often 

ignorant of the buſineſs in which they embark, and muſt truſt it to others; 

while the actual fiſhers, whoſe labours enrich the ſtate, and whoſe ſtrength de- 

fetids it, are excluded from the advantages which ought to fall to their ſhate, = 


* 


. 
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ſalt may be damaged or embezzled, and all the penalties of 
the law incurred innocently, At any rate, he muſt go back 
to the cuſtomhouſe with his little fiſh or little ſalt, though 
perhaps not altogether worth half the expence and time arid 
trouble which the two voyages muſt coſt him. In ſhort, it is 
almoſt impoſſible for human ingenuity to deviſe any law more 
oppreſſive to the induſtrious poor of theſe parts, than that by 
which the ſalt for curing fiſh is at preſent regulated; and it 
is impoſſible to think that a wiſe and kind government, ſuch 


as we are under, will continue to ſhackle the hands of the in- 
- duſtrious poor in theſe iron fetters *. 


Salt, like meal, a neceſſary of life, and almoſt the only lux- 
ury of the poor, ſhould be free of duty. Until it is, the poor 
muſt continue to groan, and the fiſhings in the Highlands to 
languiſh, All the benevolent ſchemes of building fiſhing vil- 
lages, and other plans for improving theſe coaſts, muſt for 
ever be defeated, while the preſent ſalt laws are in force. 
Let government aboliſh theſe, and landlords give moderate 


- encouragement, and towns and villages, in proper ſituations, 


will riſe almoſt of themſelves. Riches will be; got from the 


* 


# The multiplicity of oaths required by the cuſtomhouſe regulations reſpect- 
ing ſalt, & c. muſt be conſidered as highly injurious to the morals of a people. 
Oaths ſhould be adminiſtered as ſeldom as poſſible, and then with all poſſible 
ſolemnity. When they are adminiſtered too fr:quently, and on frivolous oc- 
caſions, inſtead of being conſidered with awe, they are lightly thought of, and 
the conſequence is dangerous to ſociety, Theſame obſervation is applicable to 
to thoſe baron bailis courts which uſed to be held, and are not yet entirely given 
up, To theſe a whole pariſh or diſtrict was frequently called, and, contrary to 
law, and to the natural right which every man has not to condemn himſelf, 
every man was required to ſwear whether he killed any black fiſh, or felled 
any timber. As the puniſhment was arbitrary, and frequently no leſs than be- 
ing ſeized as a recruit, the temptation to perjury was ſtrong, How came you 


to ſwear that you cut no timber (ſaid a man, on one of theſe occaſions, to his 


neighbour), when I myſelf ſaw you cut a beam for your plough? God help 
me (anſwered the poor man), I did ſo; bot] chonghe {x batter to yur wy 
in the mercy of God, than in the mercy of — =», 
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deep, lands will be improved, population increaſe, and emi- 
gration ceaſe. The trifling loſs to government will be more 
than made up by the conſequent increaſe of taxes upon other 
articles of conſumpt. The Britiſh government has not in all 
its dominions a more loyal ſet of people than the Highlanders, 
ever ready to conquer or periſh in its cauſe ;, and had they as 
much attention paid to them as ſome of its diſtant colonies, 
they would have proved of more value to the empire than 
perhaps any one of n z and the more "_ as they are 
nearer home. 


SECT. VII.—Por: 


In this county, as in moſt parts of Scotland, the poor are 
ſupported partly by what they get by begging, and partly by 
the weekly collections of the church. The number ſupported 
in either way is, in general, very inconſiderable; as they 
have a modeſty and ſpirit that makes them endute almoſt ab- 
ſolute want, before they can bring themſelves to the mortifi- 
cation of receiving any public aid. This innate diſpoſition 
keeps thenr from being almoſt any where a burden. What 
they get by begging, cannot be computed with preciſion ; 
but all that is beſtowed on them otherwiſe, amounts to very 
little; as will appear by viewing the Statiſtical Table. | 

No fund can be more faithfully and economically managed 
than that under the care of the kirk-ſeſſions ; but, in moſt pa- 
riſhes, it affords but a very inadequate relief to the exigencies 
of the poor. Charity and juſtice both require that ſomething 
{hould be done to make their ſituation more comfortable; as 
is now dene in many other parts of the kingdom. Voluntary 
aſſeſſments would tend to equalize the burden, and could not 
be grievous, while laid on by thoſe who are themſelves to pay 
them. It will perhaps be ſaid, that the poor, by this means, 
will become a greater burden than they are at preſent. 80 


they ought, at leaſt to ſome, by whom at preſent they are 
Oo 
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greatly neglected. When the poor have a legal title to more 
"aid, why ſhould they not have it? The ſmall pittance that 
would then fall to their ſhare, would make them happy, and 
be little miſſed by thoſe who would fall to give it; nor can i- 
ever enrich thoſe who unjuſtly withhold it. Inſtead of th. 
it muſt, like a canker-worm, eat up their inheritance. It is 
the glory of our conſtitution, that it makes a legal proviſion 
for the poor, the infirm, and the heſpleſs. Let this be given, 
and the poor, as well as the rich, will feel their intereſt in 
ſupporting the conſtitution. Policy, as well as juſtice and 
charity, point out the neceſſity of this meaſure. No ſubject 
more loudly calls for the attention of the rich, the juſt, the 
humane, and the wiſe, than the ſtate of the poor does at pre- 
ſent. | When the Sundays collections are ſufficient, nothing 
can be added to the care, frugality, and difintereſtedneſs of 
the managers, but a little more attention and encouragement 
than is uſual on the part of the heritors. Where they are not 
ſufficient, the little additional aid which is neceſſary, and juſt- 
ly due, ought to be cheerfully and immediately beſtowed *. 
The eſtabliſhment of friendly ſocieties is not yet muchknown 
in this county, 'The ſailors of Campbelton formed one many 
years ago, to which every man contributed 2d. per month of 
his wages; which, for the more effeCtual payment, was re- 
tained and paid by the maſter or owner of the veſſel. But 
owing to ſome inattention to the are er. . the fund has 
not anſwered the end which it was certainly well calculated 
to ſerve. Such ſocieties ought to be formed and encouraged 
among the labouring poor and ſervants in every pariſh. This 
would ſtrengthen their habits of induſtry aud frugality, cheer 
the proſpe& of old age, and help to relieve the pariſh of their 
burden, when ſickneſs or infirmity would ſeize them. A tri- 
fle which they could cafily you out of their wages when 


A CEE IIs * _ * 


® Sce Char. IV. Sec. 4. 
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young, would help to make their old age ſomewhat com- 


ſortable, and contribute to ſerenity of mind and eee 


of ſpirit. A dignity of mind, and a regard to charaer, w 
alſo be inſpired by independence. 

An act of parliament paſſed in July i193, and 3 to 
Scotland, puts all the charitable ſocieties who chooſe to accept 
of it under legal protection, and gives them particular pri- 
vileges, which is a great encouragement to ſuch as may be 
wiſe enough to form them“. | 


% 


SECT. VIII.— Population, pie he. 
Tux ſtate of population in this county, as it ſtood in 1755, 


and as it ſtands at preſent, may be ſeen in the Statiſtical Table 


in the following chapter. Although many pariſhes have great- 
ly decreaſed in their number of inhabitants, owing to the pre · 
valence of the ſheep ſyſtem, yet, upon the whole, the num- 
ber is greater now than it was 40 years ago. This is owing 


to the greater population of the town of Campbelton, and vil- 


lage of Oban, which have more than doubled their joint num- 
bers in that period; ſo that, if theſe are left out of the rec- 
koning, the population in the county will be found to have de- 
creaſed conſiderably. 

If landlords would encourage population, by giving mode- 
rate poſſeſſians, by cheriſhing cottagers, and adopting ſuch 
plans as would tend to the cultivation of the ground, there is 
no doubt that the county could eaſily maintain double its pre- 
ſent numbers. There is every reaſon to believe, that in very 
remote times it maintained more. Of this the whole face of 
the country ſeems to give ſufficient indication. Fields, now 
covered with heath, and at a great height in the mountains, 


. 
ad 


— * 


„ See Obſervations on the AA for the Relief and Encouragement of Friendly Swcieties, 
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retain ſtill the traces of ancient cultivation. The remains of 
caſtles and forts, mouldered into duſt, and at ſhort diſtances 
from each other, are undoubted proofs both of opulence and 
numbers. The unaccountable mode of vitrifying the walls of 
ſome of theſe buildings, before lime was uſed as a cement, is 

a further proof not only of the opulence and numbers of the 
inhabitants, but alſo of their civilization, and knowledge of 
ſome of the arts and ſciences. | 

The vaſt number of churches, of which the names or veſ- 
tiges ſtill remain, and their vicinity to each other, is a further 
proof of more than modern population. The very monuments 
of the dead, whoſe aſhes are found under ſuch vaſt heaps of 
ſtones, in many parts of the county, as would require many 
thouſands to collect, and to carry to the diſtance at which 
they muſt have been brought, are another proof of the power 
and population of this county in ancient times. 

The ſuperior population of this county, in ancient times, 
might be further illuſtrated by a detail of hiſtorical facts, if 
this were a proper place to enter on ſuch a diſquiſition. The 
accounts tranſmitted to us of the armics, navies, and con- 
queſts of ſome of the Scottiſh kings, whoſe territories hardly 
extended beyond the limits of this county, till the year 843, 
and the power of the family of Somerled of Kintyre, for 
ſome time after that period, furniſh undoubted evidence of a 
population vaſtly greater than the preſent. In a period till 
more remote, we find the Attacotti (who inhabited leſs than 
what is now called Argyllſhire) making ſuch a figure in the 
Netitia Imperii, and in the Roman armies, that Mr. Pinkerton 
infers no leſs than 10,000 effective men could be ſuppoſed 


to have attracted ſo much notice in thoſe accounts as we 
find they do “. 


About the end of the 4th century there was one body of them in Illyricum, 
another at Rome, and the Mttacotti Honoriani in Italy. Ammianus Mearecllinus 
calls the Artacotti ® a warlike race of men, formidable to all Britaig.“ 
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In the firſt century, the inhabitants of Argyllſhire, joined 
perhaps by a part of thoſe of Dumbartonſhire, were ſo nume - 
rous as to be able to reſiſt the Roman legions under the con- 
duct of the renowned Agricola. Tacitus informs us, that 
Agricola, in the fifth year of his expeditions, ſhipping his ar- 
my in the Clyde, attacked nations till then unknown in that 
part of Caledonia which lies over againſt Iceland *. To have 
been able to reſiſt ſo powerful an attack, is a moſt irrefragable 
proof of the power and number of the inhabitants at that 

How the country could at that period maintain ſuch num- 
bers, is not difficult to account for, They attended more to 
the cultivation of the ground than is done at preſent in many 
parts of the county; they diſtilled none of their grain into 

ſpirits; they exported none of their cattle, and they lived 
more frugally, and took but one meal a- day. Every poſſible 
encouragement was alſo given to population; for the great 
object with every chieftan then was, to have men. Now the 
great, the only object, is to have money, But thoſe certain- 
ly miſtake the way of accompliſhing this object, who depo- 
pulate their eſtates. It is only by encouraging population, 
that the country can be improved, and manufactures and com- 
merce eſtabliſhed ; without which no country. can attain to 
any conſiderable degree of afluence or proſperity; 

It deſerves alſo to be conſidered, whether, in a period ſo 
eventful as the preſent, it would not be wiſe to cheriſh the 
ſmall remains of that brave pgople who reſiſted the Romans, 
ſubdued the Picts, and ſhook off the yoke of the Danes? 


Vit. Agricola, XXIII. The counties of Dumbarton and Argyll were the 
« theatre of war in Agricola's fifth campaign. The inhabitants were ſo nume- 
4 rous, that for a whole ſummer they gave ample employment to the Roman 
« army.” Mecpherſon's Introd, The number of Agricola's forces on this ocea- 
ſion is not mentioned ; but at another period of the Caledonian war, under 
the ſame leader, they ſcem to have conſiſted of three legions, and were ptoba 
bly the fame at this time. 


* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 


Tux principal obſtacles to improvement have been occas 
ſionally noticed already, ſo that it is unneceſſary to enlarge 
upon them now. It is enough juſt to mention a few of 
them. | 

Short leaſes, and much more no leaſes at all, as is ſome- 
times the caſe, are obviouſly adverſe to improvements. No 
man of common ſenſe, on a ſhort and precarious tenure, will 
ſet about any great or permanent improvement. Either the 
landlord muſt do theſe himſelf, or grant ſuch leaſes as will 
reimburſe the tenant, or the land muſt remain in its unim- 
proved ſtate. The unwillingneſs, perhaps in many caſes the 
inability, of landlords to encloſe *and make other permanent 
improvements, which cannot be expected from tenants on 
ſhort leaſes, is much againſt the improvement of the country. 
Servitudes, when they take place, are altogether incompa- 
tible with improvements. If the landlord exacts much ſer- 
vice from his tenants, and employs them on his buſineſs when 
they ought to be engaged in their own, he cannot expe& 
that they will either improve their lands or pay their rent. 

Large poſſeſſions are alſo highly inimical to improvement. 
The man who occupies a thouſand acres will hardly attend to 
the cultivation of one of them. What is waſte muſt there- 
fore remain as it is, and what was once cultivated muſt re- 
vert to a ſtate of nature, if ſuch poſſeſſions are not divided, 
By this ſyſtem the tenant may be a gainer, but the landlord 
and the public ſuffer. The landlord's rent muſt ſoon he at 
a ſtand, inſtead of advancing gradually, as it would be if his 
lands continued to be improved. The public too will be 
deprived of the additional corn and cattle that might be fur- 
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niſhed from the improvement of thoſe lands which lie in an 

uncultivated, and comparatively unproductive ſtate. Every 

eſtate, perhaps every farm in the county, is capable of being 

brought to ſuch a ſtate of improved cultivation as would 

maintain, perhaps, double the men and cattle which it main- 

rains at preſent. The ſyſtem, therefore, which takes away 

from the public every hope of 250 nne is hurtful 
to the public intereſt *. | 

But the greateſt obſtacle to e moſt . 
rious evil to the county, and to the public at large, is the ten- 
dency of large poſſeſſions and ſheep - farming to depopulate 
the country. Every ſyſtem that is adverſe to population is rui- 
nous to a country. No improvement can be carried on with- 
out hands; a depopulated country mult ever be a wilderneſs, 
Let ſheep be encouraged, but let the people be cheriſhed alſo, 
Keep theſe, and they will improve the ground, ſo as to make 
it capable of feeding more ſheep as well as more men. En- 
courage them to manufacture the wool, and they will enrich 
the country. Sheep-farming and population, though now 
conſidered as incompatible, might eaſily be made to give mu- 
tual aid to each other +, 

The little encouragement given to cottagers, who in many 
places are hardly tolerated, even on arable farms, is a great 
obſtacle to the improvement of the country. Cottages are 
the ſced-beeds of labourers and ſervants for the improvement 


— 


* From the quantity of various kinds of animal and vegetable food required 
to make a ſufficient meal for one perſon in good health, and ſrom the number 
of ſuch meals in the produce of one acre, it has been computed, that for every 
one meal of butcher's meat produced by one fertile aere conſumed by cattle or 
ſheep in paſture, it would produce 12 t-half if occupied under good corn- 
crops; and 77 1-half if occupied under potatoes. The application of arable 
lands to grazing muſt, therefore, be highly detrimental to the public intereſt; 
as it will not furuiſh, under graſs, the 12th part of the food which it would 
do under corn. See Monthly Reviry, XXIV. 410. 

+ See Chap. XIII. Sed, 2. 
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of the land, and of ſailors and ſoldiers for the defence of the 
ſtate, Policy, as well as humanity, calls 256 on the land- 
lord to attend more to the cottager 
; / 'Too high rents arg on many. eſtates the Fasel obſinels | 
to improvement. Landlords conſider high rents as a ſpur to 
improvement; and ſome have applied it ſo freely as to make 
the galled ſufferer firſt; exert all his ſtrength, and then ſink in 
deſpair under the burden. When the horſe falls, the rider is 
apt to ſuffer.” Landlords ſhould be at pains to know the real 
waluc of their lands, and they will always find it ſafer to 
keep below than to exceed it, If the tenant is diſtreſſed, he 
can have neither the ſpirit nor the power to improve. 

The common mode of letting lands to the higheſt bidder, 
by private offer, is alſo adverſe to improvement, The moſt 
honeſt, able, and ſkilful, are unwilling to ſupplant a neighbour, 
and cautious of riſking what they have already got, by caſting 
their lot into this dark myſterious urn : whereas, the unprin- 

cipled, the indigent, and the ignorant, who have neither cha- 
racter nor ſubſtance to loſe, are always found to be the moſt 
forward, Some landlords. however fay, perhaps juſtly, that 
they have no other way of judging of the value of their pro- 
perty. But they take too much for granted, if they think the 
perſons who offer are always better judges than themſelves. 

The want of ſkill, and of a proper ſyſtem of huſbandry, and 
particularly the neglect of green crops, operate againſt the im- 
provement of the country, as alſo the general poverty of the 
ſmaller tenants, where they hold their poſſeſſions in run-rig, 
as {kill and capital are no leſs neceſſary to improvement than 
induſtry, But kill, it is hoped, will ſoon be obtained by 
means of the general attention now paid every where to agri- 
cultural inquiries; and ſkill, with induſtry, will ſoon in- 
creaſe the capital of the farmer, if the landlord will give due 


encouragement. | 
| 7 2? 2 


* Sec Chap. IV. 5c. 1. 


The little attention hitherto paid to manuſactures is much 
againſt the improvement of the country. Should we many- 
facture our own wool, and raiſe hemp and flax, and work 
them into ſail-cloth, cordage, and linen, riches would find 
their way to us, and improve the country 3 which is the _ 
cConſequence of manufactures, 

The letting of farms to perſons who do not reſide upon 
them is much againſt the improvement of the country. A te- 
nant who reſides will always be doing ſomething towards the 
improvement of the farm; but he who plants it only with a 
herd or cottager will do nothing. A farm under this ma- 
nagement is entirely left to nature, and muſt therefore re- 
main in the ſtate in which it is. 

But it is till a greater evil to let farms to ſuch as take them 
for no other purpoſe but to ſubſet them to others, Theſe in- 
tormediate tenants are like the drones in a hive; they live 
upon the labour of others, and often beggar thoſe beneath 
them, as well as intercept the advantage due to thoſe above 
them. If the profits which are enjoyed by theſe people for 
doing nothing were divided, as they ought, between the la- 
bouring tenant and the proprietor, the firſt might be at his 
eaſe, and the laſt have a conſiderable acceſſion to his income. 
A humane landlord ſhould not put it in the power of any 
man to diſtreſs the poor upon his lands, and a wiſe landlord 
ſhould not allow another to reap the advantage which is 
juſtly due to himſelf. And yet it is no uncommon thing for 
one proprietor to let ſome of his lands to another, while that 
other will neither occupy theſe, perhaps, nor much of his 


own. Both theſe ſyſtems are adverſe to the improvement of 


the country. A ſubtenant paying 2 racked rent, and having 
ſeldom any leaſe, has neither ſtrength nor ſpirit to improve; 


and if a proprietor makes any improvement, it will be on hi 


own lands, and not on thoſe which he rents. 


The ſalt laws, . . 
Pp 


| | | , 
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nected with them, are in the higheſt degree adverſe to the in- 
duſtry and proſperity of a great proportion of the inhabitants 
of this county, and of courſe to the improvement of the 
country. It is impoſſible that, under ſo good a government, 
this ſhall continue long to be the caſe, 

Scarcity. of timber, the want of more commodious and 
comfortable houſes, and better implements of huſbandry, are 


all of them circumſtances unfavourable to improvements; but 


the tendency to better things which already begins to appear, 
gives every reaſon to hope we ſhall make rapid progreſs. 

A prejudice in fayour of a coarſe-woolled breed of ſheep 
is in many reſpects unfavourable to the country: the wool 
brings leſs money, and the more valuable native breed is ne- 


glected, and in danger of being loſt. Nothing could be of 


more importance to the county than to preſerve and improve 
its native breed of horſes, cows, and ſheep, all which are ca- 
pable of being brought to great perfection, and better adapted 
to the county than any other that- have been, or perhaps 
can be tried, 

Of all the obſtacles to improvement none can be greater 
than the non-reſidence of many of the heritors, which de- 
prives the ground of almoſt any part of the rent being ſpent 
on the premiſeg. If a farmer ſhould ſell all the ftraw or 
dung which ſhould manure his farm, it could not be more- 
hurtful to improvement than the landlord's ſpending all his 
rents elſewhere. Two thirds, at leaſt, of the rent are ſpent 


out of the county. 


The intolerable number of dram-houſes, which deſtroy the 
time, the morals, the means, and the health of the inhabitants, 
is alſo adverſe in the extreme to induſtry and improvement. 
Landlords are in no reſpect more blind to their own intereſt 


than in tolerating ſo many of theſe baneful nuiſances. They 


think that the farmer, by means of them, gets a better price 
for his bear; but it were better the bear were caſt into the 


2 
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ſea, than to have it thus converted into a deadly poiſon to 
the induſtry, morals, means, and health of the people. If 
the publican is thus enabled to pay a trifle of rent, it is at 
the expence of 50 or 100 of his neighbours, and ultimately at 
the expence of the landlord. The tenant might raiſe oats 
inſtead of bear, and the meal would always find a market; 
or he might raiſe green crops, and add to the number of his 
. cattle, By this change, the tenant, the landlord, and the 
country, could be gainers, 

Among the great obſtacles to the proſperity and improve- 
ment of this county, though not peculiar to it, may be men- 
tioned the unhappy frequency of our wars. It may be com- 
puted that, between ſoldiers and ſailors, every war drains 
this county of between 3000 and 4000 of its moſt active and 
able hands, the ſupport of thouſands more. In compariſon 
of this, how trifling are all our other loſſes by emigration ! 
Happy would it be for the natives of Europe, if ſome general 
court could be eſtabliſhed, in which all the quarrels of its 
ruling powers could be adjuſted by delegates, who ſhould ſit 
as judges, and finally determine every conteſt by their de- 
ciſions, without the dreadful and ſhocking appeal to the can- 
non, the bayonet, and the ſword, How muſt future ages be 
aſtoniſhed at our madneſs, when the happy time ſhall come, 
in which there ſhall be war no more! In the mean time, while 
we are attacked, it is neceſſary to defend. 


P p ij 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS, 


A 


— — 


PRI 


| Src, I. Agricultural Societies. 


Our has been lately inflituted in Kintyre, and favoured by 
the Prefident of the Board of Agriculture with a parcel of 
agricultural reports, which are read with avidity, and may 
be a means of diffuſing knowledge of uſefur facts, and ex- 
citing attention and a fpirit of inquiry, 

It might be of ſervice to have fuch a fociety i in eyery pa- 
riſh, every member paying a ſmall annual fubfcription, to be 
applied ſolely to the purchaſe of uſeful books on agricultural 
ſubjects: And as the miniſter of the pariſh is often (what 
perhaps he ought not to be) a farmer, it might be of ſervice, 
if at a flack ſeaſon of the year, he would give a few weekly 
lectures on agricultural ſubjects, arranging and digeſting the 
moſt uſeful hints and improvements that come to light from 

time to time, ſo far as they ſuit the place and people of his 
charge, Thoſe who cannot read themſelves, nor perhaps 
afford the expence of a ſubſcription, might thus be benefited, 
and a general ſpirit of improvement be diffuſed, 

In every county there might be ſome perſon connected 
with the Board of Agriculture, who might receive, digeſt, 
and communicate, any important facts or uſeful diſcoveries 
that might occur in the county, and note down, from time to 
time, in tables, the meaſurement of any lands that may be 
ſurveyed, the riſe or fall in their price, rent, or produce; the 
changes in the mode of living, price of labour, management 
of land or cattle, change or improvement of breed, with any 
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other particulars that might lead to make the Agricultural 


Reports, in time, more perfect than it was poſſible to do in 


the fixſt attempt. 


SECT, Il.—Weights and Meaſures, 


Is this county, as in other parts of the kingdom, the 


weights and meaſures are various, in various diſtrifts. At 
Inveraray the boll of meal is eight tone Scotch Troy, or 
Dutch; 17 1-half Ib. avoirdupois to the ſtone. At Campbel» 
ton it is 10 ſtone, of the ſame weight; or 16 pecks of ro Ib, 
Scotch Troy, or 10 Ib. 15 o. avoirdupois, each. a 

In ſome parts of Knapdale and Lorn, the boll is nine 
ſtone ; and dry meaſures vary in theſe parts nearly in the 
ſame proportion. . 

At Inveraray, oats, barley, and malt, are meafured by a fir- 
lot of 3438.183 cubic inches; equal to one firlot, two pints, 
one mutchkin, Scotch ſtandard meaſure z which makes the 
| boll (of four firlots) 7,258 per cent. better than the Scotch 
ſtandard meaſure, and equal to fix buſhels one peck nine 
pints 10-2 cubic inches, Engliſh ſtandard meaſure. 

In Kintyre, oats, barley, or bear and malt, were for time 
immemorial fold by a heaped peck, of which the ſtandard 
lay with the dean of guild in Campbelton. Of this mea- 
ſure 17 pecks made, and till make, the Kintyre boll from 
Auguſt to Patrickmas, and only 16 from that date to the 
new crop; and the diviſions of the boll are regulated by the 
fame proportions. As meaſuring by the heaped peck had 
been long conſidered as inconvenient and inaccurate, it was 
agreed on in the year 1782 by the heritors of the diſtrict, 
| Juſtices of the peace, and magiſtrates of the borough, that 
the heaped peek ſhould be converted into a ſtriked one, 
which ſhould contain exactly the fame quantity. This was 
accordingly done with great care and attention, and the new 


. 
j 
' 
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ſtiriked peck, correſponding to the old, was committed to the 

dean of guild, and has been ſince the ſtandard of the di- 

ſtrict, The dimenſions of it are 12 Engliſh inches diameter, 

equally wide throughout, and 10 1-tenth Engliſh inches deep. 

The contents of it in cubic inches are 1142.28576 * ; which 

makes the Kintyre boll 19418.85792 cubic inches, before 
Patrickmas, and 18276.57216 after it f. The firſt is equal to 
nine Wincheſter buſhels and 65.031 12 cubic inches (about 1 
of a buſhel), and equal to one boll eight pecks 1.61788 lip- 
pie, Linlithgow ſtandard meaſure. The latter is equal to 
8 1-half Wincheſter buſhels f, excepting 2.0394 cubic inches, 
and to one boll 6 pecks, 3. 4% lippies, Linlithgow. 

At Inveraray, the peck of potatoes contains 14 pints and 
one mutchkin, alc meaſure. At Campbelton, it contains about 
nine Engliſh wine gallons, and is given heaped; and gene- 
rally weighs about 56 Ib. avoirdupois, 

Beans and peaſe are ſold in Kintyre by the old peck 
ſtriked, or by a meaſure one third leſs than that for-oats and 
bear, Lineal and liquid meaſures are the ſame with the 
Scotch ſtandards. Butter, cheeſe, tallow, hay, wool, and 
lint, are ſold by the ſtone of 24 lb. avoirdupois. Butcher 
meat by the pound of 24 ounces ayoirdupois at Inveraray, 
and of 16 ounces at Campbelton. The herring barrel con- 
tains 32 Engliſh gallons of wine meaſure, or 67.28 cuſtomary 
ale pints of 109.866 cubic inches each. . 

The inconveniences, occaſioned by ſuch a diverſity of 
weights and meaſures as prevail over all the kingdom, are fo 
many and ſo great, that it is aſtoniſhing how they have been 


— 


Equal ts 11 Scotch pints, and a very little more than two thirds of a gill. 
4 A lippie more, or 1-64th of a boll, for-town dues, is given with every 
ball delivered in Campbelton, 


The Wincheſter buſhel contains 2150.42 cubic inches, The Linlithgow 
holl ſtandard meaſure, 12822.096 
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ſo long endured. By one of the articles of the Union it is 
enacted, That the ſame weights and meaſures ſhall be 
* uſed throughout the united kingdom as are now eſta- 
“e bliſhed in England.“ Might not the ſheriffs, juſtices, and 
magiſtrates, of all counties, diſtricts, and boroughs, convert 
the weights and meaſures of all places under their juriſdic- 
tion to a conformity with theſe ſtandards, and take every le- 
gal meaſure to enforce the uſe of them? Every perſon in- 
tereſted in giving and receiving by the old uſages, would 
ſoon learn how much of the new would be equal to the old; 
and in a ſhort time all would be reconciled to a change 
which would be attended with ſuch happy conſequences: 
The wiſdom of our legiſlature will not ſurely allow the pre- 
ſent confuſion in theſe matters to be of much longer conti- 
nuance. . WE 

As ſeveral counties in Scotland have publiſhed lately their 
reſolutions of applying for an act of parliament, for having 
all kinds of grain, potatoes, &c. ſold by weight, as in Ire- 
land; it is hoped that ſuch an act will be obtained, and be 
productive of much good. | 


By act of parliament (31, Geo. III.), the Wincheſter 


buſhel ſhould weigh— 


Of Oats, - o- - - 38 
— Barley, - - - '= -- of 
— Bigg, — - - 44 
— Rye, - - 55 
— Wheat, 3 - . 
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In order to have a ſtatiſtical view of the whole county, 
the following Table of the inſular parts of it (which do not 
fall within the writer's particular province) is given along 

with the annexed Table for the continental part of it. 
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Valued rent. Real Population | Increaſe [Suppe wy i 
PARISHES, rent, | in in in 40 [| extent in 12 
L. s. d. L. | 1755-| 1795-] years. {q. miles, ff! 


FIR T2 


3 Of Mull (includ-J' | p 1 == 
ing Icolmkill *; 744 11 10 7 5281 8016 2729 | 42s | 2 
4 3}. . 


Ulva, 
| I 8 , | 280 10 2000 | 2702 | 3457 { 755 $2 | 
- | 

0 + fy ” 286 18 x| 1656 | 1097 ; 1858 | 761 | 125 1 
3 e lunited ? 63 13 2350 894 | 1141 227 15 | al 

= wells 739 18 2 8000 500 | 4156 | i 

3 Of 1 Y b I 2 15 | [ i 
1 Of Gigha and Cara, | 133 15 6] 750 1 — 2 5: 1000 — TR 


r 37 10 701 650 950 300 63 


* 


12541 17 9 24668 [16432 25576 | go2s 2063 


he 


K th 


From this and the annexed table for the continent, the 
whole county will be found to be, 

Valued rent, - - L. 12466 5 10 
Real rent, - - - 1127520 0 
Population in 1755, - 61878 / 
Population in 1795, — 74471 
Increaſe in 40 years, 12906 
Extent in ſquare miles, — 3800 


—_— a . 1 


„ 


Theſe lie in the pariſh of Small Jes, but belong to this county. The po- 
pulation of that pariſh in 1955 was 943, of which 650 may be placed to theſe 
iſlands, In 1768 Elan-muck eontaiued 172, Rum 302, and Canna 233; in all 
70% fouls. Slat. Acc. of Small Het. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE for the Cons 


| "of " Fopulatio 

0. PAx15uts, Merk | Valued Rent. Rent Pre .. of in » 

/ Lands, „ L. A Farmers 1755. 1. 

1 Southend, - = 89 444 2 2 31500 8 } 125} 13901] 1 

| 2 | Campbelton, - 195 10 150 11 | 182 8 
ö 4597 

| 3 | Killean end Kilchenzie, 230 | 453 13 1 gocs| 8 | 194] 236911 2 

{ 4 | Sadale and Skipneſs, 9 | 312 17 8 235 7 1151 1369] 1 

5 | Kilcalmonel and Kilberry, 215 475 5 4| 3570] 10 | 230 | 19251 

6 | South Knapdale, - 104 317 14 2| 2380 10 72 | 2202 | 1 

7 North Knapdale, + 105 454 15 9 3100 12 67 | 2369] 1 

Kilmartin, - - 129% | 327 © o 3453] 12 | 100 | 1150 

9 | Glaffarie, » — 2254] 711 19 1 5700 17 | 244 2751 
10 | Craigniſh, . Got 183 3 1 -1500] 5 53 769 

11 | Kilbrandon and Kilchatao, 112 27 7 | 1600 65 | 1492 

12 | Kilninver and Kilmelfort, 137 2 ; 8 6 16 50 ; 70 1045] 

13 | Kilmore and Kilbride, - | 184 339 10 4 | 3280| 13 9 1200 | | 

14 3 and Muckairn, | 220 387 7 41 F000 7 148 219 ; 

15 | Appin (united ie —_—, 125 426 16 4| 5150] 11 139 | 191 

16 orven, 185* | 256 19 1t | 2200| 4 $9 1223 

I f Ardnamurehan (part of), 220® 2/0 5 4 gnoo| 1 115 2500 | : 

1 ilmalie (part of), 2500 3 zo | 1067 

19 Glenurchay and iniſhail, 4500] 5 72 | 16564] 
20 | Kilchrenan and was 2259 | 15 98 | 1030 
21 | Inveraray, 6 274 11 11 2400 3 43 | 2751 
22 | Lochgoilhead and Kilmorich, 156 359 of 2500] 3 51 | 1505 
23 | Strachur and OR, 11 261 1 $ 2070 | 11 |, 65 | 1193 
24 | Inverchaolan, + 984 | 184 17 1520 7 60 944 
25 | Kilmodan or Glendaruel, 773 192 3 6 1300 6 42 | 806 

26 | Kilß nan, . 17 345 16 ; 3759] 9 | 98 | 1793] 

Dunoon, G p 175 457 5 2500 14 | 100 | 1757 

| 9924 8 x | 89084 | 225 | 2706 | 45093 | 4 


# Penny lands. 
+ In Dc. Webſter's Report, Ardnamurchan is ſtated at 5000 ſouls, anno 3755; the half of whi 


CONTINENTAL PART of ARGYLLSHIRE, 


"Population No of Annual 4 of FH n rdth, ontebits, 

in j - 7 0; bay Sheep. in in | In Square} In Scotch 
755. 8 TRUPErs. * e Horſes 2 8 Miles. | Miles. | Miles. Acres. 
391 | 1625 | 24 | 12 | 436 1720 3800 | 10 $ 0 2500 
587] 876 150 | 50 [ 718] 3510 | 2101287 * | 43759 
2391 | i911 | 22 | 25 | 74 398 4926 | 15 7 21 262 50 
369 1341[ 12 10 26 237 4520 | 23 3 9 34500 | 
925 | 2448 331 408 | 3237 187 20 | 3+ 0 35000 
1292 | 1223 | 18 : 196 930 goo | I5 [5 33 375909 
1369 | 1009 | 22 | 10 | 200 | 1208 140012 3 30 18000 
1150 [ 1537 | 30 [11 350 | 1890 | 6000 [| 114] 3 34F 17250 
2751 2568 36 | 15 | 490 | 3200 | 12060 | 15 | 10 150 75000 
769 77612 51 118 903 11301 7 2 14 7009 
1492 | 2060 50 25 180 | 2000 700 | 10 24 221 11250 
1045 1178] 29] 11 250 | 1509 no00 | 8 8 64 32000 
1200 | 1886 | 46] 1 350 | 21co 6500 | 6 7 43 21000 
219 2359 | 45 15 450 | 2700 | 30005 | 20 | Ig 300 1 50000 
191 2405 20 9 } 4090 | 2500 24500 | 50 9 459 | © 225000 
1223 | 1764 5] 16 250 2590 | 14000 | 185 | 6F] 1204 60125 
2500 | 2542 ky 25 | 285 | 1189 | . 17009 | 28 4 1267 63250 
1067 | 1100 | 113 7 220 | 1920 | 20co00 | 20 120 60009 
1654 | 1609 Go | 26 | 495 | 1454 | 26000 | 24 * 180 90000 
1030 | 1124 | 29 | 15 | 321 949 | 8560] 12 96 43000 
2751 | 1832 | 40 | 45 | 250 | 21160 | 7500 | 16 3s | 32 26000 
1505 | 1012 | 25 | 23 | 195 | 2120 | . 26500 | 2 11 275 137 500 
1193 960 20 | 20 | 175 821 | 12285| 1 47 78 } 39000 
944 504 | 14 | 10 | 140 400 | 14600 | 8 3 24 | 12000 
806 351] 20 10 | 109 | 1000 5500 | 10 24 22% 11250 
1993 | 1417 | 49 | 16 2172 | 1965| 57461 | 43 | 675] 33750 
i757 | 1683} 32 | 25 | 220 | 2200 | 15000 | 24 2 4 24000 
5093 | 48965 | 957 | 470 8489 | 51032 | 290349 | 27354 


[To face Page 304.] 


lf of which is here given to Argyll; the reſt of the pariſh lies in the county of Inverneſs. 
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Obſervations on the Statiſtical Table for the Continent. 


Tux valued rent, as obſerved before, (Chap. II.), was fixed 
in 1751, and was then half the real rent, after deducting 
public burdens *, As the real rent is now to the valued, 
nearly as nine to one ; it follows, that the real rent is advanced 
about four 1-half times ſince that period, taking the whole 
continent, at an average. The price of cattle in that period 
has rifen nearly, though not altogether, in the ſame propor- 
tion, And, though there are many complaints, ſometimes 
well. founded, of the rents being too high, yet it is certain 
that the people in general are in a much more comfortable 
ſituation than they were, and in a progreſlive ſtate of im- 
provement. They are better clothed, better fed, and better 
lodged, and the greater part of them enjoy the means of hap- 
pineſs in a degree unknown to former generations. They 
have therefore, in general, more cauſe to be contented than 
to murmur : and, to do them juſtice, they are commonly 
more given to the aſt, than to the laſt of theſe diſpoli- 
tions, , 


After deducting the extent under water, and a third of 
the extent under wood (See Chap. I.), that proportion of it be- 
ing generally encloſed, the average rent of the remaining 
ground is about 331. 8s. per ſquare mile, or 16d. per acre, 
taking only the continent; but if the iſlands are included, it 
will be about 29l. 8s. per ſquare mile, or 14d. per acre. 

The column for proprietors exhibits the number in every 


* The principal public burdens aſſecting the rents or land at preſent, are the 
ceſs, being 28. 6d. on the pound of valued rent, and amounting, over the whole 
county, to 25 531. 53, 8d.; miniſters ſtipends, and ſchoolmaſters ſalaries, about 
125), to each pariſh (two of them, Inveraray and Campbelton, being double 
charges), which, at an average, contain above 100 ſquare miles each; road- 
money, being 15, on the pound valued rent; and a ſmall OY under the 
name of rogue-money and fox-money. 
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pariſh, but the amount of it is conſiderably more than the 
real number, which is 156 (as in Chap. II.), many of them 
being proprietors in ſeveral pariſhes. In like manner, many 
of the number in the column of farmers hold poſſeſhons or 
farms in more than one pariſh, and fell to be numbered in 
each of them. | 

The next column marks the population in 1755, according 
to the returns then made to Dr. Webſter. From comparing 
it with the preſent population in the next column, it appears, 
that in the laſt 40 years there has been an increaſe of 3872. 
This increaſe is owing to the greater pophlation of the borough 
of Campbelton, and of the villages of Oban and Tarbert. The 
increaſe in theſe during the above period, is about 5000. The 
differencg between this and 3872 above, ſhows that the coun- 
try has in that time loſt 1128 of its number. This decreaſe 
would be {till more conſiderable, if we ſhould deduct the ad- 
ditional numbers employed ſince in the flate-quarries of Eſdale 
and Balecheliſh, and in the mines of Strontian. 

How different is the caſe, when we look at the Fable for 
the inſular part of the county, into whith ſheep-ſtocks are 
but now finding their way? The increaſe there is 90343 
above one third. | 

Upon comparing the preſent population of the continent 
with its extent, it appears there are about 18 ſouls to the 
ſquare mile“; but taking the whole county, including the 
iſles, the number of ſouls to the ſquare mile is about 19; 
which allows near 26 acres to each perſon, about two of them 
arable. The whole rent divided among the whole inhabitants, 
leaves about 308. to each. ; | 
From the columns which ſtate the number of paupers, and 
the annua! funds for their relief, it will evidently appear that 
they are but miſcrably provided for. The pittance which falls 


* Britain and Ireland, taken together, allow about 1 15 to the ſquare mile. 
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to the ſhare of each of them in the year (about gs. 8d. ), will 
hardly buy them ſhoes, if they ſhould be able to beg. If there 
were no law in their favour, humanity alone ſhould procure 
them more attention. 'The proportion of paupers to the 
other inhabitants, is nearly as one to 50. 

From the columns for cattle, it will be found, that for one 
- horſe there are nearly fix cows and 34 ſheep. And, from 
comparing their numbers with the extent of ground (after de- 
ducting for wood and water, as before), it will be found that 
for one horſe, ſix cows, and 34 ſheep, there are at an ave- 
rage 157 acres; or nearly three 1-fifth horſes, 19 1-fifth 
cows, and 109 ſheep to the ſquare mile. From this calcula- 
tion, one ſhould ſuppoſe the numbers in the Table to be too 
low); although much of the ground is no doubt of a very in- 
ferior quality, and much of it under a bad ſyſtem of manage- 
ment. | | 

The extent of the pariſhes is generally ſtated lower than in 
the Statiſtical Accounts, which ſeem not to-have always made 
a ſufficient allowance for the windings of roads, and irregula- 
rities of ſurface. Still the extent giyen in the Table may poſs. 
ſibly be found to be fully high. | 
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Particulars reſpecting the different Pariſhes, chiefly from the 
; Statiſtical Accounts. 


1. SOUTHEND (or Kilcolumk:ll and Kilblaan )—is the moſt 
ſouthern part of Argyllſhire. About three-fourths of this pa- 
riſh (eſtimating by the valued rent) have been meaſured, and 
the proportion of arable to paſture found to be nearly as one 
to five. The poſſeſſions are generally moderate, lime is with- 
in reach, and a great deal of new land is brought into cuiti- 
vation. There are few encloſures z no green crops but pota- 
toes, and ſome ſmall patches of clover. There are ſeven he- 
ritors, of whom none at preſent generally reſide in it. It dif- 
tils about 400 bolls of bear, and ſends about twice as much 
to be diſtilled in Campbelton. It is bare of woods; but, if 
planted, they would grow well. The foil in general is good, 
and capable of great improvement. There are in this pariſh 
319 families. 


2. Campbelton (or Kilkerran, Kilceuſtan, Kilmichael and Kit. 
kivan united)—affords much ſcope for agricultural improve- 
ment. More than half of it has been meaſured, and the pro- 
portion of arable to other grounds is nearly as two to ſeven. 
It has no woods; abounds in limeſtone, has ſome marl, ſhell. 
ſand, and fea-ware. Campbelton was the capital of the Scot- 
tiſh or Dalreudinian kings, from Fergus the ſon of Erc, to 
Kenneth the ſon of Alpin. The htown contains about five- 
eighths of the inhabitants in the pariſh. The chief branches 
of buſineſs carried on in the town, are diſtilling and the buſs 
herring fiſhery. The firſt is profitable to the undertakers, 
but hurtful to the public ; the laſt is advantageous to the pub- 
lic, but unprofitable to the undertakers. The ſtate of licen- 
ſed ſtills in this place was lately as follows : 

No. of ſtills, Bolls diſtilled, Produce in gallons, 


32 7634 26150 
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Of the above about 800 bolls are reckoned to be the produce 
of the pariſh. 

Of the fiſhing buſineſs in this place, the following is .the 
average ſtate of ſeven years preccding 1794: Since that time 
it has been rather worſe. 

Veſſels. Tons, Men. Barrels of kale 

507 30045 674 7412 
Every veſſel, wich her materials, is worth from 8001, to 
1000l.. Every fiſhing, from firſt to laſt, takes up common- 
ly about four months; and it appears from the above, that 
only between 10 and 11 barrels fall to the ſhare of each man, 
for the toil and expence, and riſk of ſuch a period, His 
meat and wages, with the price of caſk and ſalt, will gene- 
rally amount to more than the whole value of his fiſhing z 
and the bounty (ſuppoſing. it 308. a ton, and well paid, which 
often it is not), is a poor compenſation for the ſtock, riſk, - 
and charges of the veſſel, Mr. Knox, in his hiſtory of the 
herring fiſheries, gives a minute ſtatement of the expences 
and returns of a ſiſhing voyage; and finds the gain (after an 
outfit of 9451. 7s.) to be only 21. 6s, 7d. It is aſtoniſhing 
that a buſineſs which experience, as well as calculation, ſhows 
to be unprofitable, is ſo long perſevered in; and it is much | 
to be regreted, that the largeſt capital employed in trade in 
the county (between 40, oool. and 50, oool. ), together with 
about 800 (reckoning carpenters and coopers) of our moſt 
active and adventurous men, ſhould be employed in ſo un- 
profitable a manner. Had this capital, and theſe hands, been 
employed for 40 years paſt in commerce, manufactures, and 
agriculture, the gain to the adventurers, and to the county, 
muſt have been very conſiderable. This buſineſs, however, 
is of advantage to the ſtate, as it is a nurſery for ſeamen, and 
as all that is gained from the ſea is ſo much clear profit. 
The duty too upon the materials which they uſe, is ſo much 
added to the revenue; and the employ which the fiſheries 
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give to people in the various other branches of trade connected 
with them, ſuch as coopers, ſhip-carpenters, blackſmiths, 
joiners, blockmakers, ſpinners, netmakers, fail and rope ma- 
kers, &c. is ſo much gain to the community. 


3. Killean and Kilchenzie, In this pariſh, of which a con- 
ſiderable part has alſo been meaſured, the proportion of ara- 
ble to other grounds is computed to be nearly as one to ſix. 
It ſows about 2131 bolls of oats, 302 of bear, 28 of beans, 
20 of peaſe, 531 of potatoes, and 16 of flax-ſeed. Ploughs 
174, carts 292. Diſtillers three, publicans ſeven, Seldom 
any reſiding heritor, Little lime, much ſea-ware, a patch or 
two of black wood. a 


4. Sadale and Sipneſi.— This pariſh ſows about 15 bolls 
oats, one of bear, and four of potatoes, for each merk land, 
at an average. Employs about 300 men in the boat-fiſhing, 
during the herring ſeaſon. Each makes from 61. to 151. or 
ſometimes 201. in the ſeaſon, according to the attention be- 
ſtowed, and the abundance or ſcarcity of herrings. In this 
pariſh there is ſome planting, and a conſiderable quantity of 
natural wood; ſome of it not ſo well cared for as it ought. 
There are ſeveral old buildings, one vitrified, and the ruins 
of a monaſtery. 


g. Kilcalmonel and Kilberry.— This pariſh ſows 1671 bolls 
of oats, 195 of bear, 480 of potatoes, 12 of flax-ſeed. Has 
fx buſſes, 30 boats, 76 carts, and 143 ploughs. Turnips 


have been ſown in this pariſh for ſome years; alſo ſome beans, 


cabbage, and clover, but to no great extent. The average 
return of oats two 1-half, of bear ſix, of potatoes ten; or, 
from the acre, two 1-half bolls of oats, four 1-half of bear, 
and 20 of potatoes, Kintyre meaſure. There is a conſider- 
2ble extent of wood, 
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6. South Knapdale—is moſtly rough and mountainous ; has 
ſeveral woods, one of them ſo old as to be for ſervice in ſhip 
building. The arable part, though not extenſive, is capable 
of much improvement, But the greateſt part of the pariſh 1s 
better adapted for ſheep than for tillage. 


7. North Knapdale—has a conſiderable proportion of arable 
ground (though the general appearance is hilly), as may be 
Judged from the teinds having been yalued, in 1629, at 262 
bolls, with 181. Sterling of money. 


8. Kilmartin—has a large proportion of good arable ſoil, 
and a vaſt quantity of waſte land, which is capable of im- 
provement. Of one eſtate, conſiſting of 3842 acres, 1026 
are arable. In this pariſh there are 42 ploughs, and only 12 
carts ; though a great deal of the arable land is plain. This 
ſingle circumſtance may ſerve to ſhow the tardy progrefs of 
agriculture. | 


9. Glaſſarie—is partly under ſheep, partly in tillage. The 
rent of above 200 of the tenants in this pariſh is under 30). 
each. There are about 40 more, who pay each from 3ol. to 
250l. About 30 boats are occaſionally employed in the her- 
ring fiſhery, each manned with four people, who are/ſup- 
poſed to clear each from 201. to 251. a ſeaſon, 


10. Craigni/h. In this pariſh five farmers pay above gol. 
rent, and 48 are under that ſum, There are 32 ploughs, 
and 38 boats. 


11. Kilbrandon and Kilehattan.—In this pariſh there are 55 
ploughs, and 80 carts. The returns are, from oats three to 
four, from bear five, from potatoes 8 to 16. 'The tenants on 

the principal eſtate in this pariſh (Lord Breadalbine's) are of 
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late reſtricted in the proportion of arable land which they are 
allowed to plough; by which they may be enabled to do 
their land more juſtice, and to reap better crops. | 


12. Kilninver and Kilmelfort.—The light plough with two 
horſes, and without a driver, is generally uſed ; and moſt of 
the farmers have carts. Of late, ſome of the low arable farms 
have been divided, each into three or four ſmall farms, and 
encloſed, This meaſure has excited a ſpirit of induſtry and 
emulation, equally advantageous to the tenant and to the 
landlord. 


13. Kilmere and Kilbride, —Two, inſtead of four horſes, 
are now commonly uſed in the plough. The common re- 
turns are, from bear five to ſix, from oats three to four. Of 
13 heritors, only four reſide in the pariſh, There are from 
15 to 20 loops employed in the coaſting and fiſhing buſineſs, 
and one veſſel, above 250 tons, in the Baltic trade. 


14. Ardchattan and Muctairn.— In this pariſh there are 
$3 ploughs, and 100 carts, The woods, at each cutting, 
bring from 13, oool. to 16,0001, In this pariſh lies the Bere- 
gonium of Buchanan. A wooden pipe, which conducted wa- 
ter to this place, was diſcovered a few years ago by a man 
who had been caſting peats. Stat. Acc. 


15. Appin—is united into one. pariſh, with the iſland of 
Liſmore. A great part of this diſtrict is converted into ſneep- 
walks, ſome of them of vaſt extent. One poſſeſſion is from 
18 to 20 Scotch miles long. Many parts of this pariſh” are 
adapted for tillage, as well as for paſturage. It abounds in 
woods, natural and planted. A flate-quarry is wrought in it, 
and there are ſeveral appearances of lead-ore, The whole 
pariſh contains 3526 ſouls, of which 2405 are in Appin. In 
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1755 the whole pariſh contained 2812 ; of which, ſuppoling 
the population to have been in the ſame proportion as now, 
Appin ſhould contain 11 and Liſmore 894. | 


16. Meruen.—Of 32 farms in this pariſh, 22 are moſtly 
under ſheep, and occupied by gentlemen and ſtoremaſters 
ten are occupied by ſmall tenants. Some of the larger poſ- 
ſeſſions are from 5006 to 7000 acres. There are ſome large 
and valuable natural woods. During ſeven years that theſe 
woods were in cutting lately, it is computed that from 
80001. to 10, oool. were expended in the various operations of 
cutting, piling, burning, leading, peeling of bark, &c. : an 
immenſe advantage to the poor, as well as the proprietors, 
There are in the pariſh about 100 ſmall fiſhing boats, and 14 
or 15 of a larger ſize; one of them of 20 tons burden. A- 
bout 70 tons of kelp are made yearly, at the expence of about 


308. per ton. 


17. Ardnamurchan (with Sunart —is but a part of the pa- 
riſh ſo called ; the reſt of it lies in the county of Inverneſs. 
It is for the moſt part hilly, The diſtrit of Ardnamurchan 
contains 276 families, and 1504 ſouls ; Sunart 183 families, 
and 1038 ſouls. The rental in the table is excluſive of the 
return of kelp, mines, and woods, The kelp made yearly is 
about 60 tons; the preſent yearly returns of the mines are 
390 tons, of which the proprietor gets 1. eighth in pigs, free 
of all charges. The woods occupy above 3000 acres, and 
yielded at laſt cutting, when many of them were old, 14, oool. 
The yearly average crops of the two diſtricts are computed 
to be 400 bolls of bear, 1628 of oats, and 11,000 barrels of 


potatoes, 


13. Kilmalie—is alſo partly in Argyllſhire, and partly in 
Mena ang In that part of it which lies in Argyllſhire, 
Rr 
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there are, beſides the cattle mentioned in the Statiſtical Table, 


above 1000 goats, The whole pariſh contains 4031 ſouls z 


and, in 1755, it contained 3093 : Of which, by the rule of 
proportion, 1067 ſhould have been in that part of it which 
lies in this county, and which now contains 1100, 


19. Glenurchay and Iniſhail—moſtly under the ſheep ſyſtem, 
like the other higher parts of the county. There are in it ſe- 
veral natural woods, and ſome planting. 


20. Kilchrenan and Dalavich.—Arable lands are divided 
into infield and outfield, The outfield is three years under 
oats, and three years ley, The infield is in four diviſions, 
potatoes, bear, oats, oats or ley. A few gentlemen, however, 
are introducing a better ſyſtem, and plough wah two horſes, 
without a driver. 


21, Inveraray,—The woods and plantings about Inveraray 
are the moſt valuable and extenſive in the county. The great- 
eſt attention is alſo paid, by the Duke of Argyll, to every 
agricultural improvement, and to the rearing of cattle, But 
the ſmall tenants in this pariſh, as in other places, follow ge- 
nerally the old ſyſtem. To this and the other pariſhes bor- 
dering on Lochfine, the herring fiſhing is of vaſt advantage. 

« | 
22. Lochgoilhead and Kilmorich, rough and mountainous, 
with a ſmall proportion of arable land, and a conſiderable 
quantity of woods, It is moſtly under ſheep. There are 
three tenants in it, whoſe rent is above 200l. five above 
1001. five above gol. and the reſt from 10l. to 40). 


23. Strachur and Stralachlan. This pariſh ſows about 312 
bolls of oats, 104 of bear, and 126 of potatoes. Produce, 
1092 of oats, 613 of bear, and 1512 of potatoes. About 
100 bolls meal are yearly imported, but an equivalent is ſold 
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in bear and potatoes. The pariſh is moſtly under ſheep. The 
rent of one farm is about 200l.; of ſeveral about 100l.; of 
Tome not more than 20l. About 1500 acres are under wood, 

and reckoned to draw about 6000l. when cut at the end of 
20 years. The bark of the oak brings the greateſt part of the 
money that is given for the woods. From 20 to 30 boats, 
each with four men, are occaſionally employed in fiſhing 
herrings. 


24. Invercbaclan.— Moſtly under ſheep, ſome of them of 
the Cheviot breed, which thrive well. The return of oats is 
from three to four; of bear from four to five. A gentleman 
farmer who follows the new ſyſtem, with intervening green 
crops, has doubled this return ; which cannot fail of indu- 
cing others to follow his example. 


s. a or Glendaruel.— In this pariſh there are 24 
ploughs, and 28 carts. The rent of the belt arable land is 
from 4 58. to 208. the acre. | 

26. Kitfnan—fows 765 bolls of oats; 111 of bear, 174 
of potatoes, The returns of oats are ſtated above three; of 
bear above ſix; and of potatoes at 20; ſo that, after deduc- 
ting the ſeed, there remains for conſumption 1530 bolls of * 
oats, 666 of bear, 3 306 of potatoes. The bear is moſtly diſ- 
tilled. In good ſeaſons little is imported. There are 21 fiſh«-+, 
ing boats, with four men to each. The fiſhing to each 
ſhare trom 20l. to 241. and as much for the owner of the 
boat. This pariſh has 11 public houſes, 86 ploughs, 58 
Carts, 


27. Dunoon—{ows of bear and oats about 1000 bolls, 
which give above four returns, and from 150 to 200 bolls 
of potatoes, which give from 15 to 20 returns. The num» 
ber of ploughs 85. 

R rij 
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Particulars reſpeBling the Statiflical Table for the inſular parts of 
Argyllſbire, chiefly from the Statiſtical Accounts. 


Mull—is for the moſt part rough and mountainous, It 
is divided into three pariſhes, Toraſa, Kilninian, and Kilfine- 


'  achan, and Kilviceuen united. The pariſh of Toraſa, called 


in the county-books Toraſa and Pennygown, contains 1733 
ſouls. In 1755 it contained 1012. Its valued rent is 2081. 
28. 4d. ; its real rent above 2000}. Before the valuation it 
was divided into penny lands, of which it contained 5643. 
This pariſh contains ſeveral woods, uſually cut for charcoal: 


makes from 90 to 100 tons of kelp yearly. There are ſome 


red deer in its mountains. 


/ 


Kilninian—is computed to be 12 miles long, and from 
10 to 12 broad. Its valued rent is 3291. 43s. z its real rent 
about 3000l.- The heritors are five, of whom two reſide. 
The paupers vary from 70 to 100, and the yearly diſtribu- 
tion to them from 121. to 151. Before the valuation it was 


divided into 1094 penny lands, with 104 merk lands. Its 


population is 3281, In 1755 it was 2590. It is reckoned to 
contain 3006 black cattle (of all ages); 400 horſes, and 4500 
ſheep. It makes from 170 to 180 tons of kelp yeatly, at the 
expence of about 3os. per ton. The ſoil and climate of this 
pariſh, and of the whole iſland, are both very indifferent. 


'The oats are moſtly of the ſmall black kind, of which more 


than two bolls go to make one of meal. The common re- 
turn is three ſeeds, The fields are manured by folding cattle 
on them, and by ſhell-ſand, after which four or five crops of 


- oats are taken ſucceſſively. The beſt land could not be long 


fertile under ſuch wretched management. 


The pariſh of K/fincachan and Kilviceuen is computed to 
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be 22 miles in length, and varying from 3 to 12 in breadth, 
Its population is 3002; in 1755 it was 1685, The valued 
rent 2071. 6s. 6d. z the real rent 29111. Before the valuation 
it was divided into penny lands, of which it contained 374, 
beſides 3 5% merk lands. The oats are moſtly of the ſmall 
black kind. Sheep ſtocks have been lately introduced. The 
kelp made annually varies from 30 to 150 tons, as the price 
varies ; the induſtry being in proportion to the encourage» 
ment. 'There is good free-ſtone in the pariſh, and ſeveral 
appearances of coal. 'There are fix proprietors, of whom 
three reſide. The number of paupers 60 ; the yearly diſtri- 
bution to them is from 5). to 61. In this pariſh lies Icolm- 
kill (the property of the Duke of Argyll), celebrated for-its 
monaſtery, founded by St Columba ; which was for ages the 
ſeat of learning and of ſanity. Inch-Kenneth, celebrated 
by the claſſical pen of Dr. Johnſon, in his beautiful Latin 
ode to it, lies alſo in this pariſh. Mull exports yearly about 
1500 black cattle, excluſive of 500 which come firſt from 
- Tyree and Coll. 


Tyree and Coll, Tyree belongs to the Duke of Argyll 
Coll partly to the Duke of Argyll, and partly to Mr. M*Lean 
of Coll. Both have been meaſured and found to contain 
about 25,000 acres, Tyree is 11 miles in length, and above 
two in breadth ; Coll, 14 in length, and near two in breadth, 
The valued rent of Tyree is 193]. 16s. 2d. 3 of Coll, 871. 
148. 1d. : the real rent of both about 2000l. In Tyree there 
are 2446 ſouls, 1800 black cattle (of which 260 are yearly 
exported, and 70 killed at home), 600 ſheep, 1400 horſes (of 
a very ſmall breed), 160 ploughs, and 290 farmers. In Coll 
there are 1041 ſouls, 1300 black cattle (of which 250 are 
exported, and 30 killed at home), 50o ſheep, and 500 horſes, 
34 ploughs, and 97 farmers. In 1755, the number of ſouls 
in 'Tyree was 1509, and in Coll 1193. The paupers in Tyree 
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are 50, in Coll 34; the annual diſtribution to each is about 
38. Tyree makes £45 tons of kelp, Coll 55, Tyree abounds 
in fine marble, and has excellent fiſhing banks, and a great 
deal of dry warm ſandy ſoil, the fitteſt, perhaps, in the king- 
dom for the cultivation of tobacco, if that were allowed. 
The general ſyſtem of farming is extremely bad, and the re- 
turns are conſequently very poor. Two men and two horſes 
cut the ſward with what is called the e, and then two 
men and five horſes, with a plough, turn the fur. In a ſoil 
ſo generally dry and free, all this might be done by one man 
and two tolerable horſes, by which the labour of two men 
and five horſes might be ſaved for every plough. The oats 
are moſtly of the ſmall black kind; the returns are, from 
oats about two 1-half, from bear about four, and from pota- 
toes in lazy beds five ; in drills, ſometimes 16 or more. Be- 
fore the valuation, Tyree was divided into mail. lands, of 
which it contained 1006; Coll into merk m_ of which 
there were 29. 


Liſmore—is about eight miles long and two broad; the 
ſoil is very fertile, lying moſtly on lime-ſtone, and abounding 
in marl, It contains 61 merk lands. The rents are for 
the moſt part paid in kind, and perſonal ſervices exacted by 
ſome of the landlords. 


Jura and Colonſay, —This, in the county-books, is called 

the pariſh of Killearnadil and Kilchattan, The Iſland of 
Jura is computed to be 24 miles, and from five to ſix broad, 
It conſiſts of 27 farms, of which 12 are in paſturage, and 15 
in paſturage and tillage, It contains 204 families, and 929 
ſouls. In the adjacent iſlands of Scarba, Lunga, and Belnahua, 
are 48 families, and 211 ſouls ; moſt of them employed in 
the ſlate quarries of Belnahua. Theſe, with Jura, make the 

pariſh of Killearnadil, of which the valued rent is 771, 108. 8d, 
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There are ſome red deer in the hills of Jura, and its ſheep, 
of which many are of the old white-faced breed, have 
remarkably fine wool, In Colonſa and Oronoſa (or pariſh 
of Kilchattan), there are 134 families, and 718 ſouls. The 
valued rent is 2091, 7s. 44. ; the extent about 8000 acres, of 
which 3000 are arable, The pariſh of Kilchattan was di- 
vided into 2742 merk lands; that of Killearnadil into 26+. 


1lay,—except one ſmall property, belongs to Mr. Campbell 
of Shawfield. It is computed to be 24 miles long, and from 
16 to 20 broad, It abounds in corn and cattle, and a lead 
mine has been long wrought in it. It exports yearly about 
2000 black cattle, a conſiderable number of horſes, and a 
great quantity of linen yarn, From the {kill and attention of 
the proprietor, who reſides here for ſome time every year, 
this valuable iſland is rapidly improving. Before the laſt va- 
luation of the county, this iſland was eſtimated in penny n, 
the amount of which made 220l. 6s. 2d. Scots. 


Gigha and Cara—conſiſt of 16 farms. Gigha was for- 
merly divided into 30 merk lands, and Cara rated at 10s, 8d. 
Scots. There are four proprietors in the pariſh, 
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CONCLUSION. 


Upon the whole, the principal improvements that promiſe 
to promote the beſt intereſts of this county, are ſuch as have 
been ſpecified at large in the courſe of the preceding chap- 
ters ; eſpecially the enclofing ind draining of lands, the in- 
troducing of green crops, and of a proper rotation; the im- 
provement of waſte grounds, planting, and watering paſture 
and meadow grounds, building more comfortable and eon- 
venient farm houſes and offices, attending more to the im- 
provement of the native breed of cattle and ſheep, or at leaſt 
a better woolled breed than the black-faced kind * ; as al- 
ſo encouraging improvements by leaſes of a proper length, 
and encouraging population; by giving moderate poſſeſſions 

to farmers, and proper accommodation to cottagers, and by 
encouraging fiſheries, and introducing manufaQuures, , 

The rural economy, or agriculture of this county, cannot 
ſuggeſt many hints for the improvement of any other. Per- 
baps the thatching with heather roofs, as was obſerved to be 
the practice in ſome parts of this county, may be the moſt 
deſerving of the attention of other diſtricts, particularly in 
the Highlands +. 


The writer cannot conclude his Report, without AE 
gizing for unavoidable defects, and involuntary miſtakes 


for ſome ſuch there muſt be, though it is hoped they are 
few and of little moment. Devoted to purſuits of a different 


— p — — 


— — _—_— 


The great advantages to be yet expected from ſheep-farming, depend on 
out improving the wool, and manufacturing it at home. Attention in chooſ- 
ing the beſt tups and dams, and ſtocking the graſs lightly, will ſoon improve 
any breed. 

4 Some have been fo ſenſible of 4 advantage of heather roofs, as to uſe 
thera in the vicinity of Edinburgh. One or two of them may be ſeep at 


Eaſt Calder. 
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nature, he ſtudied-agriculture:only/as a relaxation, and prac- 
tiſed it only 6n\a-fmall;glebe.2/ Senſible, therefore, of not:be- 
ing ſo well qualified as he could with, for at leaſt ſome. parts 
of the taſk aſſigned him, he undertook; it with heſitation, and 
performed-it with diſſidence. He acknowledges, with Gris | 

- rudez/the-aid and encouragement; which, tha Duke of Arg Ill, 
with his uſual patriotic ſpirit, gave to the work, and the 
ready co· operation of his menyef buſineſa, and of many, other 

gentlemen, who, with the utmoſt alagrity, gave every in- 
formation in their power. He regrets that all- had not the 
like ſpirit, ani: that many gentlemen. were abſent in the ſer- 
vice of their country, whoſe plans and ſuryens, could they 

de obtained, would have led to fuller, information, and. greats 

er exactneſi. Hai all the caunty been ſutveyed, and, could 
theſe ſurveys be obtained, a ſtatiſtical table for, every pariſu 
ſpecifying the extent af tvery farm, With, the quantity.and 
quality of its different ſoils, togethar wü the nber of 
cattle and the rent of it, would be highly uſeful and ſatis- 
factory. On this minute plan, the writer at firſt proceeded, 
but for various reaſons he was obliged to drop it, as he —_ 
it could not as yet be accompliſhed. 

The greater part of thig county being only in the 1 
of improvement, a minute detail of practices which are given 
up in other parts of the kingdom, where improvements have 
made greater progreſs, would be of little ſervice. The writer 
thought it, therefore, of more conſequence to enlarge on 
thoſe things which, in his opinion, ought to be done, than 
on ſome of thoſe things which are actually doing. He 
hopes that many of the hints and improvements in agricul- 

ture which he has ſuggeſted may be of uſe in the preſent 

ſtate of the county, The better to recommend them, he has 

frequently illuſtrated them by giving examples of their bene- 

ficial effects in other parts of the kingdom; and he can add, 

that 1 own eaten ſo far as it goes, correſponds to 
8 
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thoſe examples, and enables him to recommend che moſt 


1 ren * greater Warden 


utility. Dean 764 il. 71.07 , 
Ads Wh welt af the tain, Meir 


cafion, to greater perfection than can be done at once, it is 


much to be wiſhed that intelligent gentlemen and farmers 


would keep an accurate account of any experiments which 
they make in their different lines, as breeders. of cattle, or 
impiovers of land; with any hints which their obſervation. or 
experience may ſuggeſt for the improvement of the country. 
This would be ſatisfactory to themſelves, and might be uſe- 


ful to the public. The writer of this, feeling himſelf the want 


of ſuch aids, heartily wiſhes that any who may take up the 
buſineſs again, may, in addition to his labours, be fortunate 
envugh to have the aſliſtance of ſuch uſeful materials. To 
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39. A Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of Eng- 
land, with Lifts of their Works, a new edition, 8vo, 78. bound. 

40. Eloiſa ; or, a Series of Original Letters, collected and 
publiſhed by Mr. 1 J. Rouſſeau, citizen of Geneva, Tian. 


el 


lated from the French. To which are added, the Adventures 

of Lord B at Rome, being the Sequel of Elviſa, found 

among: the Author's Papers after his Deceaſe, 3 n 12m0, 

10s. 6d. bound. 

The above is tranſlated by Dr. Kenrick, and has been od the 
beſt tranſlated book in the Engliſh language. 

41. Illuſtrations of Hume's Eſſays, in Anſwer to Dr. Gre 
, gory of Edinburgh, 8vo, 1 8. 6d. ſtitched, | 
432. Letters of Junius, 8vo, 78. bound, 

43. Letters of Junius, amo, 36. 6d, bound. 

44. Sacontala; or, The Fatal Ring, an Indian Drama, by 
Calidas, Tranſlated from the original Sanſerit and e 
12mo, 3 8. 6d. bound, 

45. A Syſtem of Diſſections, e, the Anatomy of 
the Human Body, the Manner of diſplaying the Parts, and 
their Varieties i in Diſeaſe, with plates, by Charles Bell. Part 
Firſt, containing the Diſſections of the Abdominal Muſcles and 
Viſcera, folio,” 5 8, 6d. ſtitched. 

46. The Children's Miſcellany ; conſiſting of SeleiStories 
Fables, and Dialogues, for the Inſtruction and Amuſement of 
young Perſons, 4 parts, 1 8. ſewed, 

47. The Chriſtian Economy, tranſlated from the original 
Greek of an old Manuſeript found in the Iſland of Patmos, 
where St. John wrote his Book of the Revelation, 18mo, 18, 
bound, 

48. Viſions, tranſlated from the Spaniſh of Don Franciſco 
de Quevedo, To which is prefixed, an Account of the Life and 
Writings'of the Author, royal 12mo, 5s. bound. 
49. Self-knowledge : A Treatiſe ſhowing the Nature and 
Benefit of the important Science,” and the Way to attain it. 
Intermixed with various Reflections and Obſervations on Human 
Nature, by John Maſon, A. M. 18mo, 2 s, bound, 

50. Thoughts in Priſon, in five parts, viz. The Impriſon- 
ment the Retroſpect Public Puniſhment—the Trial Fu- 
turity—by the Rev. William Dodd, LL, D. To which are 
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added, his Laſt Prayer, written in the night before his death 
the Convia's Addreſs to his unhappy Brethren—and other Miſ- 
cfllancous Pieces, with ſome Account of the Author, 18mo, 
2's, bound, 

51. Reflections on Death, by William Dodd, LL. D. late 
Chaplain to the Magdalen, 2 5s. 6d. bound. | 

52, A Diſcourſe concerning the Nature and Deſign of the | 
Lord's Supper, in which the principal Things relating to this 
Inſtitution are briefly conſidered, and ſhown to ariſe out of 
one ſingle Notion of it, viz, as a Memorial of the Death of 
Chriſt, By Henry Grove. To which are added, 1. A Piſ- 
courſe on the Obligations to communicate, and an Anſwer to 
the uſual Pleas for neglecting it,—2, Devotional Exerciſes re- 


lating to the Lord's Supper, 18mo, 16. bound. 


53. The Works of Mrs, Elizabeth Rowe, containing Letters 
from the Dead to the Living Letters Moral and Entertaining 
—Devout Exerciſes of the Heart, jn Meditation, in Soliloquy, 
Prayer, Praiſe, xc. Poems and Tranſlations by Mr. Thomas 
Rowe Miſcellaneous Poems and Tranſlations— Hymns, Odes, 
and Pſalms—Devout Soliloquies—a Paraphraſe on Canticles, in 
blank verſe—the Hiſtory of Joſeph, a Poem—Dialogues—Fa- 
miliar Letter Life of the Author, &c, &c, &c, 4 vols, null 
8v0, 16s, bound, 

54. Letters on the Improvement of the Mind, addreſſed 
to a Young Lady, by Mrs. Chapone, 18mo, 2s, bound, 

55. The Economy of Human Life, complete in two parts. 


Tranſlated from an Indian Manuſcript, To which is prefixed, 
an Account of the Manner in which the ſaid Manuſcript was 


diſcovered, in a Letter from an Engliſh Gentleman reſiding at 
China, to the Earl of $**4+»*4+*+**, 22mo, 16. bound. 
56. Addreſs to Loch Lomond, des, 4to, 18, 6 d. 
ſtitched. | 
57- Epiſtle from Lady Grange to Edward 6 Eſq. 
written during her Confinement in the Iſland of St. Kilda, 4to, 
28, ſtitched. 
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58. A Paraphraſe, or large Explicatory Poem upon the 
Song of Solomon, Wherein the mutual love of Chriſt ang 
his Church, contained in that Old Teſtament Song, is imitated 4 
in the Language of the New Teſtament, and adapted to the 
Goſpel Diſpenſation, by the late Rev. Mr. Ralph Erſkine, M.A. 
Miniſter of the Goſpel at Dunfermline, A new edition, collated 
with the folio edition publiſhed in 1765, 18mo, 1 6. bound. 

59. The Diſtilleries Conſidered, in their Connection with 
the Agriculture, Commerce, and Revenue of Britain; alſo, in 
their Effects upon the Health, Tranquillity, and Morals of the 
People, 8vo, 18. ſtitched, 

60. The Impolicy of Partial Taxation „ par- 2 

ticularly as it reſpects the Exemption of the Highlands of Scot- | 
land from a great part of the Licence Duty chargeable on the 
Diſtillation of Corn Spirits, 8vo, 18. ſtitched, 

61. Plans for the Defence of Great Britain and Ireland, 


by Lieut, Col. Dirom, Deputy Quarter-maſter-general in North 
Britain, 8vo, 2s, 6d. ſewed. 
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Speedily will be publiſhed, | 


1, Lectures oh the Nature and End of the Sacred Office, 
and on the Dignity, Duty, Qualifications, and Character of the 
Sacred Order, by John Smith, D. D. in 1 vol, 8vo. 

2. The Life of Tobias Smollet, M. D. with Critical Ob- 
ſervations on his Works, by Robert Anderſon, M.D. the third 
edition, corrected and enlarged. 

3. The Method of Teaching and Studying the Belles 
Lettres; or, An Introduction to Languages, Poetry, Rhetoric, 
Hiſtory, Moral Philoſophy, Phyſics, &c. With Reflections on 
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Taſte, and Inſtructions with regard to the Eloquence of the 


Pulpit, the Bar, and the Stage. The whole illuſtrated with 
Paſſages from the moſt famous Poets and Orators ancient and 
modern, with Critical Remarks on them. Deſigned more parti- 
cularly for Students in the Univerſities. By Mr. Rollin, late 
Principal of the Univerſity of Paris, Profeſſor of Eloquence 
in the Royal College, and Member of the Royal Academy of 
Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres. Tranſlated from the French, 
4 vols, 12mo. _ 
3 The Hiſtory, Civil and Commercial, of the Britiſh Co- 
lonies in the Weſt Indies, abridged from the Works of Bryan 
Edwards, Eſq. with a Map of the Weſt India Iſlands, 1 vol. 
8vo. | | 
5. The Fifth Edition of Fourcroy's Elements of Chemiſtry ; 


with numerous Notes, by John Thomſon, Fellow of the Royal 


College of Surgeons, and Honorary Member of the Natural 
Hiſtory Society of Edmburgh, &c. &c. in 3 vols. royal 8vo. 


Munpzrr & So always lecp on Sale a Large 
Collection of Books in Quires, with which they ſupply Ex- 
port and Retail Dealers on the moſt reaſonable terms. 


7. MUNDELL has always on Sale, at Glaſgow, a Seleft 
Collection of School Books, Delphin Claſſics, Diftionaries, Wc, 
and of Books in Anatomy, Medicine, Chemiſtry, Natural 
Philoſophy, and the other Scrences, for the uſe of the Students. 


An enlarged Lift of the Books printed by and for | 
MUNDELL V Sow, and J. MUNDELL, will, from time 
ts time, be printed, at the end of their new publications. 
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